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8.  SITE  DESCRIPTIONS 

By  Carol  S.  Weed,  John  P.  Lenzer,  and  L.  Janice  Campbell 

This  chapter  presents  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  43  sites 
investigated  during  the  course  of  the  present  survey  and  testing 
program.  Of  that  total,  21  were  previously  known  sites  that  were  sche¬ 
duled  for  test  and  evaluation,  whereas  22  sites  were  located  by  the 
sampling  survey.  Of  the  22  sites  encountered  during  the  survey,  five 
were  subsequently  included  in  the  testing  program.  In  order  to 
illustrate  the  site  locations  in  relation  to  environmental 
surroundings,  the  descriptions  are  arranged  according  to  the  seven 
physiographic  zones  defined  in  Chapter  6.  Following  the  discussions 
of  the  geologic  settings  of  each  site  or  groups  of  sites  within  the 
various  physiographic  zones,  a  description  of  the  archaeological 
investigations  and  results  are  presented  for  each  site. 

Upland  Alluvial  Terrace  North  of  the  Recent  Tennessee  River  Terrace 


Five  sites,  lMa31/32,  lMa33/50,  lMal40,  lMa49,  and  lMal42,-are 
located  within  this  physiographic  zone,  and,  although  as  a  group  they 
exhibit  similar  geological  settings,  there  are  certain  differences 
between  the  sites.  As  a  result,  the  settings  of  the  first  three  sites 
are  discussed  together,  while  separate  descriptions  are  provided  for 
the  last  two  sites  in  conjunction  with  the  archaeological  discussions. 

!Ma31/32,  lMa33/5D,  !Mal40:  Introduction  and  Topography 

These  three  sites  lie  along  an  elongated  rise  above  a  swale  in 
the  recent  Tennessee  River  terrace.  The  crest  of  the  rise  lies  at 
elevations  between  174.6  m  (573  ft)  and  175.9  m  (577  ft.)  ASL,  and  the 
axis  of  the  swale  to  the  south  lies  below  170.7  m  (560  ft)  ASL.  Both 
the  slope  between  the  two  levels  and  the  bottom  of  the  swale  have  been 
mined  for  gravel  in  historic  times.  However,  where  the  natural  sur¬ 
face  has  been  preserved,  it  is  a  lightly  dissected,  eight  to  ten 
degree  slope.  On  the  map  it  forms  a  broad  arc  roughly  parallel  to  the 
present  Tennessee  River  northern  bank.  At  the  east  end  of  1MA31/32  is 
an  artifical  channel  which  presently  conforms  to  a  second  order  stream 
rank  that  drains  the  southern  slopes  of  Bell  Hill  and  Little  Farley 
Mountain  east  of  Bell  Hill.  This  channel  was  formerly  a  natural 
stream  that  flowed  into  the  Tennessee  River  until  it  was  altered 
during  the  historic  period  (Figure  16). 

Fluvial  sediments  (including  gravels)  lie  below  the  surface  of 
the  terrace  on  which  1MA31/32,  1MA33/50  and  1MA140  are  situated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  terrace  was  formed  as  a  bank  of  the  & 

ancestral  Tennessee  River,  and  was  subjected  to  erosion  by  a  later 
phase  of  that  river  with  a  lower  base  level.  Potable  water  was  pro¬ 
bably  ponded  in  the  river  terrace  swale,  and  was  probably  at  least 
seasonally  available  in  the  former  natural  stream  at  the  east  end  of 
1MA31/32.  Judging  by  the  locations  of  prehistoric  sites,  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  post-Archaic  times  was  probably  In  its 
present  position,  some  400  m  (1312  ft)  south  of  these  sites. 

,.p  /wail  and/or 
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!Ma31/32:  Archaeological  Investigations 

This  site  was  originally  investigated  by  H.  Summerfield  Day,  who 
considered  it  to  he  a  group  of  related  sites  that  were  individually 
designated  to  identify  the  various  village  and  mound  components 
(Figure  22).  Because  of  their  proximity  and  apparent  cultural  contem¬ 
poraneity  we  have  adopted  a  single  designation  of  lMa31/32.  The  site 
is  located  on  the  crest  of  a  rise  that  is  presently  in  cropland  and 
characterized  by  Etowah  silty  clay  loam.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
eastern  end  of  the  site  is  marked  by  a  now  artificially  channeled 
stream. 

Disturbance  at  the  site  has  resulted  from  previous  investigations 
conducted  in  the  1940s  by  Day,  as  well  as  the  artificial  channeling  of 
the  stream  and  the  construction  of  a  road  that  runs  partially  along 
thr  eastern  portion  of  the  site  and  divides  two  USGS  sections. 

Previous  Work:  From  March  1940,  until  July  1941,  excavations  were 
conducted  at  si te~~lMa31/32.  A  summary  of  these  excavations  and  a 
detailed  accounting  of  the  results  has  never  been  published,  although 
a  thorough  and  concise  unpublished  report  and  meticulous  field  notes 
were  prepared  by  the  field  supervisor,  H.  Summerfield  Day  (Day;  n.d.a, 
n.d.b).  The  reports  have  been  made  available  to  the  authors  of  this 
report  by  the  Office  for  Archaeological  Research  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  the  Moundville  Museum  at  Moundville,  Alabama.  The 
background  data  presented  here,  therefore,  are  based  on  the  1940s 
excavations  and  derived  from  Day's  summary  and  notes  unless  otherwise 
s  ta  ted . 

Day  referred  to  the  site  as  three  areas  Including  Mav31,  Ma°31, 
and  Ma°32,  with  the  superscripts  referring  to  mound  (°)  or  village 
(v) (Figure  22).  A1 1  of  these  were  located  in  immediate  proximity  to 
one  another  and  apparently  confined  to  the  area  west  of  the  USGS 
section  lines  (Sec.  24  and  19).  The  first  two  were  basically  the 
mound  and  village  components  of  a  single  site.  The  mound,  Ma°31,  was 
described  as  being  small,  about  1.5  m  (4  ft)  high  and  nearly  circular 
with  diameters  of  12  m  north-south  by  10.6  m  east-west  (40  by  35 
ft)(Plate  15).  Three  stratigraphic  zones  were  recognized  in  excava¬ 
tions  of  Ma°31,  with  Zone  A  being  a  reddish,  mixed  soil  that  contained 
the  majority  of  the  artifacts  recovered  from  the  mound  excavation. 

Zone  B  was  described  as  a  grayish-yellow-to-white-colored  clay  that 
included  numerous  tiny  nodules  of  manganese.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  cultural  materials  in  the  mound  were  recovered  from  this  zone, 
leading  Day  to  suggest  that,  although  the  two  zones  (A  and  B)  are 
culturally  and  chronologically  identical  as  they  occurred  in  the 
mound,  the  white  clay  may  have  contained  non-related  materials  that 
were  deposited  before  the  dirt  was  brought  to  the  mound.  The  third 
zone,  C,  was  the  underlying  village  level  that  was  present  before 
construction  of  the  mound. 

■he  excavations  revealed  evidence  of  four  burials,  one  of  which 
consisted  of  a  flexed  skeleton  that,  although  not  in  good  condition, 
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FIGURE  22.  1941  SKETCH  MAP  OF  SITES  lMa31,  32,  33,  49,  and  50  PREPARED  BY  H.  SUMMERFIELD  DAY  (n. 

COURTESY  OF  THE  OFFICE  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGICACAL  RESEARCH,  MOUNDVILLE,  ALABAMA. 


Moundville,  Alabama. 


was  the  best-preserved  of  the  group.  It  was  found  in  Zone  A,  along 
with  two  shell -tempered  vessels  next  to  the  left  shoulder  of  the  ske¬ 
leton.  One  of  the  vessels  was  a  plain  water  jar  that  Day  described  as 
similar  to  a  vessel  from  Hobb's  Island.  The  second  vessel  was  a  bro¬ 
ken  bowl  with  punctate  designs  on  the  neck  and  shoulder.  This  vessel 
was  similar  to  one  recovered  from  Hobb's  Island.  Burials  2  and  3  con¬ 
sisted  of  skull  vaults  only,  also  found  within  Zone  A.  A  small, 
shel 1- tempered  ceramic  bowl  was  a  probable  association  with  these 
skulls.  Finally,  Burial  4  was  found  about  7.6  centimeters  (three 
inches)  below  the  surface  in  both  Zones  A  and  B.  It  was  represented 
only  by  bone  dust  and  teeth  caps.  Day  suggested  this  burial  was 
intrusive  into  the  mound  after  the  primary  occupation. 

The  only  other  feature  encountered  in  the  mound  excavation  was  a 
circular  house  pattern,  defined  by  eleven  post  molds.  This  structural 
pattern  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  mound,  originating  in  Zone  C. 

Day  concluded  that  the  circular  structure  was  erected  prior  to  mound 
construction  and  might  have  represented  a  ceremonial  structure,  over 
which  the  mound  was  deliberately  built. 

In  addition  to  the  pottery  described  above,  Ma°31  yielded  a  human 
effigy  clay  pipe  depicting  a  kneeling  figure  holding  a  bowl  which 
forms  the  pipe  bowl.  The  figure's  head  was  broken,  and  not  recovered 
in  excavation.  Also  found  in  Zone  A  were  two  copper  buttons  that  were 
probably  associated  with  a  cache  of  nine  small,  triangular 
Mississippian-type  projectile  points,  a  bone  object,  and  a  stone 
object.  Near  the  bottom  of  Zone  A,  where  it  penetrated  into  Zone  C, 
was  a  stone  discoidal .  Isolated  artifacts  also  included  projectile 
points,  a  few  scrapers,  and  a  drill. 

The  second  site,  Mav31,  was  a  presumed  village  area,  surrounding 
Ma°31,  and  to  the  east  of  Ma°32.  Day  described  the  village  as 
comprising  some  305  meters  (1000  ft)  east-west,  and  at  least  61  meters 
(200  ft)  north-south,  although  he  notes  that  burials  and  surface  fin¬ 
dings  outside  these  limits  indicate  the  village  probably  extended  much 
farther  to  the  north.  The  excavations,  confined  to  the  area 
designated  above,  employed  1.5  meters  (five- foot)  trenches  at  varying 
intervals  to  locate  structural  features  (Cover  Plate  and  Figure  23). 
Two  levels  were  identified  in  the  excavations,  consisting  of  an  upper 
plow  zone  containing  mixed  material,  and  an  underlying  "below  plowed 
zone,"  which.  Day  states,  contained  undisturbed  cultural  debris  from 
"continuous  occupation  over  an  indefinite  period  of  time"  (Day 
n.d.a:7) . 

Interestingly,  Day  notes  that  surface  indications  of  the  village 
were  very  sparse,  and  included  only  occasional  "flint  specimens." 
Potsherds  were  almost  completely  absent  on  the  surface,  and,  in 
general,  were  not  recovered  in  abundance  in  any  areas  of  the  site, 
even  in  those  which  were  excavated. 

There  is,  however,  no  question  that  the  site  represented  a 
village,  as  evidenced  by  the  exposure  of  twenty-one  rectangular 


FIGURE  23.  1941  EXCAVATION  MAP  OF  SITES  lMa31  AND  32  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  FEATURES.  Note  location  of 

TVA  marker  in  right  center  of  figure  and  compare  it  to  the  same  marker  in  FIGURE  22. 
Courtesy  of  the  Office  for  Archaeological  Research,  Moundville,  Alabama. 


structural  patterns,  all  but  two  of  which  were  oriented  in  a 
northeast-southwest  direction  (Figure  23  and  see  Appendix  I  for 
detailed  maps  of  each  Feature).  Day  notes  no  arrangement  to  the 
structures  that  might  indicate  a  village  street;  however,  because  of 
the  overlapping  character  of  the  patterns,  it  was  apparent  that  no 
more  than  fifteen  could  have  existed  at  any  one  time.  The  patterns 
appeared  to  represent  dwellings,  except  for  structures  20  and  22,  both 
of  which  were  distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  relative  size. 
Feature  20  was  the  smallest  structure,  measuring  2.4  meters  by  4.6 
meters  (8  by  15  feet),  while  Structure  22,  located  nearby,  was  the 
largest,  at  11.5  meters  by  8.9  meters  (38  by  29  feet).  Day  suggested 
that  the  larger  structure  might  represent  a  lodge,  or  "community 
center,"  with  the  smaller  representing  some  associated  outbuilding. 

He  notes  that  the  larger  structure.  Structure  20,  lacked  a  fire  pit, 
and,  because  the  floor  lay  deeper  than  the  plowzone,  it  is  improbable 
that  a  fire  basin  was  present  then  subsequently  destroyed  by  historic 
farming  activities. 

Of  the  remaining  structures,  all  but  seven  contained  fire  pits; 
center  posts,  presumably  for  roof  support,  were  found  in  five.  One 
Structure,  Structure  5,  showed  evidence  of  repair  or  reinforcement  in 
partially  doubled  north  and  west  walls.  In  Structure  13,  a  slight 
ramp  was  noted,  that  might  have  served  as  an  entrance  doorway.  Day 
also  states  that  "breaks  at  the  corners  of  other  houses,  usually  on 
either  the  south  or  east  side,  may  indicate  the  entrances  for  those 
structures"  (Day  n.d.artO). 

Other  distinctive  finds  were  found  in  Structure  16,  where  two 
construction  techniques  were  noted.  The  north  and  south  walls  of  that 
structure  were  erected  by  digging  a  trench,  then  placing  posts  in  the 
trench.  The  east  and  west  walls,  however,  had  posts  set  without  a 
trench.  This  structure  also  showed  the  only  evidence  of  a  center 
partition,  consisting  of  a  series  of  three  post  molds  aligned 
east-west,  apparently  dividing  the  house  into  two  parts. 

Within  Structure  19  a  flexed  burial  in  a  poor  state  of  preser¬ 
vation  was  found.  Three  other  fragmentary  burials  were  found  about 
36.6  meters  (120  feet)  from  Structure  15.  Two  of  these  were  adults, 
and  one  was  an  Infant  or  child.  Parts  of  broken  pottery  vessels  were 
found  with  two  of  the  burials. 

As  mentioned  above,  ceramics  were  relatively  Infrequent  at  Mav31, 
especially  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  number  of  structures 
uncovered.  In  all,  the  ceramic  collection  consisted  of  3,800  shell- 
tempered  sherds,  and  four  broken  shel 1- tempered  pottery  bowls.  Stone 
tools  included  projectile  points  (frequently  broken),  a  few  scrapers 
and  hammerstones,  but,  in  general,  artifacts  of  this  material  category 
were  sparse.  Bone,  shell,  or  copper  artifacts  were  completely  absent. 

Day  concluded  that  this  site  represented  the  supporting  village 
for  both  the  small  mound,  Ma°31,  and  the  larger  mound,  Ma°32,  to  be 
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discussed  below.  His  general  opinion,  based  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
structural  patterns  and  the  shel 1 -tempered  ceramics,  was  that  the  site 
represents  a  Mississippian  occupation. 

The  third  component  of  lMa31/32  was  originally  designated  Ma°32. 

As  originally  reported  in  1933  by  Jones  and  Hay  (Plate  16),  it  was 
described  as  a  large  mound.  They  commented  that  it  was  covered  "... 
with  trees.  10 ‘  high;  oblong  75*  x  105'.  No  previous  excavation 
evident.  Probably  nothing  to  be  found.  Nothing  collected"  (Day 
n.d.a:13).  In  1940,  Day  returned  to  begin  excavations  at  the  mound 
that  had  previously  been  cleared  at  the  end  of  1939.  His  impression 
was  totally  different  from  that  of  Jones  and  Hay,  and  is  best 
illustrated  in  his  report  by  the  following  comment:  "The  mound  was  a 
dominating  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  was  almost  certainly  the  , 
focal  point  of  the  aboriginal  occupation  in  the  vicinity"  (Day 
n.d.a:13). 

He  also  noted  that  there  was  evidence  of  disturbance  caused  by 
"treasure-seekers"  who  had  dug  numerous  pits  into  the  top  level  of  the 
mound  (Figure  24).  Excavation  began  on  the  mound  by  running  a  trench 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mound,  and  continuing  vertical  slicing  from 
that  point  (Plate  17).  Balks  (referred  to  as  "trailers")  were  left 
unexcavated  for  profile  inspection.  The  profiles  made  jt  apparent 
that  an  unusually  complicated  condition  of  loading  was  present,  so  a 
decision  was  made  to  abandon  the  technique  of  vertical  slicing  for 
horizontal  cutting,  which  would  reveal  house  floor  levels  (Plate  18). 

The  horizontal  excavations  uncovered  thirteen  structural  remains 
that  were  apparently  erected  over  an  extended  period  of  time  (Figure 
25).  At  the  base  of  the  mound  was  a  circular  postmold  pattern  and  a 
line  of  smaller  posts,  that  may  have  represented  part  of  a  rectangular 
structure.  Also  at  this  level  the  largest  structural  pattern  was 
uncovered.  It  was  rectangular  in  shape,  and  measured  11.9  meters  by 
8.5  meters  (39  by  28  feet)  between  the  walls,  revealing  a  well- 
preserved  hard  clay  floor.  The  floor,  according  to  Day,  had  been 
resurfaced  two  or  more  times.  The  wall  posts  in  this  structure  were 
quite  large,  and  a  deep  hole  in  the  center  revealed  the  former  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  center  roof  post,  that  had  been  removed  after  the  structure 
was  abandoned.  Adjacent  to  the  large  hole  left  by  aboriginal  removal 
of  the  center  post  was  a  raised  rectangular  hearth  that  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  center  post  excavation  (Day  parenthetically  suggests 
that  this  might  be  an  altar.  Instead  of  a  hearth).  In  addition  to 
these  somewhat  distinguishing  features,  this  structure  had  interior 
partitioning  that  included  two  interior  corner  postmolds  which 
appeared  to  have  held  dressed  posts. 

In  the  south  side  of  the  mound  base,  a  roughly  square  structure 
was  found  that  exhibited  interior  postmold  patterns,  possibly 
suggesting  partitions,  such  as  those  In  the  larger  structure  above, 
and  that  found  in  the  village  area.  The  posts  in  this  structure  were 
entrenched,  and  the  floor  was  hard-packed  clay. 


i 
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PLATE  16.  1MA°32  MOUND  PRIOR  TO  EXCAVATION.  LOOKING  NORTH¬ 

EAST.  Courtesy  of  the  Office  for  Archaeological 
Research,  Moundville,  Alabama. 


FIGURE  24.  1941  C0N10UR  MAP  Of  MOUND  lMa32.  Note  the  "treasure -seekers 
pits  in  the  tenter  of  the  mound.  Courtesy  of  the  Office  for 
Archaeoloniral  Research,  Moundville,  Alabama. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  mound,  a  roughly  square  house  pattern  was 
found,  with  postmolds  and  a  central  fire  basin  that  intruded  into  the 
undisturbed  red  clay  underlying  the  mound.  There  was  no  question 
but  that  this  structure  represented  a  pre-mound  construction  very 
similar  to  those  excavated  in  the  village  area,  Mav31.  Day  suggested 
that  this  structure  be  more  appropriately  considered  as  part  of  the 
village,  rather  than  a  construction  stage  of  the  mound. 

The  remaining  nine  structures  were  located  variously  within  the 
unspecified  number  of  levels  of  the  mound,  and,  in  some  cases, 
overlapping  and  intruding  into  each  other  (Day  n.d.a:13-21 ) . 

Two  aboriginal  burials  were  recovered  from  the  excavations,  with 
one  in  association  with  two  of  the  upper  structural  remains.  It  was 
in  a  poor  state  of  preservation,  but  what  remained  showed  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  have  been  interred  in  a  flexed  position  with  the  legs  crossed 
at  the  knees.  The  second  burial,  which  was  not  discussed  beyond  a 
brief  mention,  was  found  in  a  deep  pit,  clearly  in  a  pre-mound  con-  ' 
text.  In  addition  to  the  aboriginal  burials,  three  non-aboriginal 
burials  were  found  in  graves  about  six  feet  beneath  the  mound  summit. 
These  included  one  adult  male,  one  adult  female,  and  an  infant,  who 
had  been  interred  in  wooden  caskets  that  had  since  disintegrated. 
Identifying  marks  were  the  initials  R.  B.,  formed  by  the  brass  nails 
left  in  the  coffin  remains  of  the  adult  male. 

Day's  general  observations  on  the  mound  focused  on  the  method  of 
construction  that  utilized  several  different  kinds  of  clay,  gfving 
rise  to  a  complicated  loading  situation.  Much  of  the  mound  was 
constructed  of  the  typical  red  clays  found  in  the  surface  soil  of  the 
floodplain.  However,  there  were  masses  of  a  yel lowi sh- to- light- gray 
clay  that  contained  tiny  particles  of  manganese.  Although  Day  does 
not  discuss  the  comparison,  this  clay  is  very  similar  to  that  he 
reported  as  Zone  B  of  the  mound  at  Ma°31  (see  above).  Evidence  of 
basket  loading  was  apparent  throughout  much  of  the  mound  fill.  Day 
notes  that  the  main  axes  of  the  mound  and  the  structures  uncovered 
were  all  oriented  in  roughly  the  same  directions,  and  corresponded  to 
the  orientation  of  the  structures  excavated  In  the  village  area.  Of 
all  thirteen  structures,  only  one,  Structure  3,  which  was  definitely 
an  occupation  precedent  to  the  mound  construction,  contained  a  fire 
basin.  He  concludes  that  the  absence  of  fire  basins  suggests  the 
mound  structures  were  erected  for  purposes  other  than  residential 
dwelling.  The  artifacts  found  Included  shell -tempered  ceramics  and 
stone  projectile  points  and  scrapers,  the  tool  artifacts  comprising 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  collection.  He  notes  that  the  arti factual 
inventory  was,  by  comparison,  small  In  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
mound.  Two  unusual  artifacts  were  a  mica  fragment  and  a  small  cube  of 
galena,  but  no  information  was  provided  as  to  their  provenience. 

Day's  report  on  this  site,  lMa3l/32,  suggests  the  presence  of  a 
Mississippian  village  that  surrounded  a  small  mound,  lying  to  the  east 
of  a  large  ceremonial  mound,  which  he  considered  the  focal  point  of 
the  occupation.  Although  the  data  clearly  suggest  a  Mississippian 
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occupation,  the  relative  paucity  of  artifacts,  in  view  of  the  number 
of  burials,  structural  remains,  fire  pits,  and  presence  of  two  mounds, 
is  difficult  to  explain.  Plate  19  shows  the  area  which  once  encom¬ 
passed  Mound  lMa32.  No  attempt  was  made  by  Day  to  reconstruct  the 
mound  after  it  had  been  completely  excavated.  As  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  section  the  complete  removal  of  the  mound  material  made 
relocating  its  exact  position  somewhat  difficult. 

Current  Work:  The  initial  stage  of  our  investigations  conducted 
at  1 Ma3 1 /32  consisted  of  the  relocation  of  the  site  area  as  originally 
defined  by  Day  (Plates  20  and  21).  In  both  his  field  notes  and  final 
summary  report,  Day  indicated  that  lMa32/32  was  situated  almost  due 
west  of  TVA  marker  207  (Day  n.d.a),  and  that  the  combined  site  area 
was  305  meters  (1000  feet)  east-west,  and  61  meters  (200  feet) 
north-south.  Careful  reconnaissance  of  the  site  area,  based  both  on 
Day's  sketch  location  map  (Figure  22)  and  on  the  placement  of  the  site 
on  University  of  A1 abaina-suppl ied  site  location  maps,  indicated  that 
Day  had,  apparently,  misread  the  TVA  marker  designation,  since  the 
only  such  marker  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  is  Number  205.  In 
addition,  the  original  size  estimate  of  the  site  appeared  to  be 
conservative,  with  the  total  area  of  the  combined  sites  being  substan¬ 
tially  larger  than  indicated  by  Day.  A  third  problem  resulted  from 
the  planting  of  additional  forest  south  of  Day's  primary  east-west 
baseline,  thereby  obscuring  almost  one-half  of  the  site  area  as  he 
originally  defined  it.  Finally,  the  mounds  at  both  lMa31  and  lMa32  no 
longer  exist,  primarily  from  a  combination  of  the  earlier  excavation, 
and,  since  that  time,  cultivation. 

The  majority  of  our  work  conducted  at  the  site  focused  on  areas 
north  and  east  of  Day's  primary  baselines  and  west  of  TVA  marker  205. 

As  noted,  to  the  south  the  site  area  is  now  heavily  wooded,  and,  as 
the  majority  of  Day's  excavations  were  conducted  in  that  area,  no 
further  work  was  instituted.  To  the  west,  the  boundary  between 
lMa31/32  and  lMa33/50  is  indistinct,  therefore,  no  formal  division 
between  the  two  site  complexes  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  transect 
surveys  of  the  areas.  Since  Day  found  chronological  differences  bet¬ 
ween  these  sites,  it  was  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  transect  survey 
would  indicate  a  noticeable  break  between  the  two.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  eastern  area  of  the  site,  lying  northeast  of  the  TVA  marker, 
has  been  heavily  impacted  by  fill-removal  operations  (Plate  21); 
therefore,  the  configuration  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  site 
(Figure  26)  is  probably  not  representati ve  of  the  actual  site  size  or 
shape . 

A  series  of  eighty-one  transects,  spaced  at  15-meter  (49  feet) 
intervals  was  placed  west-to-oast  across  the  area  of  the  complexes. 

^ach  transect,  oriented  north-south,  conformed  in  length  to  the  width 
of  the  field  area,  though  transects  were  extended  in  the  western  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  area  into  the  treeline,  where  shovel  pitting  was  conducted. 
The  division  between  lMa3l/32  and  lMa33/50  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
artifact  concentrations .  An  arbitary  division  in  the  low  density  area 
at  275  meters  (902  feet)  west  of  the  TVA  marker  205  was  selected  and 
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PLATE  19.  1941  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWING  THE  EXCAVATED  AREA  WHICH  HAD  ONCE  ENCOMPASSED 


1MA31/32  EASTERN  SECTION  IN  THE  MIDOLE  FOREGROUND 
LOOKING  SOUTH  TOWARD  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER. 


all  materials  lying  to  the  east  of  this  line  were  grouped  as  site 
lMa31/32,  and  all  those  to  the  west  as  site  lMa33/50.  Site  lMa31/32 
extends  for  000  meters  (2624  feet)  east  of  this  point  and,  as  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  26,  high-density  concentrations  were  confined  to  the 
eastern  portion.  The  highest  frequency  in  any  one  collection  square 
was  thirty-five  artifacts.  Transects  were  terminated  at  the  eastern 
most  end  of  lMa31/32,  despite  consistent  high  frequencies,  because  of 
an  abrupt  drop-off,  and  the  presence  of  a  wide  drainage  ditch,  which 
appeared  to  act  as  drainage  for  a  series  of  holding  ponds  to  the 
southeast. 

The  results  of  the  transect  survey  of  the  site  area  indicated  that 
the  area  north  of  the  WPA  excavations  displayed  a  consistently  low 
surface  density,  flay  also  reported  little  in  the  way  of  surface  arti- 
factual  material ,  and  comments,  in  his  notes,  that  the  majority  of 
material  that  was  spotted  consisted  of  flaking  debitage  and  isolated 
pieces  of  ground  stone  (Day  n.d.b).  Apparently,  Day  did  not  conduct 
any  systematic  or  non-systematic  reconnaissance  to  the  east  of  the 
section  road;  therefore,  there  were  no  existing  data  concerning  the 
surface  conditions  or  artifact  assemblage  for  the  extreme  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  site  prior  to  our  investigations. 

The  position  of  the  western  section  of  the  site  just  north  of  the 
Day  excavations  dictated  the  placement  of  two  test  units  in  that  area, 
in  an  effort  to  define  the  presence  of  village  extensions  north  of  the 
village  area  excavated  by  Day.  In  addition,  three  bank  profiles  were 
cut  along  the  north- facing  slope  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  site, 
as  opposed  to  a  formal  test  pit,  in  order  to  define  the  stratigraphic 
sequence  of  the  extension.  The  slope  is  formed  by  the  gravel  and  fill 
removal  to  the  north,  and  the  partially  slumped  profile  is  approxima¬ 
tely  two  meters  (6.5  feet)  wide  in  the  western  half  of  the  area, 
decreasing  to  a  height  of  approximately  one  meter  (3.28  feet)  in  the 
extreme  eastern  half  of  the  section.  Even  with  clearance,  the  slump 
did  not  allow  for  the  development  of  a  continuous  vertical  profile, 
and  each  of  the  profiles  was  excavated  into  the  bank,  using  a  stepping 
procedure.  Fill  was  removed  as  a  whole,  as  the  information  being 
sought  was  primarily  the  relationship  of  the  stratigraphic  levels  to 
the  profiles  exposed  in  Test  Pits  1  and  2. 

Current  Results:  lest  Pit  1,  located  to  the  north  of  Day's 
excavation  in  the  low-surface-density  area,  was  excavated  in  three  and 
one-half  10  centimeter  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  35  centimeters 
(13.8  inches)  below  present  ground  surface.  A  possible  feature  was 
identified  in  the  third  arbitrary  level  and  north  profile,  and  excava¬ 
tion  continued  in  one-quarter  of  the  unit  for  another  55  centimeters 
(21.7  inches)  below  the  unit  bottom,  in  order  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  feature.  Two  distinct  strata  were  identified  in  the  unit. 

Stratum  1  is  a  7. SYR  4/4  sandy  clay  loam  plowzone,  slightly  browner 
than  dark  brown.  The  stratum  averages  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  in 
thickness,  and  the  upper  portions  have  been  heavily  disturbed  by 
plowing.  All  artifacts  recovered  from  the  unit  came  from  Stratum  1, 
or  were  confined  to  the  contact  zone  between  Strata  1  and  2.  Stratum 
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2  is  ,i  sterile  redd i sh-brown  (5YR  4/4)  silty  clay  loam.  The  possible 
feature  was  first  exposed  in  the  north  profile  of  the  unit,  at  the 
contact  line  between  Strata  1  and  2.  Fill  within  the  feature  was  a 
dark  reddi sh-brown ,  slightly  sandy  silty  clay  loam,  with  minimal  char¬ 
coal  flecking.  The  northern  quarter  of  the  test  pit  was  excavated  in 
order  to  expose  the  full  section  of  the  feature.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  feature  was  a  well-defined  tree  root  mold,  and  not  a  postmold. 

Test  Pit  2  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of 
30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface.  The  stra¬ 
tigraphic  profile  is  virtually  identical  to  that  of  Test  Pit  1,  even 
though  Test  Pit  2  was  slightly  higher  in  elevation  than  the  former. 

All  arti factual  material  recovered  from  the  unit  came  from  Stratum  1. 

Profile  A  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  1.8  meters  (5.9  feet)  below 
present  ground  surface  (Figure  27).  Three  distinct  strata  were 
defined  in  the  profile.  Stratum  lisa  dark  yellowish-brown  (10YR 
3/4))  silty  clay  loam  plowzone,  approximately  20  centimeters  (7.9 
inches)  in  thickness.  A  transition  zone,  designated  Stratum  2, 
separates  the  plowzone  from  the  completely  undisturbed  B  horizon 
(Stratum  3).  Stratum  2  is  a  reddish-brown  (5YR  4/4)  silty  clay  loam, 
which,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  27,  has  been  disturbed  by  roots.  The 
underlying  B  horizon  is  a  dark-red  (2.5YR  3/6)  silty  clay  loam  which 
shows  no  disturbance. 

Profile  15,  located  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  profile  cut, 
was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  70  centimeters  (27.6  inches)  below  present 
ground  surface  (Figure  27).  Three  distinct  strata  were  defined  in  the 
profile.  Stratum  1  is  a  dark  yellowish-brown  (10YR  4/6)  silty  clay 
loam  plowzone.  Stratum  2  is  again,  as  with  Profile  A,  a  transition 
zone,  and  is  a  yellowish-red  (5YR  4/6)  silty  clay  loam.  The 
underlying  Stratum  3  represents  the  B  horizon,  and  is  a  strong  brown 
(7.5YR  5/6)  silty  clay  loam. 

Profile  C  is  situated  midway  between  Profiles  A  and  B,  and  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  80  centimeters  (31.5  inches)  below  present 
ground  surface  (Figure  27).  Four  strata  were  defined  in  the  profile, 
with  the  basis  for  distinction  in  the  lower  three  strata  basically  a 
slight  differentiation  in  coloration.  The  upper  Stratum  1  plowzone  is 
approximately  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  deep,  and  is  a  dark 
yellowish-brown  (10YR  3/6)  silty  clay  loam.  Two  transition  zones, 
Strata  2  and  3,  separated  the  plowzone  from  the  B  horizon.  Stratum  2 
is  a  dark -brown  (7.5YR  4/4)  silty  clay  loam,  with  a  clay  content 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  Stratum  1.  Stratum  3  is  similar  in  clay 
content  to  Stratum  2,  though  it  is  a  dark  yellowish-brown  (10YR  4/4) 
mottled,  silty  clay  loam.  The  B  horizon  is  an  undisturbed,  yellowish- 
brown  ( 10YR  5/8)  silty  clay  loam. 

The  results  of  our  investigations  at  this  site  indicate  evidence 
of  activity  in  the  Paleo-Indian,  Early  Archaic,  Middle  Archaic  (single 
diagnostic),  Late  Archaic,  Late  Woodland  and  Historic  Periods  (Plates 
22,  23  and  24).  Our  data  were  somewhat  surprising  in  light  of  Day's 
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I ’KOI  ILL  A 


lMa31 

BANK  PROFILES 

Dark  Yellowish  Brown,  10  YR  3/4, 
Sil ty  Clay  Loam 

Reddish  Brown,  5  YR  4/4,  Silty 
Clay  Loam 

Dark  Red,  2.5  YR  3/6,  Silty  Clay 
Loam 

20  I  cm 


PROFILE  E 


L3  Dark  Yellowish  Brown,  10  YR  4/6 
Silty  Clay  Loam 

■  Yellowish  Red,  5  YR  4/6,  Silty 
Clay  Loam 

80  Strong  Brown,  7.5  YR  5/6,  Silty 
Clay  Loam 


□  Dark  Yellowish  Brown,  10  YR  3/6, 
Silty  Clay  Loam 

B  Dark  Brown,  7.5  YR  4/4,  Silty 
Clay  Loam 

E3  Dark  Yellowish  Brown,  10  YR  4/4, 
Silty  Clay  Loam  with  Dark  Brown 
Mottl ing 

89  Yellowish  Brown,  10  YR  5/8, 

Sil ty  Clay  Loam 


rinifJF  ?/.  "A"!'.  PC  FILES  AT  SITE  lf>31. 
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LITHIC  ARTIFACTS  FROM  1MA31/32;  a,  Mllnesand  varlent 
(large);  b,  Redstone  varlent;  c  and  d,  Big  Sandy; 
e,  Decatur;  f.  Swan  lake;  g,  Flint  Creek;  h  and  1, 
Type  98-99  (Faulkner  and  McCol lough  1973);  j,  Flint 
River  Spike;  k,  Brewerton  Eared  Notched;  1,  Awl; 
m.  Punch/graver. 


a 


PLATE  24.  HISTORIC  CERAMICS  FROM  lMa33/50  and  lMa31/32. 

a,  Undecorated  Pearlware  fragment;  b,  Whiteware 
fragment.  Blue  Shell-Edged;  c.  Ironstone  frag¬ 
ment,  Polychrome;  d.  Stoneware  fragment.  Salt 
Glaze;  e.  Stoneware  fragment.  Lead  Glaze. 
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earlier  excavation  results.  His  work  uncovered  a  Mississippian 
village  with  associated  mounds,  however  we  found  no  evidence  of 
Mississippian  artifacts,  unless  the  two  McKelvey  Plain  sherds  repre¬ 
sent  a  continuation  of  this  type  into  the  Mississippian  (Table  8). 

We  do  not  feel  that  our  data  contradict  that  of  Day,  but  rather 
augment  his  work  since  we  focused  our  attention  east  and  north  of  his 
excavations.  It  appears  that  this  site  was  the  locus  of  lengthy  pre¬ 
historic  occupation,  but  reached  its  peak  during  the  Mississippian 
Hobbs  Island  period.  Day's  extensive  excavation  has  virtually  removed 
all  evidence  of  this  well-defined  Mississippian  occupation. 

!Ma33/50:  Archaeological  Investigations 


As  was  the  case  with  lMa3I/32,  this  site  was  considered  by  H. 
Sunmerfield  Day  as  two  separate  sites  (Figure  26).  The  site, 
lMa33/50,  lies  to  the  west  of  IMa3 1/32  on  a  terrace  of  the  Tennessee 
Piver.  The  mound  portion  (originally  designated  Ma°50)  is  situated  in 
a  wooded  area,  while  the  village  (originally  Mav33)  is  in  a  plowed 
field.  Some  disturbance  has  resulted  at  the  site  from  plowing  activi¬ 
ties  and  erosion. 

Previous  Work:  Jones  and  Hay,  in  1933,  first  recorded  Mav33  as  a 
"village  extending  1/2  mile  due  W  from  Mound  A  [Ma°31]  200'  wide  by 
3500’  long"  (Day  n.d.b).  Unfortunately ,  the  record  of  investigations 
undertaken  at  Mav33  is  less  complete  than  for  other  sites  investigated 
by  Day;  however,  pertinent  information  can  be  obtained  from  brief 
notes  in  the  excavation  record  he  kept  while  it  lMa31/32  and  the  final 
report  on  MaOr>0  (Day  n.d.b;  n.d.c).  It  appeals  that  Day  first  encoun¬ 
tered  the  site  while  investigating  an  area  west  of  Ma°32  (the  large 
domiciliary  mound).  A  few  postmolds  were  revealed,  so  he  began 
cutting  farther  west,  and  encountered  a  floor  of  hard-packed  clay. 
Since  it  was  outside  the  limits  of  the  mound  at  Ma°32,  he  designated 
the  area  site  lMa33.  Apparently,  from  his  excavation  record,  inten¬ 
sive  investigation  was  not  undertaken  at  this  site  although  some  work 
progressed  concomitant  with  the  excavations  at  Ma°32.  Day  was  able  to 
trace  the  house  pattern  from  where  it  was  first  exposed  to  the  edge  of 
a  plowed  field.  Since  he  did  not  have  permission  to  continue  he 
ceased  work  at  the  field  boundaries. 

Work  was,  however,  undertaken  at  the  mound  (Ma°50),  which  is 
located  about  610  meters  (2000  feet)  west  of  Ma°32.  He  noted  that 
erosion  had  altered  the  original  configuration  of  Ma°50.  At  the  time 
of  his  excavations,  Day  describes  the  mound  as  "conoid"  in  shape, 
although  he  felt  it  was  originally  a  rectangular  configuration.  The 
measurements  were  36.6  meters  (120  feet)  in  diameter,  and  1.4  meters 
(1.8  feet)  high. 

His  excavations  included  the  placement  of  a  series  of  1.5-meter 
(5-foot)  trenches  through  the  mound,  which  were  carried  to  sterile 
subsoil.  Four  stages  of  mound  construction  were  determined  by  the 
excavations.  The  earliest  stage,  represented  as  Fill  1,  was  a  red 
clay  that  was  piled  directly  on  top  of  the  old  humus  zone  underlying 
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the  mound.  No  arch i tec tural  patterns  or  features  were  found  in  this 
level;  however,  Day  does  note  that  the  midden  associated  with  Mav33 
underlies  the  humus  level  beneath  the  mound.  Fill  2,  a  yellowish 
clay,  was  directly  above  Fill  1,  and  represented  the  second  stage  of 
construction.  In  this  fill,  a  fireplace  and  portions  of  two  struc¬ 
tures  were  uncovered,  but  no  arti factual  material  was  found.  Fill  3, 
a  reddish-brown  clay  loam,  produced  evidence  of  two  house  patterns,  as 
well  as  burned  clay  floors.  The  last  construction  stage,  Fill  4, 
apparently  produced  no  additional  structural  remains  or  features. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  information  available  on  Day's  exca¬ 
vations  at  this  site  is  very  limited.  However,  several  points  do  appear 
clear  with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  mound  to  the  village, 
the  stages  of  construction,  the  dates  of  occupation,  and,  possibly, 
the  mound  function.  The  village  area  surrounded  the  mound,  in  a 
general  northeast-southwest  direction.  From  maps  and  verbal 
descriptions,  there  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  distance 
between  the  village  and  mound;  however,  this  may  result  from  his 
having  to  cease  excavations  in  the  plowed  field  near  Ma°32  because  of 
ownership  permission,  lie  classifies  the  village  as  being  Woodland. 

The  excavations  in  the  old  humus  level  beneath  the  mound  bear  this 
out,  with  recovery  of  exclusively  Woodland  ceramic  types  that  include 
McKelvey  Plain,  Mulberry  Creek  Plain,  Flint  River  Cord-Marked,  among 
the  primary  types.  In  this  zone,  there  was  no  evidence  of  shell- 
tempered  pottery,  and  all  indications  suggested  the  midden  dated  to 
the  late  Woodland  period. 

The  artifacts  recovered  from  Fill  3,  which  also  produced  the  two 
structural  remains  with  burned  floors,  consisted  predominantly  of 
limestone-tempered  ceramics,  including  Mulberry  Creek  Plain,  Bluff 
Creek  Simple  Stamped,  and  Flint  River  Cord-Marked.  Sauty  Check 
Stamped  was  also  fairly  well  represented  in  the  sand-tempered  wares. 
McKelvey  Plain  was  represented  by  only  one  sherd.  These  data  strongly 
argue  for  a  Late  Woodland  occupation  in  Fill  3,  although  it  should  be 
noted  that  shel 1 -tempered  ceramics  are  also  present,  and  include  Plain 
Shell  and  Langstone  Fabric  Marked. 

It  appears,  from  the  general  information  provided  by  Day,  that 
his  assignment  of  a  Woodland  date,  in  general,  for  the  village  midden 
is  correct.  Moreover,  the  ceramics  appear  to  point  to  the  principal 
occupations  having  occurred  during  the  Late  Woodland  period,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  differences  in  the  appearance  of  shel 1- tempered  wares 
between  the  old  humus  beneath  the  mound,  and  Fill  3  in  the  mound 
proper,  might  suggest  that  that  construction  stage  dates  to  the  end  of 
the  Late  Woodland  period,  and,  perhaps,  goes  into  the  Early 
Mississippian  period;  al ternati vely ,  the  mound  itself  may  have  been 
constructed  subsequent  to  the  Late  Woodland  occupation  of  the  village 
by  early  Mississippian  inhabitants,  who  obtained  mound  fill  from  the 
surrounding  area  that  had  been  previously  occupied.  The  absence  of 
artifacts  from  Fill  ?  and  Till  4  is  difficult  to  explain.  In  light  of 
this  posssibil ity. 
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Current  Work :  As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  lMa31/32,  the  field 
in  wFuo7fl)o"th  l'Ma31/32  and  lMa33/50  are  located  was  treated  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  unit  during  ttie  transect  survey.  The  transects  were  numbered 
consecutively  from  1  through  81,  and  were  spaced  at  15-meter  (49  feet) 
intervals,  with  their  north-south  length  conforming  to  the  width  of 
the  open  field.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  several  of  the  transect 
lines  wore  extended  into  the  treeline  in  the  lMa33/50  area.  In  each 
of  those  areas,  shovel  tests  were  placed  along  the  transect  line,  in 
lieu  of  surface  collection  squares.  Similar  problems  to  those  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  definition  of  the  lfla31/32  area  were  present  in  the 
lMa33/50  area.  Recause  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  work  conducted  by 
Day  in  the  site  area,  data  concerning  the  size  of  the  village  com¬ 
ponent  (lMa33)  were  lacking.  Although  the  excavation  maps  detailing 
the  nature  of  the  work  conducted  on  the  Ma°50  mound  were  relatively 
complete,  there  was  no  indication  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  backfill 
material  from  the  mound  excavations.  The  western  extent  of  the  site 
complex,  toward  the  Boundary  Canal,  was  not  clarified,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  extends  beyond  the  present  canal  location,  into  the 
vicinity  of  lMal40. 

The  transect  survey  indicated  that  the  site  area  was  much  larger 
than  stated  on  the  original  survey  forms  or  in  Day's  notes  (n.d.b; 
n.d.c).  The  site  was  defined  as  540  meters  (1772  feet)  east-west, 
with  a  maximum  north-south  dimension  of  240  meters  (787  feet).  The 
western  portion  of  the  site,  which  encompasses  the  Ma°50  mound,  avera¬ 
ges  approximately  120  meters  (394  feet)  north-south,  and  is  impacted 
by  cultivation.  In  addition,  standing  water  is  present  in  some  areas 
of  the  site.  A  depression  which  allows  for  the  ponding  of  water  is  of 
interest,  since  it  appears  to  have  been  constructed  artificially, 
possibly  resulting  from  the  removal  of  fill  material  at  the  time  of 
the  mound  construction.  It  is  impossible  to  state  definitively  that 
this  was  the  case  without  complete  excavation  of  the  location. 

Artifact  densities  along  the  transects  tend  to  diminish  toward  the 
northern  and  southern  peripheries  of  the  site,  and  also  experience  a 
significant  reduction  toward  the  eastern  border  of  the  site,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ill-defined  boundary  between  lMa31/32  and  lMa32/50. 

The  majority  of  artifacts  recovered  (Table  9)  were  lithics  or  ground 
stone,  though  ceramics  and  shell  were  also  identified.  The  shell  was 
highly  fragmentary,  and  field  identification  indicated  that  it  was 
all  apparently  fresh-water  mussel. 

Because,  during  the  Day  excavations,  the  most  extensive  work  had 
been  conducted  in  the  mound  area,  the  test  pits  were  placed  in  the 
MavH  portion  of  the  site.  Test  Pit  1  was  situated  in  a  high-shell- 
density  area,  while  lest  Pit  2  was  placed  farther  to  the  east,  in  a 
secondary  high-density  area. 

Current  Resul ts :  lest  Pit  I  was  excavated  in  four  arbitrary 
leveTs  to  a  depth  of  10  centimeters  (15.8  inches)  below  present  ground 
surface.  Two  distinct  strata  were  defined.  Stratum  1  is  a  reddish- 
brown  (SYR  4/4)  sandy  clay  loam  plowzone,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  30 
centimeters  (11.9  inches).  All  artifacts,  primarily  flakes  and 
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flaking  dehitage,  were  recovered  in  Stratum  1.  The  sterile  zone  below 
the  plowzone,  a  dark  reddish-brown  (2.5YR  3/4)  silty  clay  loam,  is 
designated  Stratum  2.  A  close  examination  of  the  contact  between 
Strata  1  and  2  failed  to  reveal  any  indications  of  postmolds  or 
features,  nor  was  there  any  discernible  evidence  of  a  midden  which 
might  have  accounted  for  the  surface  shell  densities. 

Test  Pit  2  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels,  to  a  depth  of 
30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface,  and  two 
distinct  strata  were  defined.  The  upper.  Stratum  1,  is  a  silty  clay 
loam  plowzone,  approximately  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  in  depth.  As 
was  the  case  with  Stratum  1  in  Test  Pit  1,  the  soil  is  reddish-brown 
(SYR  4/4),  and  all  artifacts  recovered  from  the  unit  were  confined  to 
the  plowzone.  The  underlying  sterile  zone  is  a  red  silty  clay  loam, 
slightly  darker  than  2. SYR  4/6.  As  with  Test  Pit  1,  the  contact  line 
between  the  two  strata  was  examined  for  any  evidence  of  features  or 
postmolds;  neither  was  defined. 

Artifactual  material  recovered  from  this  site  (Table  9)  indicate 
activity  during  the  Larly  Archaic,  Middle  Archaic  (single  diagnostic). 
Late  Archaic,  and  Late  Woodland,  although  there  may  be  some  evidence 
of  a  transition  from  the  Middle  Woodland  into  the  Late  Woodland  (Plate 
25  and  26).  Our  data  are  in  agreement  with  Day's  excavations  since  he 
points  to  occupation  of  the  village  (33)  during  the  Late  Woodland 
period.  The  upper  strata  of  the  mound  (50)  did  indicate  Mississippian 
occupation,  but  in  this  area,  evidence  of  that  later  occupation  was 
apparently  confined  to  the  mound  with  the  supporting  village  being 
located  in  the  area  of  lMa31/32. 

lMa!40:  Archaeological  Investigations 

This  site  is  located  in  a  field  that  has  been  in  pasture  for 
about  forty  years  (Figure  28),  although  it  has  been  periodically  sub¬ 
jected  to  plowing  and  reseeding  (Mose  Walker,  personal  communication). 
The  plowing  has  reduced  the  definition  of  the  field  slope;  however,  a 
generalized  profile  indicates  that  the  field  slopes  upward  to  the  east 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  site.  The  slope  is  interrupted  by  slight 
rises,  and  it  is  on  the  first  rise  north  of  the  swale  which  separates 
lMal4U  from  lMal4l  that  the  former  occurs. 


Disturbance  at  the  site  may  have  resulted  from  the  construction 
of  a  farm  road  that  bisects  the  site's  eastern  boundary.  In  addition, 
there  is  some  indication  that  the  southern  portion  of  the  site  may 
have  been  impacted  by  military  maneuvers  and  associated  heavy  equip¬ 
ment.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  field  in  which  the  site  is  located, 
military  foxholes  were  identified  at  the  junction  of  the  field  and  the 
heavily  wooded  swale,  and,  immediately  north  of  this  treeline,  a 
grader  cut  and  backdirt  pile  were  found. 

Previous  Work:  The  site  was  recorded  during  the  1979  survey  of 
selected1  portions^ of  Redstone  Arsenal  (Alexander  1979:108-109).  At 
that  time,  it  was  identified  as  a  moderate-sized  lithic  scatter. 


PLATE  25.  PROJECTILE  POINTS  FROM  1MA33/50. 

a.  Big  Sandy;  b,  Stanley;  c.  White  Springs; 
d,  Copena  Triangular;  e,  Kent;  f.  Halifax-like 
g  and  h.  Type  98-99  (Faulkner  and  McCol lough 
1973);  1,  Mud  Creek;  j,  Gary;  k.  Baker's  Creek 
varlent,  similar  to  Steuben. 
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PLATE  26.  LITHIC  ARTIFACTS  AND  PREHISTORIC  CERAMICS  FROM  lMa33/50. 

a.  Broken  Biface  Reworked  Into  a  Punch/Graver;  b.  Bifacial 
Preform;  c  and  d,  Celts;  e,  Dlscoldal  Grounds tone;  f, 
Sandy  Cord  Impressed;  g,  Cox  Punctate;  h.  Bluff  Creek 
Simple  Stamp;  1,  Mulberry  Creek  Plain. 


FIGURE  28.  SKETCH  MAP  OF  SITE  !Mal40. 


measuring  approximately  40  to  SO  meters  (131  to  164  feet)  in  diameter. 

A  shovel -pitting  program,  undefined  in  the  survey  report,  was  conducted 
at  the  site,  in  addition  to  a  surface  collection  undertaken  along  a 
roadway  at  the  eastern  houndary  of  the  site.  No  midden  or  features 
were  located  during  the  subsurface  testing,  but  artifactual  material 
included  thru.,  complete  projectile  points  of  the  types  Swan  Lake,  Camp 
Creek,  and  Rakers  Creek,  plus  a  projectile  point  mid-section,  a  drill 
bit  fragment,  two  hi  face  axes,  a  utilized  flake,  a  core,  one 
hanmorstone  fragment,  and  ninety-five  flakes.  Unfortunately,  the 
report  does  not  distinguish  which  materials  were  found  in  shovel  pits, 
and  which  wore  recovered  From  the  surface  collection,  but,  on  the 
basis  of  the  diagnostic  projectile  points,  a  general  Woodland  period 
chronological  placement  was  suggested. 

Current  Worl  :  Ihe  testing  methodology  employed  at  this  site 
departed  slightly  from  t  lie  standard  procedures  used  during  the  testing 
program  at  the  majority  of  the  sites.  Surface  artifact  densities, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roadway  materials,  were  quite  low  at  the 
site,  and  the  pasture  cover  generally  obscured  ground  visibility. 
Consequently,  after  a  general  reconnaissance  of  the  site  area,  an 
arbitrary  centerpoint  was  located,  slightly  to  the  east  of  the  rise 
crest,  and  radial  transects  were  run  in  eight  directions  from  the 
center  point.  Shovel-pitting  was  then  undertaken  every  five  meters 
(16.4  feet)  along  each  radial,  with  the  pits  averaging  about  50  cen¬ 
timeters  (19.7  inches)  square,  and  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  in 
depth.  The  artifacts  recovered  from  this  radial  transect  survey  were 
then  plotted  on  a  general  site  map  in  order  to  determine  horizontal 
site  boundaries,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  artifact  densities  (Figure  29). 
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I  he  initial  transect  survey  revealed  the  site  to  encompass  5,200 
square  meters  ( b ‘ j , 9 / 3  square  feet),  and  to  measure  approximately  80 
meters  ( 262  feet)  north-soiith  and  65  meters  (213  feet)  east-west. 
Although  a  general  surface  collection  of  the  artifactual  material  in 
the  roadcut  was  made  after  both  the  general  surface  reconnaissance  and 
systematic  shovel -pi tt i ny  program,  the  latter  indicated  that  the  site 
does  not  extend  to  the  east  of  the  road.  The  main  concentration  of 
materials  was  located  to  the  north,  south,  and  east  of  the  arbitrary 
center  point,  or  downslope  from  the  rise  crest.  Based  on  the  results 
of  the  shovel -pi tt i ng ,  two  test  units  were  placed  in  high-density 
locations.  Test  Pit  1  is  situated  at  13N/1W-1E,  and  is  a  one-meter  by 
two-meter  (3.28  feet  by  6.6  feet)  excavation  unit.  Test  Pit  2  is 
located  at  4S/2E,  and  is  a  one-meter  square  unit  (3.28  feet).  The 
differentiation  ir.  unit  size,  the  only  instance  in  which  a  unit  larger 
than  one  meter  square  was  utilized,  resulted  from  an  il 1 -conceived 
attempt  to  establish,  early  in  the  project,  the  relationship  of  the 
upper  strata  humus  and  plowzone  to  the  lower  strata  undisturbed  B 
h or i zon . 


Current  jtesuHs;  Test  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
1  eveTs  "to  a' ffc'pTli  oT  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  the  surface. 
The  stratigraphy  of  the  unit  revealed  three  strata.  The  upper  stratum 
is  a  pasture-grass  arid  humus  zone,  averaging  five  centimeters  in 
thickness,  and  is  clearly  differentiated  from  the  underlying  Ap  hori¬ 
zon  (Stratum  2).  Stratum  Pisa  yel 1 owi sh- red  (SYR  5/6  to  5YR  4/6) 
silty  clay  loam,  differentiated  from  Stratum  3  (2.5YR  4/4  reddish- 
brown  silty  clay  loan)  by  the  presence  of  cultural  materials  and  of 
cultural  disturbance  from  plow  action.  The  majority  of  artifacts  were 
confined  to  the  upper  two  strata  with  isolated  flakes  occurring  in  the 
upper  five  centimeters  (1.9  inches)  of  Stratum  3. 

Test  Pit  2  was  also  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth 
of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  and  exhibited  an  identical  profile  to 
that  of  Test  Pit  1.  As  with  Test  Pit  1,  all  cultural  material  was 
confined  to  the  upper  two  strata.  No  evidence  of  midden  or  features 
were  found  in  either  pit. 

Because  disturbance  at  this  site  resulted  primarily  from  con¬ 
tinuous  plowing,  we  felt  there  was  a  possibility  that  some  areas  of 
the  site  might  have  escaped  the  plow  and  undisturbed  features  might  be 
present.  Consequently,  a  five  meter  (16.4  feet)  square  gradall  cut 
was  made  between  Test  Pits  1  and  2  on  the  downslope  side  of  the  small 
ridge  crest.  The  cut  was  cleared  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9 
inches)  and  shovel  skimmed.  No  indications  of  features  were  iden- 
ti fied. 

On  the  basis  of  artifactual  material  recovered  (Table  10),  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  site  area  oc cured  during  the  Middle  and  Late  Archaic  and 
the  Late  Woodland  poriuds  (Plate  27).  Alexander  (1979.109)  also 
reported  ,i  Middle  Woodland  component.  The  possibility,  therefore, 
exists  that  the  Woodland  period  occupations  at  this  site  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Woodland  activity  at  !Ma3l/32  and  lMa33/50  since  these 
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PLATE  27.  LITHIC  ARTIFACTS  FROM  lMal40  AND  lMal42. 

From  lMal40:  a.  Type  113  Projectile  Point; 
b,  Morrow  Mountain  Rounded;  c  and  d,  Copena 
Triangular;  e.  Swan  Lake. 

From  lMal42:  f,  Gary;  <»,  Bifacial  Backed  Side 
Scraper . 
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site  ureas  are  scp.ir ited  from  lMal4U  by  the  Boundary  Canal,  an 
historic  land  modification. 

_I_M_a49;  Introduct ion  and  Tomography 

As  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  previous  investigations 
section,  lMa40  was  completely  excavated  in  1941  by  H.  Summerfield  Day. 
At  the  conclusion  ot  that  field  project,  all  backfill  material  was  re¬ 
positioned  with  the  aid  of  a  backhoe,  and  the  mound  essentially 
recreated.  Therefore,  the  procedures  conducted  at  the  time  of  the  New 
World  Research  work  at  the  site  involved  the  relocation  of  the  site 
ana  md  reconstruct-"!  mound  and  limited  subsurface  testing  and  sur¬ 
face  collection. 

The  !Ma49  mound  is  on  the  southwestern  side  of  a  rocky-soiled 
knoll  with  limestone  outcrops.  This  protrusion  above  the  upper  allu¬ 
vial  terrace  surface  rises  to  a  maximum  elevation  between  178  meters 
(984  feet)  and  1/9  meters  (587  feet)  ASL ,  some  four  meters  (13  feet) 
above  the  surrounding  terrace  top.  The  site  is  on  a  southwest¬ 
trending  spur  from  the  knoll;  crestal  elevation  of  the  spur  is  two  or 
three  meters  (6.6  or  9.8  feet)  below  the  highest  part  of  the  knoll. 

The  knoll  and  spur  bound  two  sides  of  a  closed  basin,  apparently 
a  sink,  and  the  alluvial  terrace  completes  the  closure.  The  deepest 
portions  of  the  basin  are  adjacent  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  knoll; 
several  sapping  depressions,  well-defined  basins  from  one  to  a  few 
meters  across,  occur  at  the  slope  change  from  the  sink  floor  to  the 
slopes  of  the  knoll.  One  of  these  depressions  lies  30  to  40  meters 
(98  to  131  feet)  north-northeast  of  the  mound.  This  depression  is 
bounded  on  the  knoll  side  by  a  limestone  outcrop,  and  an  entrance 
opens  into  a  low  0.5  meters  (1.6  feet)  cave  passage  under  the  knoll. 
Although  the  cave  was  inspected,  it  was  partially  collapsed  and  the 
entrance  way  would  not  allow  even  a  small  adult  to  enter. 

Ephemeral  ponds  in  the  sapping  depressions  would  have  been  the 
only  water  source  within  25U  meters  to  300  meters  (820  to  984  feet)  of 
the  site  in  prehistoric  times.  Data  are  insufficient  for  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  condition  of  the  sapping  depression  closest  to  the 
lMa49  mound  location  during  the  prehistoric  occupation.  It  is 
possible  that  the  depression  and  associated  cave  were  known  to  the 
builders  of  the  mound. 

!Ma49:  Archaeological  Investigations 


The  extent  and  results  of  the  1941  excavations  at  the  site 
will  he  detailed  below.  It  was  apparent,  at  the  time  of  the  New  World 
Research  revisit  to  the  site  location,  that  certain  topographic  and 
landmark  features  had  been  obliterated  or  changed  since  the  time  of 
the  1941  work,  resulting  in  the  obscuring  of  the  site  location.  While 
the  site,  during  the  1941  excavations,  was  in  a  wooded  pasture  loca¬ 
tion,  by  the  1980  revisit  the  site  lay  within  a  secondary-growth 
forest  location  (Mate  28).  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent 
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PLATE  28.  IMa49  LOOKING  NORTHEAST.  THE  MOUND  IS  LOCATED 
IN  THE  FOREST  JUST  INSIDE  THE  CORNER  OF  THE 
TREE  STAND  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 


of  modification  to  the  site  area  in  the  intervening  years  between  the 
two  projects;  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  southern  and  western 
off-mound  portions  of  the  site  have  been  impacted  by  plowing  and 
cultivation. 

Previous  Work:  The  initial  recording  of  the  site  was  done  by  H. 
Summerfield  Day,  who  had  identified  the  site  location  during  work  con¬ 
ducted  at  IMa  31/32.  In  March,  1941,  excavations  were  begun  at  the 
site  under  Day's  supervision,  and  the  excavations  continued  intermit¬ 
tently  until  the  end  of  June  of  the  same  year.  There  is  no  Indication 
that  any  village  was  associated  with  the  mound,  and  surface  artifacts, 
even  In  the  immediate  area  of  the  mound  and  on  the  mound,  were 
reported  as  sparse  or  non-existent  (Day  n.d.d;  n.d.e).  The  mound  was 
reported  as  conical,  with  a  round  base  approximately  27.4  meters  (90 
feet)  In  diameter,  averaging  1.5  meters  (5  feet)  In  height  at  the 
center  (Plate  29  and  Figure  30). 

The  initial  excavation,  following  mound  clearance,  was  a  1.5-meter 
(5-foot)  -wide  north- south  trench,  running  from  the  southern  periphery 
of  the  mound  inward  to  the  mound  center  for  a  distance  of  13.7  meters 
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PLATE  29.  1MA49  PRIOR  TO  1941  EXCAVATIONS.  LOOKING  WEST. 

Courtesy  of  the  Office  for  Archaeological  Research 
Moundville,  Alabama. 


(45  feet).  This  preliminary  test  indicated  that  the  mound  composition 
was  "fairly  uniform  brownish-red  clay,  only  slightly  darker  than  the 
red  clay  undisturbed  subsoil  base"  (Day  n.d.e).  While  there  were 
indications  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  fill  had  been  disturbed  by 
root  activity,  there  were  no  indications  of  more  than  one  building 
stage  involved  in  the  mound  construction.  Following  consultation  with 
H.  V.  Anderson  from  the  Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History  concerning 
the  profile.  Day  slightly  al tered  the  approach  being  taken  with  the 
excavation,  deciding  to  excavate  the  mound  fully  in  order  to  define 
its  use  as  a  burial  mound.  Day  gridded  the  entire  site  into  1.5-meter 
(5-foot)  squares,  and  each  square  was  designated  by  the  coordinates 
forming  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square.  Excavation  "was  started 
by  a  north- south  trench  between  the  45  and  50  lines  extending  from  the 
RIO  line  south  to  the  R110  lines"  (Day  n.d.d)  (Plate  30),  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  same  manner  to  the  95  line,  whereupon  the  length  of  the 
north-south  trenches  was  reduced  to  encompass  only  the  mound  proper 
(Figure  30).  Each  north- facing  profile,  up  to  and  including  the  120 
line,  beginning  with  the  50  line,  was  drawn  (Figure  31).  Backdirt 
from  each  succeeding  trenching  procedure  was  replaced  into  the  pre¬ 
ceding  trenches,  which  resulted  in  the  mound  being  excavated  according 
to  a  vertical  slicing  methodology.  Therefore,  by  the  conclusion  of 
excavations,  there  was  virtually  no  backfilling  left,  and  all  excava¬ 
tion  fill  had  been  replaced,  essentially  reforming  the  mound. 

The  excavations  indicated  that  the  original  surface  of  the  mound 
is  slightly  less  than  0.5  feet  (.15  meters)  higher  than  the 
surrounding  land  surface.  A  series  of  burial  pits  had  been  excavated 
into  the  elevated  rise,  with  the  pit  fill  from  the  various  features 
forming  a  portion  of  the  mound  superstructure.  Although  five  of  the 
forty-eight  lower-level  features  overlap  (Figure  32),  it  appears  that 
the  excavation  of  the  burial  pits  and  the  mound  construction  were 
sequential  events,  with  no  time  between  the  two  stages  to  allow  the 
formation  of  a  humus  layer.  Subsequent  to  the  construction  of  the 
mound,  four  features  (burial  pits)  were  intruded  into  the  upper  levels 
of  the  mound,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  the  same 
cultural  manifestation  as  the  lower  features.  In  addition,  two  of  the 
lower-level  features  do  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  use  as 
burial  pits.  J_n  toto,  fifty-four  features  were  defined  during  the 
course  of  the  excavation  of  the  mound:  four  were  late  burial  pits; 
two  w ere  not  burial  pits;  and  forty-eight  were  typical  Copena  burial 
pits.  The  latter  will  be  discussed  first. 

The  forty-eight  Copena  features  are  basically  similar  in  con¬ 
struction,  though  variation  does  occur.  All  show  careful  excavation 
of  walls  and  floor,  with  special  emphasis  on  achieving  a  smooth  right 
angle  at  the  floor/wall  junction.  The  pits  are,  however,  not 
contemporaneous.  Apparently,  forty-three  were  constructed  about  the 
same  time;  however,  as  noted  previously,  five  pits  were  constructed 
later,  partially  overlapped  underlying  features.  The  time  lapse  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  pit  constructions  could  not  be  determined,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  all  forty-eight  were  constructed  prior  to  the  final 
mound-building  stage.  The  lack  of  any  indication  of  buried  A  horizons 
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I IGURf  32.  1941  FIGURE  OF  lMa49  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF 

FEATURES  AND  BURIALS  IN  THE  AREA  EXCAVATED. 
(Courtesy  of  the  Office  for  Archaeological 
Research,  Moundville,  Alabama) 


wi'hin  the  mound  would  indicate  that  the  period  between  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  pits  and  the  mound  formal ization  was  short,  and  would  not 
have  allowed  for  the  development  of  an  A  horizon. 

[here  is  not  a  consistent  pattern  to  the  depth  of  the  features, 
nor  to  their  orientation  or  preparation.  The  deepest  reaches  some  1.9 
meters  (6.2  feet)  below  the  baseline  of  the  mound,  while  the 
shallowest  extends  only  for  6.1  centimeters  (0.2  feet)  into  the 
subsoil.  Twenty-six  of  the  features  are  oriented  northwest-southeast, 
wtiile  the  remainder  are  oriented  northeast-southwest,  east-west,  or 
north  south.  All  the  remainder  (2?)  of  pits  lie  west  of  the  mound 
center,  as  noted  by  Day,  "there  is  no  apparent  explanation  for  either 
this  distribution,  or  for  the  direction  of  the  pit  axes"  (n.d.d:5). 

I  went y-one  of  the  pits  had  foreign  clay  deposits  present,  usually 
at  each  end  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  unshaped,  non-puddled  clay 
masses  averaged  9.1  centimeters  to  12.1  centimeters  (0.3  to  0.4  feet) 
in  thickness,  four  other  pits  exhibited  clay  deposition  which 
extended  over  most  or  all  of  the  pit  floor,  while,  in  one  pit,  the 
clay  mass  had  been  placed  across  the  center  of  the  feature.  The  clays 
utilized  were  either  white,  yellow,  gray,  greenish,  or  blue-gray  in 
color.  Day  implies  no  specific  function  for  the  clay  deposits,  though 
it  should  be  noted  that  he  does  mention  similar  structural  features  as 
being  present  in  other  Copena  burial  sites. 
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Although  the  presumed  function  of  the  pits  is  mortuary,  hone 
fragments  were  identified  in  only  one  of  the  48  Copena  pits. 
Decomposition  of  bone  is  attributed  to  the  impervious  nature  of  the 
clay  subsoil,  which  "would  hold  moisture  around  the  bodies  for  a  1 ang 
time  after  interment"  (Day  n.d.d:12).  There  was  no  correlation 
between  pits  with  clay  masses  and  pits  with  artifactual  materials,  and 
it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  Day's  conclusion  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  absence  of  bone  is  undoubtedly  correct,  assuming  that  artifactual 
material  usually  accompanies  the  actual  interment. 

With  regard  to  artifacts  found  in  association  with  the  forty- 
eight  features,  no  more  than  four  items  were  found  in  any  one  feature, 
and,  the  majority  of  times,  only  one  artifact  was  present.  Galena 
pieces,  some  with  shaping,  occurred  in  fifteen  of  the  features,  and 
greenstone  celts  or  spades  occurred  in  eight.  Three  of  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  features  produced  one  example  each  of  greenstone  and 
galena.  Additionally,  two  of  these  features  produced  examples  of 
copper  objects,  and,  also,  one  piece  of  galena.  Only  one  piece  of  pot¬ 
tery,  a  perforated  1 imestone-gri t- tempered  disc,  was  found  in  a 
Copena  feature  context. 

At  levels  contemporaneous  with  the  Copena  burial  pits  were  two 
features  apparently  not  intended  for  mortuary  uses,  though  one  could 
be  an  unfinished  burial  pit.  The  first  feature,  designated  Feature  1 
by  Day,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  mound.  The  feature  was 
approximately  0.8  meters  (3  feet)  in  diameter,  with  a  maximum  depth  of 
21.3  centimeters  (0.7  feet).  The  sides  were  sloping  and  the  bottom 
rounded,  though  definition  of  the  feature  floor  was  hampered  by  the 
intrusion  of  tree  roots  into  the  feature.  Numerous  fire-cracked  and 
fire-burned  stones  covered  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  occurred  intermit¬ 
tently  throughout  the  fill.  Though  no  evidence  of  wall-firing  was 
discerned.  Day  postulated  that  the  pit  was  used  as  a  fire-basin 
(n.d.d:/).  The  second  feature  (Feature  30)  apparently  is  an  unfi¬ 
nished  burial  pit. 

Four  features,  all  burial  pits,  were  intrusive  into  the  upper 
fill  of  the  mound  (Features  17,  29,  41,  and  47).  Badly  disintegrated 
and  very  fragmentary  burials  were  found  in  each  of  the  features, 
though  only  one  produced  any  artifactual  material  ,  a  small,  broken, 
grit- tempered  water  jar.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  vessel  had  ever  been  fired,  and,  though  the  jar  appeared  complete 
when  first  exposed,  removal  caused  breakage  along  the  coil  lines. 

Three  of  the  intrusive  pits  were  first  identified  by  a 
"carelessly  arranged  pile  or  line  of  limestone  rock"  (Day  n.d.d:7), 
which  extended  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  surface  of  the  mound.  The  pit 
outlines  of  all  four  were  indistinct,  the  pits  having  been  refilled 
after  interment  of  the  hurials  with  the  same  red  clay  which  formed  the 
matrix  of  the  mound.  Only  a  slight  variation  in  hardness  allowed  for 
the  definition  of  the  pit  outlines.  As  opposed  to  the  Copena 
features,  there  had  been  no  utilization  of  foreign  fill  in  the 
features . 


In  conclusion,  the  results  of  the  Day  excavations  at  lMa49  indi¬ 
cate  that  four  primary  stages  of  events  occurred  at  the  site.  Stage  1 
was  the  preparation  of  the  initial  forty-three  burial  pits  on  a 
slightly  elevated  rise.  Stage  2  was  the  subsequent  excavation  of  five 
additional  burial  pits,  overlapping  Stage  1  features.  During  Stages  1 
and  2,  fill  material  from  all  the  pits  was  piled  to  the  sides  of  the 
features,  and  formed  portions  of  the  subsequent  mound  fill. 

Therefore,  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  mound,  distinct  red  lenses  are 
apparent,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  feature  fill  in  the  construc¬ 
tion.  Stage  3  was  the  actual  construction  of  the  mound,  which  appears 
to  have  occurred  within  a  short  span  of  time  of  the  first  two  stages. 
The  final  Stage  4  was  after  the  Copena  period  Stages  1  through  3,  and 
resulted  in  the  intrusion  of  four  additional  burial  pits  into  the 
mound  top.  The  presence  of  a  possible  Mississippian  vessel  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  one  of  the  burials  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Mississippian 
Period  date  for  the  occurrences  of  the  Stage  4  events;  however,  the 
dearth  of  artifactual  material  associated  with  Stage  4  makes  it 
impossible  to  date  with  confidence  the  Stage  4  events. 

Current  Work:  The  initial  problem  faced  during  the  reexamination 
of  the  site  location  was  to  determine  exactly  where  the  mound  had  been 
situated.  In  the  years  between  the  1941  excavations  and  the  1980 
testing  program,  continuing  cultivation  of  the  land  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  site  had  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  the  access  road 
to  the  site,  which  figured  prominently  in  Day's  map  coordinates  for 
the  site,  examination  of  aerial  photographs  and  on-ground  recon¬ 
naissance  resulted,  finally,  in  the  relocation  of  the  mound. 

Doth  on-mound  radials  and  off-mound  transects  were  conducted,  in 
an  effort  to  determine  if  a  possible  village  association  with  the 
mound  could  be  defined.  Artifact  densities  were  negligible,  with  the 
small  amount  of  artifactual  material  confined  to  off-mound  contexts 
(Figure  33;  Table  11).  During  the  course  of  the  radial  program,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  mound  had  been  disturbed  by  pothunters,  who  were 
probably  unaware  that  the  entire  structure  had  been  fully  excavated. 

In  lieu  of  test  pits,  one  profile  in  a  pothunter  hole  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  mound  (Figure  34),  and  one  50-centimeter  (19.7  inch)  square 
off-mound  shovel  test,  were  placed  at  the  site. 

Current  Results:  The  total  excavation  of  the  mound  structure  by 
Day  obViaTed" 'the  necessity  of  further  testing  at  the  site  vicinity. 

The  purpose  of  the  pro f i 1 e  and  shovel  test  was  to  gather  additional 
data  on  soil  types  and  colors.  As  will  be  noted  in  Figure  34,  the 
profile  failed  to  reveal  any  indications  of  midden  or  building  levels, 
and  it  is  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  profile  that  Day's  exca¬ 
vations  have  obliterated  any  evidence  of  the  building  sequence  of  the 
mound . 

Our  excavations  recovered  no  artifactual  material;  the  only 
cultural  remains  found  at  the  site  were  from  the  surface  transects  to 
south  and  west  of  the  mound.  Oiven  the  proximity  to  the  mound  of 
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lMa3l/32,  there  is  no  way  we  can  determine  if  the  small  quantity  of 
surface  material  found  in  the  investigation  of  lMa49  (Table  11)  is 
related  to  the  Copena  occupation  at  the  latter  site  or  occupation  at 
the  former  site,  nearly.  Day's  work  (n.d.d;  n.d.e;  n.d.f)  indicates 
the  mound  was  a  Copena  site  with  later  re-use  during  the  Mi ssi ssippian 
period,  hut  our  results  can  offer  no  additional  information  concerning 
the  primary  or  secondary  occupation  of  lMa49.  It  is  possible  that  the 
cave  near  the  mound  might  contain  artifactual  material  dating  to  the 
Ceirena  period  since  use  of  such  shelters  is  wel  1 -documented  (Walthall 
n.d.);  however,  as  mentioned  above,  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  phy¬ 
sically  investigate  that  feature. 

1  Mai 4c:  Introduction  and  I opography 

The  upland  Tennessee  Diver  terrace,  which  measures  200  meters 
( o So  feet)  wide,  at  tin's  site  is  much  narrower  than  at  sites  lMa31/32, 
iMa33/50,  and  IMaMO  to  the  east.  Local  relief  is  greater  at  lMal42, 
because  the  eastern  end  covers  part  of  an  elongated  rise  above  the 
recent  Tennessee  River  terrace,  and  the  central  and  western  portions 
lie  on  a  limestone-bedrock  ridge  nose,  which  extends  south-southeast 
from  the  upland  ridges  to  the  north.  Maximum  elevation  on  this  nose 
is  approximately  177.4  meters  (582  feet)  ASL ,  and,  on  the  rise  to  the 
cist,  it  is  approximately  175.3  meters  (575  feet)  ASL.  A  gentle 
southward  slope  loads  down  to  a  narrow,  shallow  swale  on  the  recent 
river  terrace.  The  swale  bottom  lies  at  approximately  170.7  meters 
(560  feet)  A  Si. . 

IMa 142  may  also  differ  from  those  sites  farther  east  in  its  pro¬ 
bable  source  of  potable  water.  At  present, the  surface  of  the  recent 
Tennessee  River  terrace  adjacent  to  the  site  exhibits  no  well-defined 
swales  which  might  contain  long-lasting  ponds.  However  a  large  (but 
unnamed)  perennial  stream  lies  250  meters  (820  feet)  west  of  the 
western  end  of  the  site.  It  drains  the  uplands  to  the  northwest  and 
north  of  the  site.  A  smaller,  possibly  intermittent,  stream  passes 
some  250  meters  (820  feet)  south  of  the  site  in  a  swale  on  the  lower 
alluvial  terrace.  This  stream  collects  water  from  four  drainage 
swales  which  join  just  east  of  the  site.  One  of  these  swales  lies 
immediately  north  and  northeast  of  the  site.  In  its  present  condition 
it  contains  no  well-defined  channel,  but  does  transmit  surface  and 
ground  water  in  a  series  of  shallow,  boggy  depressions .  The  indige¬ 
nous  population  could  probably  have  found  this  swale  a  relatively 
constant  and  convenient  source  of  water.  It  is  also  possible  that  a 
pond  was  present  in  a  swale  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  south  from  the 
site,  but  that  the  swale  has  been  largely  filled  and  nearly  obli¬ 
terated  by  development  of  a  bar  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  recent 
Tonne, ee  River  terrain. 

1 Ma 142:  Archaeological  Investigations 

The  site  is  located  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  project 
corridor,  and  lies  within  the  Hazardous  Demolition  Test  Area  of 
Redstone  Arsenal .  While  the  majority  of  the  immediate  area  of  the 


silo  is  pasture  grassland,  a  significant  portion  of  it  has  been 
impacted  by  the  military  construction  of  a  demolition  testing  pad 
(figure  35)  and  associated  test  facilities.  The  primary  impact  from 
the  construction  has  been  stirficial;  however,  at  least  one  subsurface 
unit,  a  concrete- 1 i ned  tunnel  structure  which  leads  to  the  test  wall 
adjacent  to  the  demolition  pad,  has  impacted  the  subsurface  integrity 
of  the  site  area.  In  addition,  Backhoe  Trench  I  24-3,  placed  at  the 
junction  line  of  the  pasture  and  woodline  along  the  southwestern  edge 
of  the  site,  indicated  that,  during  the  construction  of  the  test 
facilities,  soil  displacement  occurred.  The  exact  extent,  however,  of 
overburden  removal  is  not  known,  nor,  during  the  testing  of  the  site, 
did  it  appear  that  the  entire  area  of  the  site  has  been  disturbed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Previous  Work:  The  site  was  originally  recorded  during  the  1978 
survey  of  selected  portions  of  Redstone  Arsenal  (Alexander 
1979:110-111).  On  the  basis  of  an  unsystematic  surface  collection  and 
shovel-pitting  procedure,  the  site  was  reported  as  100  meters  (328 
feet)  east-west,  20  to  30  meters  (65.6  to  98.4  feet)  north-south,  with 
30  to  40  centimeters  (11.8  to  15.8  inches)  of  cultural  deposits.  No 
diagnostics  were  recovered  either  during  the  collection  or  during  the 
subsurface  testing,  although  two  bi face  fragments,  one  biface  preform 
I,  ninety-eight  flakes,  four  utilized  flakes,  a  hammerstone,  and  a 
core,  among  other  items,  were  identified.  On  the  basis  of  the  arti- 
f actual  assemblage,  Alexander  could  make  no  determination  as  to  a 
cultural  affiliation,  though  he  did  note  that  localized  midden  depo¬ 
sits  and  sub-plowzone  features  were  present. 

Trent  Work:  The  impact  to  the  site  had  been  profound  enough 
that  much  of  the"  surf icial  artifact  material  extent  may  have  been 
directly  related  to  movement  of  materials  during  the  various  construc¬ 
tion  phases.  As  Backhoe  Trench  I  24-3  indicated  during  the  deep¬ 
testing  program,  there  was  a  definite  indication  that  surface  soils 
had  been  moved  toward  the  south  and  southeast  during,  probably,  the 
construction  of  the  main  demolition  pad.  Therefore,  prior  to  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  the  radials  at  the  site,  an  intensive  non-collection  sur¬ 
face  reconnaissance  was  conducted,  in  order  to  determine  the  presence 
of  possible  undisturbed,  or  minimally  disturbed,  areas  of  cultural 
materials.  It  was  determined,  during  the  surface  reconnaissance,  that 
two  distinct  areas  of  concentration  existed  at  the  site,  the  core 
areas  of  each  separated  by  approximately  160  meters  (525  feet)  (Figure 
35).  farh  core  area  is  treated,  in  terms  of  the  collection  radials, 
as  a  separate  entity  within  IMa 142. 

The  results  of  the  radial  collection  procedure  indicated  that  the 
site  area  encompasses  11,625  square  meters  (13,903  square  yards),  and 
that  three  concentrations  of  artifactual  material  are  present  (Figures 
36  and  37). 

Primary  concentration  in  IMa 142a  coincides  with  the  site  as 
originally  defined  by  Alexander  (1979),  with  the  majority  of  the 
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drti  factual  material  identified  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  the 
e<'nterpoint  within  the  area  of  maximum  disturbance  (Figure  3b).  Two 
additional  concentrations  were  located  during  the  radial  transects, 
both  being  located  in  lMal42b  (Figure  37). 

As  the  testing  program  of  the  project  was  designed  to  test  the 
previously  recorded  site  areas,  both  test  units  were  placed  within 
primary  concentration  lMal42a,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  possible 
presence  of  midden  or  sub-plowzone  features. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pits  1  and  2  exhibited  virtually  identical 

profiles,  and”  each  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth 
of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface.  Stratum 
1  is  the  plowzone,  with  an  average  width  in  both  pits  of  15  centimeters 
(5.9  inches),  though  it  did  occur  as  low  as  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches) 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Test  Pit  2.  The  stratum  is  composed  of  a 
reddish-brown  ( SYR  4/4)  silty  loam,  and,  in  both  pits,  the  majority  of 
the  artifactual  material  recovered  was  extracted  from  this  stratum. 

The  underlying  Stratum  2  had  no*  been  disturbed  by  plowing,  and, 
except  for  occasional  occurrences  ol  flakes  in  the  upper  three  to  five 
centimeters  (l.l  to  1.9  inches),  the  stratum  was  sterile.  Also  com¬ 
posed  of  a  silty  loam,  though  its  content  is  slightly  more  clayey  than 
that  of  Stratum  1,  the  level  of  coloration  in  Stratum  2  varies  from 
red  to  redder  than  2.5YP  4/6. 

The  results  of  the  test  pit  procedure  failed  to  produce  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  either  midden  or  subplowzone  features;  therefore,  a  systema¬ 
tic  augering  of  Area  A  was  conducted,  following  the  excavation  of  the 
test  units.  Three  lines  of  auger  holes  were  placed,  running  east-west 
across  the  area.  The  lines  were  spaced  at  15-meter  (49  feet)  inter¬ 
vals  from  one  another,  with  each  auger  hole  placed  at  five-meter  (16.4 
feet)  intervals  along  each  line.  The  northernmost  line  continued  for 
ten  meters  (32.8  feet)  beyond  the  length  of  the  other  two,  and  turned 
at  a  9(j-degree  angle  north  in  order  to  test  a  low  ridge  line  (Figure 
36).  The  augering  reiterated  the  results  of  the  test  unit  excavations, 
revealing  no  midden  or  sub-plowzone  features. 

Our  investigations  at  this  site  yielded  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
lithic  materials  (Table  12),  although  the  only  diagnostic  was  a  single 
Gary  projectile  point  (Plate  2 7 f ) .  This  point  has  a  rather  long  tem¬ 
poral  range  which  begins  in  the  Late  Archaic  period,  but  can  extend 
into  the  Woodland  period.  The  absence  of  ceramics  from  the  site, 
however,  may  be  a  clue  that  the  occupation  dates  to  the  Late  Archaic 
period.  Alternatively,  the  site  may  have  been  utilized  for  extractive 
purposes  in  which  case  ceramics  may  not  have  been  part  of  the  artifact 
inventory  for  that  particular  activity.  Our  data  are  simply  inade¬ 
quate  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  possible  occupation  or  use  of  the 
site  area.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  artifactual  quantity, 
that  the  occupation  was  intense. 
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TABLE  12.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  1  Mil 42. 


Surface, 
Rad i  a  I  s  , 
&  S.  P. 


mo  d i f i e  d 


l  i  rmcs 

('hipped  stone 

Flakes,  u  nmo  d i  f i e  d 
P  r  i  ma  r  y 
Secondary 
f  e  r  t i ar  y 

Make  frag.,  untnod  i  f  i  ed 
Se  conda  r  y 
r  e  r  t  i  a  r  y 

Debr  i  s  ,  unrnod  i  f  i  ed 
I  lakes,  mo  <1  i  t  i  e  d 
Sccondar  y 
Tertiary 

Flake  fragments,  modified 
Secondary 
Ter  t  i  ary 

Debris,  modified 
Cor  e ,  unmod i  f i ed 
Unifacial  tools 
Denticulate  flake 
Unidentified  fragment 
Graver 

Bifacial  tools 
Un i d .  frag.,  no 
apparent  usage 
P r  e form 

Backs  ide  scraper 
Unid.  frag., scraping  use 
Projectile  po  i  n  t  s 
Gary 

Whole  unid. 

Knife  fragment  s 
Gr  ounds  tone 

Battered  Ig.  cobble  frag. 
Unmod.  river  cobble 
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Glass 

Unid.  bottle,  green 
Ce  ramie 

Wh  i t  ewa  r  e ,  unde  c . 
Metal 

Brass  she  I  I 
Mi  see  I  I  ancous 
Plastic 


T.P.  1 


T.P.  2 


Totals 


6 

8 

10 

24 

73 

46 

50 
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6 

3 

9 
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50 

50 
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38 

1  5 

26 

79 

2 

1 

1 

4 

7 

2 

1 
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1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 
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10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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3 
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1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
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Site  on  the  Recent  Tennessee  River  Terrace 

I M a 1 4 1 :  In product ion  and  Topography 

1  Ha  141  is  the  only  archaeol ogical  site  identified  and/or  tested 
within  the  project  area  on  or  in  the  recent  alluvial  terrace.  As 
discussed  within  the  context  of  the  upland  terrace  age  north  of  the 
recent  Tennessee  River  terrace,  lMal41  provides  an  important 
archaeological  date  in  the  geomorphic  history  of  the  study  area.  For 
geomorphic  and  palco-environmental  interpretation,  the  important 
features  of  the  site  are  (1)  the  interstratification  of  sterile 
Tennessee  River  sediments  and  inidden  deposits  in  bands  several  cen¬ 
timeters  thick,  and  (2)  the  presence  of  Archaic  midden  and  Woodland 
midden  lenses. 

The  recent  alluvial  terrace  on  and  in  which  the  site  lies  is 
approximately  250  meters  (320  feet)  broad  where  the  Boundary  Drainage 
Channel  cuts  through  it.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  terrace  is  a 
gentle  slope  down  from  rises  of  the  older  terrace.  Approximately  the 
northern  half  of  the  recent  terrace  is  a  120-meter  (394  feet)  wide 
elongated  basin,  with  a  swampy,  flat  axial  zone  some  60  meters  (197 
feet)  broad.  South  from  the  axial  swamp,  a  natural  levee  or  levee-top 
bar  surface  slopes  upward  to  a  crest  at  the  former  Tennessee  River 
cutbank.  Elevations  range  from  below  170  meters  (558  feet)  ASL  in  the 
swampy  depression,  to  170  meters  (558  feet)  ASL  at  high  points  along 
the  bank  crest.  This  crest  is  less  than  ten  meters  (33  feet)  wide 
between  the  gentle,  ten  to  fifteen  percent  slope  to  the  north  and  the 
forty-five  percent  slope  down,  either  to  the  river  edge,  or  to  an 
eroded  fringe  of  fragments  of  either  an  older  swale  or  a  levee  face 
bar  (sec  above). 

!Mal41 :  Archaeological  Investigations: 

The  site  is  situated  just  off  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of 
Redstone  Arsenal ,  on  land  currently  administered  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  A  military  access  road  to  the  Laser  Testing  Range, 
however,  runs  east-west  along  the  terrace  crest,  in  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  site.  The  site  extends  on  both  the  east  and  western  sides 
of  the  Boundary  Canal  for  distances  of  250  and  750  meters  (820  and 
2460  feet),  respectively,  but  testing  procedures  indicate  that  it  does 
not  extend  to  the  north  of  the  military  road  into  the  swampy,  flat 
axial  zone.  Fluctuating  water  levels  in  the  Tennessee  River  are 
causing  extensive  erosion  of  the  present  bank  profile  (Plates  31  and 
32),  and  much  of  the  surface  artifactual  material  identified  is  pre¬ 
sent  on  beaches,  which  are  exposed  only  during  low-water  levels. 

Previous  Work :  lMal4l  was  known  previous  to  the  1978  resurvey  of 
the  site  by  Alexander  ( 1979:109-110 );  however,  no  data  pertaining  to 
its  original  description  are  available.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's 
reconnaissance  of  the  site  locality,  the  southern  face  of  the  bank  was 
experiencing  extensive  lateral  erosion  from  the  Tennessee  River's 
fluctuating  water  levels.  Alexander  made  a  surface  collection  from 
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tnith  the  bank  and  luMthi's,  .in cl  defined  intermittent  lenses  of  shell 
containing  some  ceramics  and  hands  of  dark  soil  .  .  containing 

artifacts"  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  meters  (19.7  to  26  feet)  below 
the  surface  of  the  hank  (Alexander  1979:110).  In  addition  to  Big 
Slough  and  1  edhetter  points,  one  ground  stone  fragment,  examples  of 
mussel  shell,  and  f lake's,  were  identified,  and,  within  the  narrative 
description  of  the  site,  ceramics  are  indicated  to  occur,  though  no 
definition  of  types  is  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  lithic 
assemblage,  and,  presumably,  that  of  ceramic  occurrence,  the  cultural 
affiliation  for  the  site  is  indicated  as  Archaic,  and  possibly 
W  odland. 

Current  Work:  The  extent  of  the  lateral  erosion  of  the  bank  is 
not  Known.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  consulting  geomorphologist 
to  determine,  from  various  maps  and  aerial  photographs,  any  shift  in 
river  width  or  position,  failed  conclusively  to  demarcate  the  impact 
of  the  river.  Nonetheless,  during  several  visits  to  the  site  locality 
in  the  course  of  the  project  (at  times  of  low  and  high  water),  it  was 

evident  that  cultural  materials  extend  at  least  two  to  three  meters 

(6.5  to  10  feet)  out  from  the  cutbank  on  the  low-water  beaches.  The 
lateral  erosion  is  also  causing  intermittent  bank  slumpage. 

It  was  apparent,  during  the  initial  reconnai ssance  of  the  site 

area,  that  the  depth  of  cultural  deposits  as  indicated  by  the  hank 

profiles  would  obviate  the  use  of  test  pits.  Therefore,  a  four-stage 
approach  was  undertaken,  ((insisting  of  (U  bank-surface  shovel- 
pitting,  to  determine  the  north-south  extent  of  occupation; 

(2)  backhoe  trenching,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  bank  stra- 
tigraphy  and  the  presence  of  deeply  buried  cultural  deposits  north  of 
the  hank  profile;  (1)  the  clearing,  on  a  non-systematic  basis,  based 
upon  areas  without  significant  hank  slumpage,  of  a  series  of  bank 
profiles;  ind  (!)  the  examination  of  the  banks  east  and  west  of  the 
Boundary  Banal  ,  to  determine  the  relationship  of  the  lMal41  deposits 
to  those  .if  1 Ma 10/  farther  to  the  east  along  the  Tennessee  River  north 

hank  . 


Stages  1  and  X  of  the  reconnaissance  were  conducted  concomitantly. 
Transects  wre  placed  at  10-meter  (98  feet)  intervals  along  the  road 
linn,  and  extended,  on  an  average,  for  25  meters  (82  feet)  north  into 
the  axial  zone.  ! ach  shovel  pit  was  approximately  50  centimeters 
(19.7  inches)  square,  and  approximately  35  to  45  centimeters  (14  to  18 
inches)  deep.  No  cultural  materials  or  indications  of  midden  deposits 
were  noted  in  the  shovel  pits.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  military 
road,  along  the  hank  crest,  four  backhoe  trenches,  averaging  two 
meters  (6.5  feet)  in  length  and  one  and  one-half  meters  (4.9  feet)  in 
width,  were  placed  at  random  (Figure  38).  Backhoe  Trenches  I  24-1, 

I  23-5  and  I  23-6  revealed  no  evidence  of  cultural  activity  within  the 
hank.  However,  Backhoe  Trench  I  23-7,  the  farthest  west,  indicated  a 
wel 1 -devel oped  midden  lens  occurring  1.5  meters  (4.9  feet)  below  pre¬ 
sent  ground  surface.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  that  trench  was  the 
restricted  laser  Testing  Range,  and  reconnaissance  and  testing  proce¬ 
dures  were  halted  at  the  fence  line.  A  general  surface  reconnaissance 
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conducted  during  the  course  of  both  activities  indicated  that  almost 
all  ipparent  cultural  material  was  present  on  the  beach  levels,  well 
below  the  terrace/hank  irest. 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  surface  artifact  material  on  the 
terrace/bank  crest,  and  the  depth  of  the  midden  lens  in  Backhoe  Trench 
1  23-7,  a  series  of  random,  non-systematic  profile  clearings  was  made, 
both  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Boundary  Canal  ,  and  on  the  south¬ 
facing  bank  of  the  terrace.  Areas  for  the  profile  cuts  were  selected 
on  the  apparent  absence  of  slumpage. 

Current  Resul ts:  The  seven  profile  cuts  (Plates  33  and  34,  Figure 
313)  revealed  the  presence  of  midden  deposits  along  the  western  profile 
of  the  Boundary  Canal,  and  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  site, 
adjacent  to  Backhoe  Trench  I  23-7.  A  reconnai ssance  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  site,  not  originally  included  in  the  definition  of  the 
site  by  Alexander  due  to  project  restr ictions ,  indicated  again  from 
visual  inspection  of  bank  profiles  that  midden  lenses  were  present  in 
addition  to  one  highly  distinctive  concentration  of  shell  midden  which 
occurred  approximately  150  meters  (482  feet)  east  of  the  Boundary 
Canal.  While  indications  of  midden  (though  not  shell  midden)  continue 
for  another  I'M)  meters  (328  feet)  farther  east  of  the  shell  midden 
concentration,  indications  of  cultural  activities  appear  to  cease, 
thereby  creating,  albeit  perhaps  arbitrarily,  a  boundary  between  the 
area  of  1 Ma 141  and  IMalO/  still  farther  to  the  east. 

Three  of  the  seven  profiles  detailed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Boundary  Canal  are  of  pertinent  interest  to  the  discussion  of  the 
cultural  sequence  at  the  site.  Profile  1  (Plate  33)  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  Mie  Boundary  Canal  ,  approximately  15  meters  (49  feet) 
north  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  profile  extended  1.34  meters  (4.4 
feet)  from  the  bank  surface.  Slumpage  of  the  bank  in  the  lower  por¬ 
tions  and  high  water  did  riot  allow  for  a  continuation  of  excavation. 
Five  strata  were  defined  in  the  profile.  Stratum  1  is  a  sandy  clay 
loam,  reddish-brown  (SYR  4/4),  with  extensive  root  activity.  No 
cultural  materials  were  defined  in  the  stratum.  Stratum  2  is  an 
indistinct  transition  zone  between  the  apparently  sterile  Stratum  1 
and  a  series  of  midden  deposits  below.  It  is  a  dusky-red  (2.5YR  3/2) 
silty,  sandy  loam,  that  did  not  show  evidence  of  humus  decay  or  exten¬ 
sive  root  activity.  Stratum  3  is  a  dark-reddish-brown  (5YR  3/3)  mid¬ 
den  deposit,  with  yellowish-brown  (SYR  4/6)  mottling,  which  produced 
primarily  flaking  debitoge.  The  underlying  Stratum  4  appears  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  midden  deposit,  and  is  a  dark  reddish-brown  (5YR 
3/3-3/2)  sandy  loam.  Material  was  identified  in  situ  in  the  stratum 
during  the  profile  clearing.  Because  of  the  slumpage,  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  if  the  Stratum  5  sterile  silty  loam  deposits 
represent  the  actual  termination  of  the  cultural  sequence  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  site,  or  if  they  represent  intervals  for  the  length  of  the 
prof i 1 e . 

At  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  site,  a  set  of  profiles  (6  and 
7)  was  cut  into  the  bank,  with  Profile  6  offset  to  the  east  of  7  by 


approximately  on*  meter  (  i.2>l  foot),  in  order  to  avoid  the  slumpage, 
.tnd  ovate  a  continuous  profile  of  the  bank  section  (Figure  39).  The 
configuration  of  the  hank  was  such  that  the  base  of  Profile  b  is 
approximately  even  with  the  top  of  Profile  7,  though  erosion  had 
clearly  affected  the  bank,  and  the  profiles  must  be  considered 
separately,  for  there  was  no  accurate  way  to  determine  the  amount  of 
soil  removal  from  the  upper  portions  of  Profile  7.  Profile  6  was  exca¬ 
vated  to  a  depth  of  1.3  meters  (4.27  feet)  below  the  present  bank 
surface.  Three  strata  were  defined,  with  Stratum  ?  containing  arti- 
factual  material  ,i ncluding  ceramics.  Stratum  1  is  a  yel 1 owi sh- red 
(‘SYR  4/6)  sandy  loam,  disturbed  by  extensive  root  activity.  Stratum 
2,  the  midden  level,  is  a  dark-reddi sh-brown  (SYR  3/3)  sandy  loam.  No 
evidence  of  bone  or  she 1 1  was  apparent  in  the  stratum;  however, 
fl  :kes,  flaking  debitage,  and  one  ceramic  fragment,  were  identified 
during  the  course  of  the  profile  clearing.  Stratum  3,  a  yellowish-red 
(SYR  4/6 )  sandy  loam,  is  devoid  of  cul tural  material .  Profile  7  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  two  meters  (6.6  feet),  with  the  top  of  the 
profile  occurring  approximately  1.4  meters  (4.59  feet)  below  the  pre¬ 
sent  ground  surface,  iwo  strata  were  identified.  The  upper.  Stratum 
1,  is  a  dark-reddish-brown  sandy  loam  (5YR  3/2),  and  is,  apparently,  a 
midden  lens.  Art i factual  material  identified  during  the  profile 
clearing  included  both  ceramics  and  chipping  debitage.  Following  the 
profile  clearing  in  both  6  and  7,  pollen  samples  were  taken  for  the 
length  of  ear  h  profile.  Ihe  sample  produced  no  identifiable  pollen. 

Our  i'iv  t.  ig.if  nnr,  r-ve.ilrd  in  situ  midden  deposits  eroding  from 
the  bank  on  both  >,  id*.  ■.  r  t  the  boundary  Canal.  Apparently,  there  is  a 
chronological  differ enie  between  the  westernmost  midden  deposits, 
which  appear  to  date  to  the  Woodland  period,  and  the  easternmost  mid¬ 
dle  deposits  Miif.  late  to  the  Middle  and  Late  Archaic.  Lvidence  of 
;,aleo  Indian  occupation  was  il  so  identified  by  the  presence  of  a 
•  ingle  ”i  I  nevoid  projectile  point  recovered  from  a  surface  context  in 
fie  western  portion  of  the  site.  The  quantity  of  material  collected 
during  the  surface  reconnaissance  and  testing  program  (Table  13)  does 
nut  reflect  the  actual  mount  of  cultural  material  present  over  the 
entirety  of  the  site  area  (Plate  35). 


'i tes  of  Hell  Hill 

1 Ma22? :  Introduction  and  Topography 

lMa222  is  a  light  scatter  of  historic  ceramic,  glass,  and  brick. 
Though  the  1964  larley  7.5'  U.S.fj.S.  quadrangle  map  depicts  a  standing 
structure  within  the  vicinity  of  the  site,  no  structure  was  ncted 
'luring  th<  survey. 

Drainage  of  pre<  ipitat.ion  of  the  hill  occurs  through  first-order, 
ephemeral  stream  , ,  and  by  percolation  to  the  water  table.  Limestone 
outcrops  of  the  upper  slope  show  etching  patterns  typical  of  solution 
by  rainwater.  I veri  during  a  period  of  wetter  climate.  Bell  Hill  would 
probably  not  have  bail  suffji  lent  surface  area  to  collect  enough 
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Profile  6 


IMa 141 

hank  prop  11  rs 


HPI 

111® 


1.5  meters 


O  Yellowish  Red,  5  YR  4/6,  Sandy  Loam 

g3  Dark  Reddish  Brown,  5  YR  3/3,  Sandy 
Loam-Midden 

□  Yellowish  Red,  5  YR  4/6,  Sandy  Loam 

S3  Dark  Reddish  Brown,  5  YR  3/2,  Sandy 
Loam-Midden 

Q2I  Brown,  7.5  YR  5/4,  Sandy  Clay  Loam 


I CURL  V).  BANK  PROFILE  AT  SITE  lMal41.  Note  that  profile  is 
off-set  By  1.5  meters. 
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PLATE  35  .  PROJECTILE  POINTS  AND  PREHISTORIC  CERAMICS  FROM  lMal41 
a.  Candy  Creek;  b,  Milnesand  variant;  c,  Kays;  d  and  e 
Mulberry  Creek  Plain. 


precipitation  to  keep  springs  nc ti throughout  the  year.  However, 
surface  solution  of  the  Ste.  Genevic.?  limestone  exposes  primary  chert 
nodules.  Maximum  observed  dimensions  jf  these  nodules  are  approxima¬ 
tely  eight  centimeters  (3  inches),  and  they  exhibit  welded  fracture 
lines.  If  larger  nodules  of  this  tough,  gray  chert  are  present  in  the 
Ste.  Genevieve  limestone,  they  could  have  been  quarried  and/or 
collected  by  prehistoric  humans.  Higher  in  the  section  at  Bell  Hill 
are  outcrops  of  the  Gasper  formation,  Hartselle  sandstone,  and  Bangor 
limestone  (Malmberg  and  Sanford  1963). 

_1M a? 22 :  Archa eol o gical  Investigations 

Current  Work :  Site  lMa222  was  first  discovered  during  our  survey 
of  tTuTTturfy  corridor.  It  lies  just  west  of  the  major  access  road  to 
Bel  1  Hill,  south  of  Redstone  Road,  on  a  lower  ridge  slope  to  the  east 
of  a  large  plowed  field  (Figure  40).  Sites  lMa216,  lMa217,  and  !Ma218 
were  located  in  the  same  field.  Following  a  general  non-systematic 
surface  reconnai ssance  of  the  area,  an  arbitrary  center  point  was 
selected,  and  the  systematic  radials  conducted. 

Current  Results:  A  total  of  twenty-four  assorted  historic  arti- 
facts  were  recovered  in  three  areas  of  concentration  within  the  site 
area.  The  majority,  sixteen,  were  glass  (Table  14).  As  the  radials 
indicate  (Figure  41),  artifact  density  was  generally  low.  The  surface 
reconnaissance  also  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  well, 
domiciliary,  or  support  building,  though  several  brick  fragments  were 
noted  during  the  course  of  the  reconnai ssance  and  the  radial 
collection.  The  appearance  of  the  structure  on  the  1964  USGS  map  at 
tin  site  location  would  appear  to  date  the  site  to  the  recent  period. 


ji tes_  nf_t.he  Ujjl and_South  of  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin 

IMaJO/:  Introduction  and  Topography 

This  small  upland  area  is  physiographical ly  defined  as  the  north¬ 
western  arm  of  a  "Y"-shaped  ridge  complex  (which  also  includes  the 
uplands  west  of  the  Boundary  Canal).  The  area  includes  only  one  site, 
1  Mai 62 ,  which  is  a  two  component  site  consisting  of  an  historic  occu¬ 
pation  as  well  as  a  small,  prehistoric  occupation.  The  site  covers  a 
ridge  nose  and  extends  south  and  downs! ope  along  the  top  of  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin  (Figure  42).  On 
the  ridge  nose,  the  site  is  approximately  80  meters  (262.4  feet) 
distant  from  the  basin  floor,  and  lies  some  five  meters  (16.4  feet) 
above  it.  At  the  southern  end,  the  site  is  adjacent  to  the  basin,  at 
a  level  one  meter  (3.28  feet)  above  it.  Keyhole  Lake,  some  127  meters 
(393.7  feet)  west  of  the  site,  was  noted  on  the  1937  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  (Plate  36).  It  appears  to  be  a  spring-maintained  lake  in  a 
sink,  and  was  probably  present  during  prehistoric  times. 

One  of  the  three  examples  of  colluvial  stratification  associated 
with  a  colluvial  slope  detected  in  this  study  was  exposed  in  Backhoe 
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1  Alii  I  14.  AIM  I!  ACTS  RI'COVI  RID  KORM  !Ma222. 


Total 

Surface,  Radials,  &  S.  P 


HISTORIC 

Glass 

Unid.  bottles 

Clear  12 

Brown  1 

Pane  glass  2 

Whole  small  ointment  jar 
(automatic  manufacture)  1 

Ceramics 
Ironstone 

Undoc .  2 

Cup  handle  1 

Porcelai n 

llndec.  1 

M i seel  1 anoous 

lluwor  pot  fragment  1 

Blue  glass  marble  1 

Brick  fragment  1 

Whole  hr  id  1 

lota!  24 


I  IGIJR!  40.  SKLTCH  MAP  OK  SITE  lMa222. 
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PLATE  36.  KEYHOLE  LAKE  TO  THE  WEST  OF  lMal62 


French  II  22-5  (see  Figure  lb  for  location).  The  trench  was  cut  in  the 
surface  between  the  gentle  lower  slope  of  the  ridge  and  the  flat  basin 
bottom,  this  surface  slopes  at  approximately  thirty  per  cent,  and  the 
midpoint  of  the  trench  was  some  one-half  meter  (1.64  feet)  above  the 
basin  floor.  An  uncomformi ty  between  the  colluvial  strata  and 
underlying  basin  clay  lies  1.1  meters  (3.61  feet)  below  the  trench 
midpoint.  From  the  stratification  exposed  in  the  trench,  the  location 
of  the  site,  and  local  elevations,  it  appears  that  the  prehistoric 
basin  floor  was  approximately  0.6  meters  (1.97  feet)  lower  than  at 
present.  Although  slope  wash  has  removed  much  material  from  the  ridge 
(perhaps  twenty  centimeters  of  soil  on  upper  slopes)  (Swenson  et  al . 
1958),  the  form  of  the  ridge  is  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  pre¬ 
historic  occupation,  and  the  basin  margin  was  probably  no  more  than 
two  meters  (6.6  feet)  east  of  its  present  position. 

ho  lithic  materials  were  available  to  the  prehistoric  inhabitants 
at  the  site.  The  nearest  limestone  outcrops  with  chert  nodules  on  the 
cast  side  of  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  are  five  kilometers  (3.1  miles) 
to  the  northeast.  However,  the  site's  proximity  to  Keyhole  Lake  would 
have  ensured  that  at  least  the  historic  occupants  of  the  location  had 
sufficient  water  for  both  cattle  and  agricultural  production. 

The  ridge  undulates,  giving  the  impression  of  "knolls"  upon  the 
ridge,  and  it  is  on  the  first  such  undulation  west  of  Keyhole  Lake 
that  the  major  portion  of  both  the  prehistoric  and  the  historic  occu¬ 
pations  are  defined.  Ihe  site  is  located  within  the  Redstone  Arsenal, 
just  northeast  of  the  Ihiokol  Compound,  in  a  locality  currently  used 
as  pasture.  Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  site  area  has  been 
disturbed  by  plowing  and  pasture  seeding. 

Previous  Work :  The  site  was  revisited  and  recorded  by  Alexander 
(19/9:134-135).  He  identified  the  site  as  two  component,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  1937  aerial  photographs  of  the  site  location 
"illustrate  a  house  and  several  outbuildings  present"  on  the  top  of 
the  knoll.  It  is  in  the  same  locality  that  the  majority  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  artifacts  identified  by  Alexander  were  recovered.  The  arti¬ 
facts  were  non-diagnostic,  and  included  a  biface,  three  biface  pre¬ 
forms,  and  several  flakes  and  utilized  flakes,  in  addition  to  several 
pieces  of  glass,  and  historic  ceramic  fragments. 

Current  Work:  Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  radial s,  a  general 
non- systematic  surface  reconnaissance,  which  involved  no  collection, 
was  made  of  the  site  locality.  It  appeared,  from  the  reconnaissance, 
that  the  locations  of  the  1937  structures,  and,  presumably,  the  struc¬ 
tures  themselves,  had  been  bulldozed  clear,  thereby  possibly  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  subsurface  integrity  of  both  the  prehistoric  and  the  historic 
components.  In  addition,  a  recent  borrow  pit,  situated  approximately 
80  meters  (262.4  feet)  northeast  of  the  arbitrary  site  centerpoint, 
had  possibly  disturbed  portions  of  the  historic  component,  though  that 
was  not  definitely  determined  during  the  course  of  the  testing 
program. 
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The  collection  <iru!  site  definition  radial  s  indicated  that  both 
occupations  were,  tor  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  ridge  line,  which 
trends  basically  east-northeast.  Very  little  downslope  movement  of 
art i factual  material  was  indicated  (Figure  43).  The  site  as  a  whole 
is  Mb  meters  (2/8. o  foot)  northeast-southwest,  45  meters  (147.6  feet) 
east-west,  and  45  meters  (147.6  feet)  north-south,  with  the  primary 
concentration  of  prehistoric  material  occurring  along  the  north  and 
northeast  radial  lines.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
only  thirteen  Makes  of  various  types  were  recovered,  and  over  two 
hundred  historic  artifacts  were  concentrated  in  the  same  areas  ana 
farther  to  the  northeast  and  east.  On  the  basis  of  the  distribution 
of  the  prehistoric  and  historic  artifacts,  one  test  pit  (Test  Pit  1) 
was  placed  along  the  north  radial ,  in  an  effort  to  define  the  pre¬ 
historic  component;  lest  Pit  2  was  situated  in  a  high  historic  arti¬ 
fact  density  area,  along  the  northeast  radial. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels  to  a  depth  of  3(J  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  the  surface. 
Two  strata  were  defined  in  the  unit.  Stratum  lisa  reddish-brown 
(5YP.  4/4)  silty  loam  plowzone,  which  grades  into  the  sub-pl owzone , 
dark-reddi sh-brown  (2  .SYR  3/4)  silty  clay  loam  of  Stratum  l.  Though, 
from  surface  artifact  counts,  the  placement  of  Test  Pit  1  was  within 
the  area  of  highest  prehistoric  concentration,  during  the  excavation 
of  the  unit,  only  three  flakes  were  recovered,  as  opposed  to  twenty- 
nine  pieces  of  historic  material .  While  the  artifact  concentrations 
were  highest  in  Stratum  1,  material  was  also  recovered  in  Stratum  2  , 
as  low  as  twenty- four  centimeters  (9,5  inches)  below  present  grouno 
surface.  The  occurrence  of  artifactual  material  at  that  level  within 
Stratum  2  was  not  unexpected,  as  both  Strata  1  and  2  were  heavily 
disturbed  by  root  activity. 

Test  Pit  2  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of 
3b  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface.  Two 
distinct  strata  were  defined.  Stratum  1  is  a  dark-reddish-brown  (5YR 
3/3)  silty  clay  loam  plowzone,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  20  centimeters 
( / . 9  inches).  Only  historic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the 
stratum,  including  historic  glass,  ceramics,  and  metal.  Stratum  2  is 
a  highly  distinctive  midden  deposit,  composed  of  a  dark-reddish-brown 
(2.5YR  3/4)  sandy  clay  loam.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  44,  the  stratum 
is  subdivided  into  two  substrata,  the  differentiation  based  primarily 
on  the  quantity  and  types  of  artifacts  found.  Stratum  2a  contained  a 
full  range  of  historic  artifactual  material,  while  Stratum  2b  is  a 
pocket  concentration  of  metal  approximately  80  centimeters  (31.5 
inches)  in  width,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  15  centimeters  (5.9  inches). 
Although  the  midden  zone  continued,  excavation  was  arbitrarily  halted 
at  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  ground  surface,  because  of  time 
considerations.  Representati ve  samples  of  midden  fill  were  taken  for 
further  analysis. 

Initially,  a  gradall  cut  was  going  to  be  made  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  of  intact  subsurface  features  and  the  relationship 
of  the  prehistoric  to  historic  components.  However,  inclement 
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FREQUENCY  CONTOUR  MAP  OF  SITE  1 Ma 1 6 2  SHOWING  RADIAL  TRANSECT  GRID,  TEST  PITS  AND  BACKHOE  TRENCH 
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I L ST  PIT  2 
PLAN  VIEW 

(base  of  level  2) 


i LSI  PIT  2 
SOUTH  PROFILE 


[  j  Dark  Koddi  ,h  Drown,  5  YR  3/3,  Silty  Clay  Loam 

Dari  Rcddi'.h  Hrnwri,  2.5  YR  3/4,  Sandy  Clay  Loam  with  a  heavy 
( om  cntt at iun  of  burned  metal  and  melted  olass  (Stratum  2b) 

Dark  keddi-.h  Drown,  2.5  YR  3/4,  Sandy  Clay  Loam  (Stratum  2a) 


I  I  CURT  44  .  PI  AN  AND  PROI  II  L  01  TEST  PIT  2  AT  SITE  !Mal62. 


weather,  result  iiuj  in  ex'  rernely  muddy  conditions,  forced  a  can 
eel  let  ion  of  the  grading  procedure.  The  presence  of  the  intact 
historic  midden  deposits,  and  the  nature  of  the  artifact  assemblage, 
wiMi  its  extensive  representat ion  of  various  historic  artifact 
classes,  does  make  the  site  potentially  eligible  for  the  National 
tfeyisler,  and  more  extensive  stripping  is  warranted. 

As  summarized  above,  the  site  is  two-coinponent ,  composed  of  a 
somewhat  ill-defined  prehistoric  component,  which  yielded  no 
diagnostic  artifacts  (fable  is),  and  an  historic  component  indicating 
an  occupation  from  t  tie  turn  of  the  century  into  the  11305  (Plate  37). 
Historic  confirmation  of  tin*  latter  occupation  indicates  use  of  the 
structure  as  lata  as  113/. 

Site  of  the  Uplands  last,  and  North  of  Puntsville  Spring  Branch  _Bas_i_n 

Alexander  (19/1)  rv.orded  tour  sites  on  the  low  ridge  crests  which 
border  the  north  end  and  east  side  of  Byrd  Spring  Lake:  1 Ma 170, 
IMaldP,  I  Mai  KB,  and  ’9.  Only  1  Mai  HP  fell  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  investigation,  and  no  new  sites  were  detected. 

IMalBP:  Introduction  and  topography 

Site  IMab'P  is  on  the  crest  and  slope  of  a  ridge  nose  (Figure  45). 
At  trie  west,  end  ot  the  site  is  a  narrow,  north-south  bottomland,  which 
lies  between  the  ridge  case  and  a  low  rise  which  contains  site  1 Ma 183. 
I  he  ridge  nose  rises  to  the  east,  into  the  steep,  stony  ridge  that 
forms  the  northern  margin  of  the  Byrd  Spring  Lake  Basin,  part  of  the 
Ifun'  v.’ i  I  le  Spr  ing  Br  inch  has  i  n. 
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'lopes  of  the  crest  on  which  the  site  is  located  are  one  to  two 
portent,  increasing  to  fifteen  percent  along  the  southern  side,  down 
to  the  Byrd  Spring  bottomland.  The  nose  crest  is  some  forty  meters 
(1J1.2  feet)  north  of  the  present  edge  of  the  bottomland.  It  appears 
that  dirt  scraped  from  the  surface  has  been  pushed  onto  the  slope, 
artificially  increasing  it.  Backhoe  Trench  II  22-9  exposed  a  one- 
meter  thief  (  1.28  feet)  section  of  colluvium  over  bottomland  clay.  If 
the  colluvial  layer  is  the  product  of  slope  wash  since  historic 
clearing  of  the  land,  the  prehistoric  northern  boundary  of  the  bot¬ 
tomland  was  probably  three  to  five  meters  (9.8  to  16.4  feet)  closer  to 
the  crest,  and  the  prehistoric  basin  floor  was  0.5  meters  (1.6  feet) 
lower  than  at  present. 

Hi  1 1  si  opes  become  steeper,  and  rock  outcrops  begin,  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Byrd  Spring  bottomland.  The  slope  culminates 
in  .)  nearly  vertical  outcrop  of  blocky  and  massive  Tuscumbia  limestone 
above  the  spring.  Chert  nodules  weathered  out  of  the  limestone  were 
found  in  the  stony  soils  of  slopes  adjacent  to  outcrops.  Maximum 
dimensions  of  these  primary  chert  nodules  were  only  a  few  centimeters, 
and  no  larger  nodules  were  detected  in  the  outcrops.  Larger  nodules 
(15  to  20  centimeters  across)  were  found  in  the  roadcrops  some  five 
hundred  meters  (164u  feet)  north  and  northeast  of  site  lMal83,  where 
Martin  Road  crosses  this  dissected  ridge.  The  chert  of  both  the 
roadcrops  and  Byrd  Spring  is  whi te-to-tan,  tough,  and  brittle. 

.By »d  spring  and  hyrd  Spring  lake,  sensu  stricto  (the  open-water 
strip  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  not  the  seasonal 1y  ponded,  ephemeral 
lake),  are  long-lasting  products  of  limestone  solution  and  ground- 
water  channel  formation  (see  above,  "Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin"). 
These  features,  and  the  seasonal  lake,  were  probably  present 
throughout  the  time  of  prehistoric  human  occupations.  Moreover,  the 
dissected  ridge  contains  abundant  solution  channels,  which  have 
several  other  openings  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge.  During  droughts,  it 
is  jossible  that  av  could  temporarily  have  been  accessible  to  pre¬ 
historic  inhabitant,  of  th<  area  along  this  ridge. 

lfa 182:  Archaeological  1 nvestigations 

Previous  Work:  Ihe  site  was  originally  reported  by  Blaine  Ensor, 
in  AprTT'“ T977r'Vihd ,  during  Alexander's  revisit  to  the  Redstone 
Arsenal  Area  in  September  of  the  same  year.  His  narrative,  attached 
to  the  University  of  Alabama  site  survey  form,  indicates  that  the  site 
is  well-known  to  local  collectors  who  have  indicated  the  presence  both 
of  Paleo-Indian  fluted  points,  and  of  early  Archaic  points  from  the 
site.  Presumably  on  the  basis  of  the  informant  information,  Alexander 
indicates  that  the  general  cultural  affiliations  for  the  site  are 
Palm- Indian,  Parly  Archaic,  and  Middle  Archaic. 

Current  Work:  As  illustrated  in  Figures  46  and  47,  the  areal 
extent  oT  TFfaW  was  much  greater  than  originally  indicated  on  the 
site  survey  form,  where  the  site  was  judged  to  be  61  meters  by  bl 
meters  (2UU  by  2UU  feet).  During  the  preliminary  resurvey  of  sites 
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to  ho  tested  during  the  NWR  project,  the  extreme  western  portion  of 
the  site  was  designated  lMal82,  while  the  major  concentration  was 
designated  IMalHj.  Between  the  radial  and  test  pit  procedure  at 
" lMa 1M2 , "  and  the  beginning  of  work  on  lMal83,  it  was  discovered  that 
both  were,  in  actuality,  lMaL82,  and  that  lMal83  i;  located  to  the 
southwest  of  the  site,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  pond  and  a  portion 
of  t fie  Byrd  Spring  Lake.  The  initial  error  in  location  led  to  the 
ultimate  excavation  of  four  test  pits  within  the  lMal82  area,  two  in 
the  western  portion,  and  two  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion. 

lhe  general  surface  reconnaissance,  prior  to  the  radial  program, 
indicated  that  artifact  density  was  much  higher  in  the  western  half  of 
the  site.  The  western  half  of  the  site  is  separated  from  the  eastern 
half  by  a  slight  depression  and  is  currently  in  use  as  a  corn  field. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  site  is,  however,  pasture  grass,  with  low 
ground  visibility. 

Therefore,  during  the  surface  reconnai ssance  and  radial  collection 
program  in  the  eastern  portion,  every  five  meters  (16.4  feet)  along 
the  radial  lines  the  surface  grass  was  scraped  away  and  hand-sorted. 
The  resulting  artifact  densities  were  still  quite  low  (Figure  46),  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  surface  material  identified  and  counted 
during  the  radial  program  in  the  western  portion  of  the  site.  Surface 
visibility  was  much  greater,  as  noted  previously,  and  the  field  was 
generally  clear,  though  cornstalks,  husks,  and  cobs  were  present.  The 
radials  conducted  in  the  western  portion  (Figure  47)  indicated  that 
the  majority  of  arti factual  material  was  confined  to  the  low  ridge, 
with  densities  falling  off  appreciably  toward  the  swamp  on  the  south 
and  downslope  to  the  north,  northwest,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
northeast.  On  the  basis  of  both  sets  of  radials,  the  site  area  encom¬ 
passed  1 4 ,401)  square  meters  {11,222  square  yards).  Test  Pits  1  and  2 
were  situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  site,  in  the  low- 
density  area,  while  Test  Pits  3  and  4  were  located  in  the  higher- 
density  western  portion. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
1 evol s ,  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present 
ground  surface.  Only  one  stratrum  was  defined,  an  undifferentiated 
sandy  clay  loam,  SYR  4/6,  with  numerous  pieces  both  of  limestone  and 
of  unwork^d  chert.  1.1  even  centimeters  (4.3  inches)  from  the  surface, 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  unit,  a  large  limestone  rock  was 
encountered,  which  represented  a  segment  of  the  outcropping  limestone 
present  throughout  the  area  (Plate  38).  Two  flakes  were  recovered 
from  the  upper  ten  centimeters  (3.94  inches)  of  the  unit  along  with 
pieces  of  clay  pigeons.  (The  latter  are  relatively  common  in  the 
area,  as  the  Byrd  bpring  Rod  and  Gun  Club  is  directly  south  of  the 
si  to  location) . 

Test  Pit  2,  which  was  upslope  from  Test  Pit  1,  exhibited  a  much 
shallower  soil  profile,  though  two  strata  were  present.  Stratum  1  is 
identical  to  that  recorded  for  lest  Pit  1,  while  Stratum  2  i s  a 
slightly  darker  (/.SYR  4/4)  silty  clay.  The  unit  was  excavated  in 


PLATE  38.  1MA182  EASTERN  SECTION  TEST  PIT  1  PROFILE. 

THE  LIMESTONE  OUTCROP  TO  THE  LEFT  IS  TYPICAL 
OF  THE  MATRIX  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  EASTERN 
SECTION  OF  THE  SITE. 


only  two  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches), 
due  to  the  increasing  amounts  of  fractured  limestone  and  natural  chert 
flaking,  both  of  which  increased  in  density  in  the  lower  levels  of  the 
unit.  There  was  no  differentiation  in  soil  type  or  color  in  the  lower 
levels.  Three  flakes  were  recovered  in  the  upper  ten  centimeters 
(3.94  inches),  and  one  possible  flake  from  the  lower  level. 

The  units  to  the  western  side  of  the  site  exhibited  much  different 
profiles.  Test  Pit  3  was  excavated  in  two  arbitrary  levels,  to  a 
depth  of  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface. 

Two  strata  were  defined  in  the  unit.  Stratum  1  is  the  disturbed 
plowzone,  which,  in  the  Instance  of  Test  Pit  3,  averages  15  cen¬ 
timeters  (5.9  inches)  in  thickness.  The  soil  matrix  is  a  sandy  clay 
loam,  reddish-brown  (5YR  4/4).  Stratum  2  is  a  red  (2.5YR  4/6) 
undisturbed  sub-plowzone  sandy  clay  loam,  which  is  sterile  of  artlfac- 
tual  material. 

Test  Pit  4  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches) 
below  present  ground  surface.  As  with  Test  Pit  3,  two  strata  were 
defined.  The  two  strata  were  identical  to  those  in  Test  Pit  3  and, 
again,  all  artifactual  material  was  confined  to  the  upper  stratum. 


Following  the  tost  pit  program,  as  an  augmentation  to  the  testing, 
a  series  of  auger  holes  was  placed  within  the  western  portion  of  the 
site.  Three  lines  of  holes,  spaced  at  five-meter  (16.4  feet)  inter¬ 
vals,  with  each  line  separated  by  15  meters  (49  feet)  from  each  other, 
were  placed  at  the  site,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  presence  of 
subsurface  midden  or  features.  Neither  were  encountered  during  the 
augering  program. 

Although  Alexander  reports  that  local  informants  note  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Paleo- Indian  remains  at  this  site,  our  investigations  found 
no  evidence  of  activity  earlier  than  the  Late  Woodland  (Table  16). 

Our  data  are  based  on  the  presence  of  Mulberry  Creek  Plain  ceramics 
and  a  Hamilton  projectile  point  (Plate  39).  Artifact  density  points 
to  a  rather  intense  occupation  of  the  site  during  this  period. 

Sites  of  the  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin 

l_Mal83_:_  Introduction  and  Topography 

The  long,  elongated  rise  bearing  this  site  borders  the  north¬ 
western  side  of  Byrd  Spring  Lake  bottomland  (Figure  48).  The  upper 
slopes  and  crest  of  this  rise  are  approximately  80  meters  (262.4  feet) 
across,  and  gentle  slopes  lead  down  to  the  lake  basin  and  westward  to 
a  drainage  swale.  Tlevation  of  the  rise  crest  is  approximately  one 
meter  (3.28  feet)  greater  than  that  of  the  present  lake  bottom. 

Backhoe  Trenches  I  25-11  and  II  25-3  penetrated  soils  mapped  as  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  soil  of  the  rise  at  lMal83:  Ftowah  silt  loam  (defined  by 
Swenson  et  al . ,  1958,  as  occurring  on  "low,  young  stream  terraces"). 
The  two  trenches  encountered  angular  pieces  of  secondary  chert, 
affirming  the  stability  of  the  rises  developed  on  the  material ,  at 
least  during  the  prehistoric  occupations. 


F I CIJR f  48.  SKETCH  MAP  OF  SITE  !Mal83. 
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PLATE  39.  LITHIC  ARTIFACTS  FROM  IMalbO,  lMal83,  AND  lMal82. 

lMal80:  a  Catahoula/Garth  Slough(?);  b,  Mclntire; 
c.  Bifacial  Preform;  d,  Backed  Side  Scraper  from 
a  broken  Biface. 

lMal83:  e,  Copena  Triangular  base. 

!Mal82:  f,  Hamilton;  g.  Unifacial  Graver. 
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A  drainage  swale  separates  the  rise  containing  lMal83  from  the 
ridge  nose  to  the  northeast,  which  contains  lHal82.  The  formerly 
natural  stream  in  this  swale  drains  a  small  area  of  the  dissected, 

1 uscumhi a  limestone  ridge,  which  forms  the  northern  and  eastern  boun¬ 
daries  of  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin.  West  and  southwest  of  the 
rise  is  a  narrow  swale,  then  a  broad  expanse  of  flat  bottomland  (with 
Robertsville  soil),  which  contains  other  low  rises. 

If  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  were  using  primary  Tuscumbia  chert, 
they  could  have  obtained  nodules  from  outcrop  areas  in  the  ridge,  600 
to  700  meters  ( 1%8  to  2296  feet)  to  the  northeast.  Although  not 
detected  by  this  investigation,  other  sources  of  local  chert  could 
have  been  found  in  the  ridge  above  Byrd  Spring,  500  meters  (1640  feet) 
to  the  oast. 

Several  sources  of  water  and  water- rel ated  resources  were  present 
during  prehistoric  times.  Backhoe  Trench  II  22-9  showed  that  the  pre¬ 
historic  lake  bottom  was  probably  0.5  meters  (1.64  feet)  lower  than  at 
present;  lake  waters,  now  restricted  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
bottomland,  might  have  spread  across  its  entire  300-meter  (984  feet) 
width.  At  the  least,  a  swamp  similar  to  the  present  one,  and  possibly 
less  seasonally  dry,  would  have  been  present.  The  stream  around  the 
northern  and  western  sides  of  the  rise  probably  carried  enough  water 
from  the  ridge  to  maintain  a  permanent  flow  in  a  channel.  Lastly,  the 
Pobertsville  soil  area  could  have  been  moist  enough  to  form  marshland 
at  some  times  during  the  period  of  prehistoric  human  occupations. 

!Kal83:  Archaeological  Investigations 

This  site  is  in  close  proximity  to  lMal82.  The  differentiation  in 
topographic  and  geologic  setting  between  the  two  sites  does  not  appear 
to  have  altered  the  historic  land-use  pattern  appreciably.  The  site, 
as  with  lMal82,  is  currently  planted  in  corn,  and  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  for  some  years. 

Previous  Work:  Reported  by  Blaine  Ensor  in  1978,  the  site  was 
recorded  by  Alexander  later  that  same  year.  According  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  site  survey  form,  the  site  covers  approximately 
one  acre,  though,  in  the  narrative  attached,  the  dimensions  are  listed 
as  1 00  meters  (328  feet)  north-south,  and  50  meters  (164  feet) 
east-west.  Presumably  on  the  basis  of  diagnostics  recovered  either 
during  the  Ensor  or  the  Alexander  visit,  the  general  cultural  affi¬ 
liations  for  tiie  site  are  listed  as  Middle  and  Late  Archaic,  and 
possibly  Woodland. 

Current  Work :  A  general  surface  reconnaissance  of  the  site 
locality*  was  made  prior  to  the  radial  program,  in  order  to  determine 
the  placement  of  the  arbitrary  centerpoint.  As  illustrated  in  Figure 
49,  the  radials  indicated  that  the  primary  occupation  was  confined  to 
the  ridge  crest.  Road  disturbance  along  the  eastern  and  northern 
sides  of  the  site  may  have  altered  the  dimensions  of  the  site 
slightly.  On  the  basis  of  the  radial  results,  the  site  encompasses 
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“,  IP'i  square  meters  <11,1^?  square  yards).  The  only  diagnostic  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  site,  a  (opena  Triangular,  was  recovered  duriny  the 
radial  procedure.  On  the  basis  of  the  radial  data,  test  pits  were 
placed  m  high-arti  tact-density  locations. 

(urrt  ntjlesul  ts :  lest  Pit  I  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels,  to  a  deptli  ot  TO  centimeters  (11.9  inches).  Two  strata  were 
d< -fined.  Stratum  1  is  a  silty  clay  loam  plowzone,  dark-reddi sh-brown 
(6YP  3/3),  aver  an  i  ng  24  centimeters  (9.4  inches)  in  depth.  All  arti- 
factua'  material  recovered  in  the  unit  came  from  Stratum  1,  and 
include!  the  distal  fragment  of  a  projectile  point.  Stratum  2  is  a 
rial  (2.6YR  4/b)  silty  (lay  loam,  undisturbed,  sub-pl owzone- 1 evel  . 

The  profile  for  lest  Pit  2  was  identical  to  that  in  Test  Pit  1, 
though  the  plowzone  stratum  reached  a  maximum  depth  of  30  centimeters 
(11.9  inches)  in  the  oast-central  portion  of  the  unit.  Again,  the 
artifactual  material  was  confined  to  Stratum  1,  and  included  three 
distal  fragments  of  projectile  points,  and  a  piece  of  historic  glass. 

In  order  to  determine  if  subsurface  features  or  midden  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  site,  a  series  of  auger  holes  was  placed,  running 
north-south,  across  the  medial  section  of  the  site.  As  with  other 
aunering  procedures,  the  auger  lines  were  spaced  15  meters  (49  feet) 
apart  from  one  another,  with  each  hole  separated  by  five  meters  (16.4 
feet)  along  the  lines.  The  augoring  program  revealed  no  evidence  of 
subsurface  midden  or  features. 

!hc  single  diagnostic  (opena  Triangular  point  suggests  an  affi¬ 
liation  of  I arl>  Woodland  for  the  site  (Table  17  and  Plate  39).  In 
general,  artifact  density  was  relatively  high  and  included  a  substan¬ 
tial  quantity  of  flakes  and  cores,  and,  although  tools  were  not 
well-represented,  both  bifacial  and  unifacial  specimens  were  found  in 
the  collection.  Although  the  site  was  reported  as  dating  to  the 
I’iddli  and  late  Archaic,  our  data  reveal  no  evidence  to  substantiate 
occupation  durinq  these  periods. 

lf'dlHU  and  ltlulhi:  Introduction  and  Topography 

These  two  sites  In  on  file  gently  curving,  western  margin  of  an 
art  i  of  low-relief  rises  and  swales,  on  ttowah  and  other  soils 
(k’jurts  6U  and  51,  Plate  40).  West  of  this  area,  and  some  U.5  meters 
(1.64  feet)  below  it  in  elevation,  is  the  bottomland  of  Huntsville 
'  prino  I  ranch,  fie  re  less  than  HOD  meters  (2,624  feet)  wide.  Both 
sites  lie  above1,  md  adjacent  to,  acurate,  gentle  slopes,  which  mark 
banks  cut  into  the  higher  ground  by  former  meanders  of  the  Huntsville 
'.pring  branch.  In  particular,  IMalbU  follows  this  arc  for  several 
hundred  meters.  Ho  evidence  was  discovered  of  overbank  deposits  on 
the  higher  ground,  although  the  overbank  deposits  would  have  been 
obscured  by  plowing.  1  fie  Ltowah  soils  elsewhere  have  been  found  to  be 

formed  on  in  situ  weathering  products  of  bedrock.  In  brief,  the 
terrain  on  which  sites  lMalHl)  and  IMalHl  were  found  is  not  a  relict 
natural  levee  of  the  branch. 
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PLATE  40.  AERIAL  VIEW  OF  HUNTSVILLE  SPRING  BRANCH  SHOWING  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  CHANNELIZATION  AND  LAND  CLEARING.  lMal80 
AND  lMa!81  ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  FIELD  TO  THE  LEFT. 


To  the  north  and  northeast,  the  land  rises  gradually  for  two  kilo¬ 
meters  (1.2  miles)  to  the  slopes  of  a  dissected  ridge  on  Tuscumbia 
limestone,  which  extend  across  the  northeastern  margin  of  the 
Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin.  Nodules  of  tough,  tan-to-whlte  chert, 
to  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  across,  were  collected  from  this  ridge, 
3.5  kilometers  (2.1  miles)  northeast  of  the  sites.  However,  outcrops 
extend  to  within  1.7  kilometers  (1.1  miles)  north  of  the  sites.  Chert 
nodules  might  also  have  been  present  In  the  gravel  bars  In  Huntsville 
Spring  Branch. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  portions  of  the  sites  were  removed  by 
post-occupation  meander  cutting  by  Huntsville  Spring  Branch.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  the  prehistoric  population  settled  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  after  the  arcs  had  been  cut,  and,  perhaps,  after 
the  meander  channels  had  been  abandoned. 

!Mal80:  Archaeological  Investigations 

Previous  Work:  The  site  was  recorded  by  Alexander  In  the  autumn 
of  i571T,  The  site  area  had  been  recently  harvested  and  plowed,  and 
site  size  Is  Indicated  on  the  University  of  Alabama  site  survey  form 
as  from  one  to  five  acres  (.4  to  2  hectares).  The  presence  of  large. 
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limestone  slabs  on  the  surface  led  Alexander  to  conclude  that  the 
plowing  may  have  disturbed  subsurface  features  of  some  type.  Artifact 
density  is  considered  to  be  heavy,  with  the  majority  of  material 
listed  as  lithic  waste  on  the  site  survey  form.  Presumably  on  the 
basis  of  diagnostic  artifacts  viewed  or  collected  in  the  field,  the 
general  cultural  affiliations  for  the  site  are  listed  as  Transitional 
Paleo-lndian,  Early  Archaic,  Middle  Archaic,  Early  Woodland,  and 
Middle  Woodland. 

Current  Work:  On  the  basis  af  data  supplied  by  Alexander  as  to 
the  site  location,  a  radial  procedure  was  conducted  at  the  site, 
following  a  general  surface  reconnaissance.  As  illustrated  on  Figure 
52,  surface  artifact  densities  were  quite  low,  and  it  was  initially 
felt  that  the  lack  of  recent  plowing  and  ground  disturbance  had 
influenced  the  results  of  the  surface  collection  procedure.  As 
defined  following  the  radial  procedure,  the  site  was  150  meters  (492 
feet)  north- south,  and  100  meters  (328  feet)  east-west.  The  test  pits 
were  located  in  high-density  locations  along  the  north-south  radial 
1  ine. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  three  and  one-half 
arbi trary  level s ,  to  a  depth  of  35  centimeters  (13.8  inches)  below 
present  ground  surface.  Two  strata  were  defined  within  the  unit. 
Stratum  1  is  a  silty  loam  reddish-brown  (5YR  4/4)  plowzone,  approxima¬ 
tely  26  centimeters  (10.2  inches)  in  depth.  Somewhat  surprisingly,  no 
artifactual  materials  were  recovered  from  the  stratum.  The  underlying 
Stratum  2  is  a  silty  loam,  yellowish- brown  (5YR  4/5).  Small  bits  of 
metal  were  encountered  in  the  stratum;  however,  attempts  to  excavate 
through  or  farther  into  the  stratum  failed  when  the  water  table  was 
encountered  at  35  centimeters  (13.8  inches). 

Test  Pit  2  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of 
30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface.  Two 
distinct  strata  were  encountered.  Stratum  lisa  silty  loam  plowzone, 
reddish-brown  (5YR  4/4),  which  yielded  four  artifacts,  all  flakes. 
Stratum  2  is  clearly  delineated  from  Stratum  1,  and  is  a  reddish-brown 
(2.5YR  4/4)  silty  clay  loam  or  clay  loam,  which  was  sterile  of  arti- 
factual  material. 

Because  of  the  low  artifact  counts  from  both  test  pits,  and  the 
low  surficial  artifact  density  as  defined  by  the  radial  procedure,  it 
was  decided  to  institute  an  augering  program  in  the  southwestern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  site.  The  southwestern  section  encompassed  a  slight  rise, 
which,  during  the  general  surface  reconnaissance  of  the  site,  appeared 
to  have  more  surficial  artifacts  than  the  lower  portions  of  the  area. 
Three  15-meter  (49  feet)  interval  lines,  composed  of  a  series  of  auger 
holes  spaced  at  five-meter  (16.4  feet)  Intervals,  were  placed  In  the 
section.  However,  no  subsurface  features  or  middens  were  encountered 
in  the  augering  program. 

The  artifactual  material  from  this  site  was  relatively  light 
(Table  18),  and  all  is  confined  to  the  plowzone.  Diagnostics  indi¬ 
cate  Paleo-lndian  and  Late  Archaic  occupations  at  the  site  (Plate  39). 
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52.  MAP  OF  SITE  lMal80  SHOWING  FREQUENCIES  OF  ARTIFACTS 

RECOVERED  FROM  RADIAL  TRANSECTS  AND  LOCATION  OF  TEST  PITS. 


TABLE  18.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  lMal80. 

Surface, 

Radials, 

&  S.  P.  T.P .  1  T.P. 


Totals 


LITHICS 
Chipped  stone 
Primary  form 
Flakes,  unmodified 
Secondary 
Tertiary 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 
Tertiary 

Debris,  unmodified 
Flakes,  modi f ied 
Secondary 
Tertiary 

Flake  fragments,  modified 
Tertiary 

Debris,  modi fied 
Lore,  unmodified 
Core,  modified 
Uni  facial  tools 
Side  scraper 
Bifacial  tools 
Large  flat  ovate 
Small  flat  ovate 
Scraper 
Preform 

Unid.  frag.,  scraping  use 
Punch/graver 
Projectile  points 

Knife/proj.  pt.  frag. 
Garth  Slough 
Cataco  Creek 
Unidentified 

Total 


!Mal81:  Archaeological  Investigations 


1 Ma 181  is  situated  in  the  same  field  as  lMal80,  which  is  located 
234  meters  (708  feet)  south- southwest.  lMal81  has  apparently  been 
disturbed  along  its  western  margin  by  a  borrow  pit  (Figure  51). 

Previous  Work:  The  site  was  originally  reported  In  the  spring  of 
1978,  and  recorded  by  Alexander  later  that  year.  He  indicates  that 
the  site  is  a  small  lithic  scatter,  measuring  about  15.5  meters  by 
15.5  meters  (50  by  50  feet)  and  is  of  undetermined  cultural 
affil iation. 
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Current  Work:  As  with  lMal81,  surface  artifact  densities  based  on 
the  resul  ts  of  the  radial  procedure  were  low  (Figure  53).  A  general 
surface  reconnaissance  of  the  site  area  was  instituted  prior  to  the 
radial  procedure,  and  indicated  there  were  localized  concentrations  of 
the  artifactual  material,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  site  was  typified 
by  low  frequencies.  As  determined  by  the  radial  procedure,  lMal81 
encompasses  850  square  meters  (1,016  square  yards).  In  addition  to 
prehistoric  artifactual  material,  one  piece  of  lead  mat-glaze  sto¬ 
neware  was  recovered  during  the  boundary  identification  procedure 
(Plate  41).  The  low  artifact  frequencies  resulted  in  the  placement  of 
one  test  pit  (Test  Pit  1)  along  the  west  radial,  in  an  area  of  relati¬ 
vely  high  frequency,  and  the  second  unit  ten  meters  (32.8  feet)  west 
of  the  south  radial ,  on  a  slight  rise,  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
localized  artifactual  concentrations. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels,  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present 
ground  surface.  Three  strata  were  defined  during  the  excavation. 
Stratum  1  is  a  silty  loam  plowzone,  reddish-brown  (5YR  4/4),  with  a 
low  artifact  frequency.  Stratum  2,  also  disturbed  by  plowing,  is  a 
mottled  silty  clay  loam,  reddish-brown  (5YR  4/4),  with  black  (5YR 
2.5/1)  and  reddish-gray  ( 5YR  5/2).  There  is  an  increase  in  artifact 
frequency,  all  prehistoric,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  the  lens 
represents  a  midden  level.  The  underlying  Stratum  3  is  a  yellowish- 
red  (5YR  5/6)  sandy  clay  loam,  which  is  undisturbed  by  plowing.  One 
metal  peg  (Plate  41)  and  three  lithics  were  recovered  from  the  stratum 
(Table  19). 

Test  Pit  2  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of 
30  centimeters  (11.9  inches).  It,  too,  exhibited  three  natural 
strata,  though  the  location  of  the  unit  on  a  slight  natural  rise 
resulted  in  color  differentiation  from  the  three  strata  described  in 
Test  Pit  1.  Stratum  lisa  reddish-brown  (5YR  4/3)  silty  loam 
plowzone,  which  grades  into  Stratum  2.  Stratum  2,  also  disturbed  by 
plowing,  is  the  same  reddish-brown  (5YR  4/3)  silty  loam;  however.  It 
is  mottled  with  reddish-yellow  (5YR  6/6)  speckling.  Both  lenses  exhi¬ 
bited  about  the  same  artifact  frequencies,  and  all  material  recovered 
was  prehistoric.  The  underlying  Stratum  3,  a  5YR  6/6  sandy  clay  loam, 
revealed  a  lower  artifact  density,  with  a  complete  absence  of  material 
below  25  centimeters  (9.8  inches). 

No  additional  subsurface  tests  were  conducted  at  the  site,  because 
of  the  extremely  muddy  conditions  and  the  low  artifact  densities. 
Clearly,  this  site  represents  only  a  light  lithic  scatter  in  vrtiich 
materials  are  confined  to  the  plowzone.  No  diagnostics  were  recovered 
so  only  a  general  prehistoric  date  of  occupation  can  be  attributed  to 
the  site. 

!Ma21 1 ,  !Ma213,  !Ma214,  and  !Ma215:  Introduction  and  Topography 

The  four  sites  are  on  a  long,  southeast- trending  rise,  which  is 
continuous,  to  the  north,  with  that  at  !Mal80  and  IMalBl.  However, 
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FIGURE  f,3  .  MAP  OF  SITE  lMal81  SHOWING  FREQUENCIES  OF  ARTIFACTS 

RECOVERED  FROM  RADIAL  TRANSECTS  AND  LOCATION  OF  TEST  PITS. 


PLATE  41.  HISTORIC  ARTIFACTS  FROM  1M#213,  lMal81,  AND  lMa215. 

lNa213:  a.  Ironstone  fragment,  blue  annular  decoration 
b.  Leg  of  a  Ceramic  Figurine. 

lNal81:  c.  Iron  Peg;  d.  Stoneware  fragment,  mat  glaze. 
lMa215:  e.  Ironstone  fragment,  green  shell>edged  rim; 
f.  Oar  basal  fragment,  automatic  manufacture. 
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TABI.F  19.  ART  1 K AC  f S  RECOVERED  FROM  !Mal81. 


Surface, 
Radial s, 

&  S.  P. 

T.P.  1 

T.P.  2 

Totals 

L  I TH  ICS 

Chipped  stone 

Primary  form 

1 

1 

Flakes,  unmodified 

Primary 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Tertiary 

8 

4 

9 

21 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Tertiary 

1 

2 

9 

12 

Debris,  unmodified 

8 

5 

13 

Flakes,  modi fied 

Tertiary 

1 

1 

Debris,  modified 

1 

1 

2 

Core,  unmodified 

3 

1 

4 

Unifacial  tools 

Unid.  frag. 

2 

2 

Graver 

1 

1 

Bifacial  tools 

Unid.  frag.,  no 

apparent  use 

1 

1 

2 

Punch/graver 

1 

1 

Unid.,  w/heavier  use 

than  TIO  * 

2 

2 

Groundstone 

Small  battered  cobble 

1 

1 

Battered  pebble/small 

cobble  fragment 

l 

1 

Battered  pitted  cobble 

2 

2 

Total 

33 

10 

28 

71 

HISTORIC 

Ceramic 

Stoneware  mat  glaze 

1 

1 

Metal 

Peg 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

*  TIO  -  Unidentified  fragment  with  scraping  use. 
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this  rise  diverges  from  the  narrow,  present  Huntsville  Spring  Branch 
bottomland.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  flatland  with 
Robertsville  soils,  with  an  elevation  difference  of  nearly  one  meter 
(3.28  feet).  The  rise  crest  undulates  gently,  with  approximately  0.5 
meters  (1.64  feet)  of  local  relief.  In  prehistoric  and  historic 
times,  the  rise  was  probably  as  it  is  now,  slightly  higher  ground 
above  flat,  wet  terrain  (which  might  have  contained  marsh  or  swamp 
vegetation  at  various  times). 

Local  chert  might  have  been  available  in  gravel  bars  in  the  branch 
channel,  no  more  than  one  kilometer  (0.67  miles)  to  the  west,  perhaps 
through  a  swamp.  Chert  nodules  could  also  have  been  collected  from 
the  dissected  Tuscumbia  limestone  ridge,  no  closer  than  four  kilome¬ 
ters  to  the  north. 

Each  of  the  four  sites  was  recorded  during  the  project  survey  of 
selected  areas  within  the  test  corridor.  The  rise  on  which  the  sites 
are  located  had  been  cultivated,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  lMa215  and  lMa213,  was  clear  of  ground  cover.  The 
area  around  lMa215  and  lMa213,  both  historic  sites,  was  lightly 
grass-covered.  However,  inhibiting  factors  to  surveying  were  muddy 
conditions  and  a  slight  dusting  of  snow,  the  latter  necessitating  a 
revisitation  to  the  site  localities. 

lMa215  is  the  northernmost  of  the  four  sites,  and  is  separated 
from  the  remaining  three  by  the  major  paved  access  road  into  the  area. 
The  other  three  sites  lie  to  the  south  of  the  road,  and  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  approximately  400  meters  (1,312  feet).  lMa211, 
the  first  site  immediately  south  of  the  paved  access  road,  is  the  only 
pure  prehistoric  site.  lMa214,  approximately  350  meters  (1,148  feet) 
south-southeast  of  lMa211,  is  a  two-component  prehistoric/historic 
location.  Both  lMa215  and  lMa213  are  historic. 

!Ma211:  Archaeological  Investigations 

Current  Work:  Following  a  general  non-collection  surface  recon- 
naissance  of  the  site  area,  a  systematic  radial  program  was  conducted 
from  an  arbitrarily  selected  centerpoint  (Figures  54  and  55).  Arti¬ 
fact  densities  were  generally  low,  with  the  high  count  for  any 
collection  square  being  three  flakes.  Nonetheless,  it  is  apparent 
from  the  radial s  that  the  major  concentration  of  arti factual  material 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  centerpoint,  with  the  site  configuration  basi¬ 
cally  an  oval,  oriented  along  its  long  axis  60  meters  (197  feet) 
east-west,  and,  on  its  short  axis,  30  meters  (98  feet)  north-south. 

Current  Results:  The  artifact  assemblage  is  typified  by  secondary 
and  tertiary  flakes  and  tertiary  flake  fragments.  Two  possible  tools, 
a  modified  tertiary  flake  and  a  denticulate  flake,  were  identified. 

The  only  diagnostic  artifact  recovered  is  a  White  Springs-like  projec¬ 
tile  point.  The  White  Springs-like  point  would  place  the  occupation 
of  the  site  in  the  Middle  Archaic;  however,  such  a  general  cultural 
affiliation  must  remain  tentative,  because  of  the  lack  of  confirming 
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data.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  site  would  appear  to  be  a  lithic  scatter, 
exhibiting  a  range  of  artifacts  indicative  of  tool  modification  and/or 
preparation. 

!Ma2 1 3j_  A rcha_eok)£i cal  Investigations 

Current  Work:  The  site  was  originally  identified  on  the 
Huntsvil  le  7.*?r  quadrangle  sheet  as  a  standing  structure.  The 
Huntsville  map  is  dated  1975  and  the  site  is  situated  off  and  to  the 
east  of  Redstone  Arsenal ,  therefore  residence  could  have  been  ongoing 
as  late  as  that  date  if  not  later.  The  house  locality  was  visited  and 
recorded  during  the  survey  (Figures  56  and  57;  Plate  42),  and  radials 
were  conducted  using  the  house  as  a  centerpoint. 

Current  Results:  The  radials  indicated  that  the  site  area  encom¬ 
passed  approximately  2,000  square  meters  (2,300  square  yards). 


HISTORIC 

CONI  OUR  INTERVAL:  5  ARTIFACT 


FIGURE  56.  FREQUENCY  CONTOUR  MAP  OF  SITE  lMa213  SHOWING  RADIAL 
TRANSECT  GRID. 
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PLATE  42.  1M«213  FRONT  PORCH  AND  ENTRANCE  TO  STRUCTURE. 

HIGH  CONCENTRATION  OF  REFUSE  WAS  LOCATED  TO 
THE  REAR  OF  THE  STRUCTURE. 
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The  house  proper  is  oriented  with  the  entrance  and  enclosed  screen 
porch  facing  to  the  east.  The  majority  of  artifactual  material  (Table 
20)  was  recovered  in  the  rear  and  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  house, 
with  the  high  count  in  any  collection  square,  15,  occurring  off  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  structure.  The  majority  of  the  artifacts 
were  glass  fragments,  including  portions  of  milkglass  jar  lid  sealers, 
ceramics  and  brick  fragments  (Plate  41).  In  the  Interior  of  the 
house,  a  doorless  freezer/refrigerator  was  located  which  would  appear 
to  indicate  an  occupation  date  of  the  mid- twentieth  century  to  the 
present.  The  milkglass  jar  lid  sealers  are,  however,  most  commonly 
used  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  19th  century  and  continuing  up  to 
and  through  the  World  War  II  period,  so  that  either  more  than  one  or  a 
long  continuous  occupation  may  be  indicated. 


TABLE  20 .  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  lMa213. 

Total 

_ Surface,  Ratiials,  &  S.  P. 


HISTORIC 

Glass 

Medicine  bottle, 
post-1920 

blue  1 

Soft  drink  1 

Unid.  bottles 

Clear  27 

llrown  2 

Opaque  (milk)  3 

Milkglass  jar  lid  sealers  3 

Pane  glass  2 

Ceramics 
Ironstone 

Undec.  22 

b !  ue  1 

I  eg  of  ceramic  figurine  1 

Metal 
brass 

Shotgun  shell  1 

Mi  seel laneous 

brick  fragment  1 

Total  65 


lMa214j  Archaeological  Investigations 

The  site  was  defined  during  the  survey  of  the  sample  unit,  and  is 
situated  on  the  southwestern,  or  downslope,  side  of  the  rise  crest 
(Figure  SB) . 
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Current  Work:  During  the  general  surface  reconnaissance,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  site  had  two  components,  both  historic  and  prehis¬ 
toric,  and  that  both  were  only  minimally  represented  (Figure  59).  The 
general  reconnaissance  encompassed  the  upslope  portion  of  the  crest, 
also,  but  failed  to  identify  any  major  concentration  of  material  in 
that  area.  As  the  location  of  the  site  is  within  a  plowed  field,  it 
is  possible  tha *  at  least  minimal  artifact  disturbance  has  occurred; 
however,  the  site,  as  defined,  appears  to  be  the  focus  of  both  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Current  Results:  All  the  historic  material  was  confined  to  the 
northwest  radial  and  quadrant  of  the  area,  and  represented  a  total  of 
four  historic  glass  and  ceramic  pieces.  The  major  concentration  of 
prehistoric  artifacts  occurred  south  and  east  of  the  centerpoint, 
though  three  artifacts  were  also  identified  along  the  northwest 
radial.  With  the  exception  of  one  scraper,  the  prehistoric  assemblage 
was  characterized  by  secondary  and  tertiary  flakes,  a  single  core,  and 
debris  (Table  21).  Statements  concerning  the  chronological  position 
of  the  prehistoric  component  cannot  be  made  because  of  the  lack  of 
diagnostics  present,  however,  the  historic  occupation  is  defined  on 
the  basis  of  two  potentially  diagnostic  glass  forms.  A  tool-applied 
neck,  and  an  automatical ly-appl ied  neck,  were  identified.  The  former 
most  commonly  dates  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  the  latter  gains  popularity  beginning  at  the  turn  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  The  two  ceramic  pieces  were  non-diagnostic.  On  the 
basis  of  small  collection,  it  would  appear  that  the  historic  occupa¬ 
tion  or  deposition  occurred  early  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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TABLE  21.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  lMa214. 

Total 

_ Surface,  Radials,  &  S.  P. 


LITHICS 

Chipped  stone 

Flakes,  unmodified 

Secondary  2 

Tertiary  2 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Tertiary  3 

Debris,  unmodified  4 

Core,  unmodified  1 

Bifacial  tools 

Small  flat  ovate  1 

Groundstone 

Unmod.  river  cobble  1 

Total  14 

HISTORIC 

Glass 

Unid.  bottles 

Clear  1 

Brown  1 

Ceramics 
Ironstone 

Undec .  1 

Blue/grey  (mod.  design)  1 

Total  4 


!Ma215:  Archaeological  Investigations 

The  site,  as  noted  previously,  is  located  just  to  the  north  of  the 
major  paved  access  road  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  study  corridor. 
Composed  of  a  standing,  cinder-block  structure  (Plates  43  and  44),  an 
outlying,  now-collapsed  shed,  and  a  garbage  dump,  the  site  is  adjacent 
to  a  currently  used  farm  road  (Figure  60).  Somewhat  surprisingly, 
none  of  the  structures  are  indicated  on  the  Huntsville  7.5'  USGS 
quadrangle  sheet  (1975),  which  might  indicate  a  post-1975  construction 
date,  at  least  for  the  cinder-block  structure. 

Current  Work:  As  indicated  from  the  radlals  (Figure  61),  the 
a  ssoc i a  ted  art i factual  material  was  restricted  to  the  area  Immediately 
to  the  east,  north,  and  northwest  of  the  cinder-block  building.  All 
artifacts  recovered  were  non-diagnostic  historic  (Table  22).  The 
assemblage  was  composed  primarily  of  clear  glass  fragments,  the 
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PLATE  43.  lMa215  VIEW  OF  THE  FRONT  ENTRANCEWAYS. 


PLATE  44.  lMa215  INTERIOR  VIEW.  NOTE  THE  SLUMP  BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION. 
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FIGURE  60.  SKETCH  MAP  OF  SITE  !Ma215. 


TABU  22.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  lMa215. 

Total 

. Surface,  Radials,  &  S.  P 


HISTORIC 

Glass 

Modern  wine  bottle  1 

Unid.  bottles 

Clear  4 

Pane  glass  I 

Ceramics 
Whi teware 

Undec .  1 

Ironstone 

Undec .  3 

Green  shell -edge  1 

Mi  seel  I aneous 


Plastic  container  frag. 


4 


I  KHM  61.  FRLfJUtNCY  CONTOUR  MAP  OF  SITE  lMa215  SHOWING  RADIAL 
TRANSIT r  GRID. 


portion  of  a  wine  bottle,  plastic  container  fragments,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  ironstone  and  whiteware  fragments  (Plate  41).  One  piece  of 
green,  shell-edged  ironstone  which  was  recovered  is  typical  of  types 
generally  classed  as  "Woolworth"  or  retail  wares  (Campbell  1980). 

Current  Results:  The  proximity  of  the  site  to  the  main  road,  and 
the  type  of  construction  utilized  for  the  primary  structure,  could 
possibly  indicate  that  the  main  structure  did  not  serve  as  a  dwelling, 
but  rather  as  a  commercial  building.  Cinder-block  construction  is 
most  common  during  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II,  when 
it  was  used  both  for  low-cost  housing  and  for  building  construction. 
Although  it  maintained  its  popularity  as  a  construction  material  for 
structures  such  as  bars  and  small  mercantile/food  emporia,  other  pre¬ 
fabrication  materials  perfected  during  the  late  1950s  and  1960s  have 
replaced  its  use  as  housing  material.  The  use  and  time  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  occupation,  however,  remain  problematic. 
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IMa 2 1 2 Introduction  and  Togogra phy 

The  site  is  situated  in  what  may  be  considered  "typical" 

Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin  terrain,  on  a  low  rise,  formed  on 
material  weathered  in  situ  from  limestone  bedrock,  surrounded  by  flat, 
wet  land,  less  than  one  meter  below  the  crest  of  this  bottomland 
knoll.  The  natural  mound  containing  lMa212  is  elongated  northwest- 
southeast,  and  measures  350  meters  by  120  meters  (1,148  by  394  feet) 
(Figure  62). 
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SKETCH  MAP  OF 

SITE  lMa212. 

There  is  no  geomorphic  or  pedologic  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  channel  would  have 
migrated,  even  to  within  100  meters  (328  feet)  of  the  rise.  Although 
seeps  may  be  present  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  rise,  there  is  no 
definite  evidence  for  this,  lithic  materials  could  have  been  obtained 
from  the  branch,  which  is  never  more  than  0.5  kilometers  (0.3  miles) 
to  the  west,  or  by  crossing  swamp  or  marshland  to  the  rise,  300  meters 
(984  feet)  to  the  northeast,  upon  which  !Ma2ll  and  lMa214  are  located. 
Additional  lithic  materials  could  have  been  obtained  from  outcrops  in 
the  ridge  north  of  the  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  basin. 

lMa212:  Archaeological  Investigations 

Current _Wqrk:  lMa212  was  originally  recorded  during  the  project 
survey  ofVefecYed  portions  of  the  study  corridor.  At  the  time  of  the 
original  survey,  site  size  was  determined  to  be  130  meters  (426  feet) 
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o.ist-wcst,  and  12U  in  ters  (394  feet)  north-south.  The  site  was 
classified  as  a  moderate- to- heavy  lithic  and  ground  stone  scatter; 
however,  no  collections  were  made  during  the  original  survey  of  the 
location,  and  a  general  cultural  affiliation  could  not  be  assigned. 

The  location  of  the  site,  on  a  bottomland  knoll  within  the 
Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin,  and  relatively  high  artifact  frequen¬ 
cies  reported  following  the  initial  survey  of  the  site,  led  to  the 
decision  to  test  the  site  as  one  of  the  judgmental  locations.  After  a 
general  surface  reconnai ssance  an  arbitrary  centerpoint  was  selected, 
and  a  radial  program  instituted.  The  radials  (Figure  63)  indicated 
that  the  site  was  115  meters  (377  feet)  north-south,  and  130  meters 
(426  feet)  east-west  (long  axis).  As  defined,  the  majority  of  the 
artifactual  material  lies  to  the  east  of  the  centerpoint,  slightly 
downslope  from  two  gentle  rises  (Figure  62). 

Both  the  surface  reconnaissance  and  the  radial  program  indicated  c, 
generally  uniform  artifactual  density  across  the  site  area;  howr  ^r, 
six  concentrations  of  collection  squares,  with  more  than  five  *r\J 
facts  each,  were  defined  within  the  boundaries  of  the  site.  Four  of 
these  are  located  to  the  northwest,  southwest,  and  south/southeast  of 
the  centerpoint,  in  proximity  to  both  gentle  rises.  Presumably,  these 
concentrations  represent  the  primary  core  of  the  site.  Tue  evaluation 
of  the  radial  results  led  to  the  placement  of  the  two  test  pits  on  the 
gentle  rises. 

Current  Results:  lest  Pit  1  was  excavated  to  a  maximum  depth  of 
30  centimeters  (11.9  inches),  though  only  one-half  of  the  third 
arbitrary  level  was  excavated.  Two  distinct  strata  were  defined,  with 
the  first  being  a  brown  (7. SYR  5/4)  silty  clay  loam  plowzone.  While 
the  upper  ten  centimeters  (3.94  inches)  of  the  stratum  yielded  little 
in  the  way  of  artifactual  material,  the  lower  portion  produced  19 
assorted  flakes.  The  underlying  Stratum  2  has  been  disturbed  in  its 
upper  levels  by  plow  action;  however,  with  the  exception  of  two  ter¬ 
tiary  flakes,  it  is  sterile  of  artifactual  material.  This  stratum  is 
a  dark  brown  ( 5YR  5/8)  silty  clay  loam. 

Test  Pit  2  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Test  Pit  1,  on  a  slightly 
higher  gentle  rise,  which  may  account  for  the  color  differentiation  in 
the  units’  two  strata.  Dug  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  30  cen¬ 
timeters  (11.9  inches),  this  pit  revealed  two  strata.  Stratum  1  is 
virtually  identical  to  that  in  Test  Pit  1,  although  it  differs 
slightly  in  color  being  reddish-brown  (5YR  4/3).  Stratum  2  is  a 
sterile  reddish  (2.5YR  4/6)  sandy  clay  loam.  All  artifactual  material 
was  recovered  from  Stratum  1. 

Because  of  the  differentiation  in  profiles,  a  more  intensive  sub¬ 
surface  testing  procedure  was  Implemented  to  determine  if  the  color 
differences  were  indicative  of  the  presence  of  midden  or  features. 
Three  15  meter  (49  feet)  interval  auger  lines  were  run  north-south 
beginning  7.5  meters  (24.6  feet)  south  of  the  east-west  line.  The 
auger  holes  were  placed  at  five  meter  (16.4  feet)  intervals  along  each 
line,  but  no  subsurface  deposits  were  located. 
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This  site  represents  a  moderate-sized  artifact  scatter  that  has 
obviously  been  disturbed  by  agricultural  activities.  Two  diagnostic 
projectile  points  were  recovered  (Table  23)  which  indicated  a  Late 
Archaic  occupation  for  the  site  (Plate  45). 

!Ma220,  !Ma230,  and  !Ma221:  Introduction  and  Topography 

Both  lMa220  and  lMa230  lie  on  a  low  rise  formed  on  material 
weathered  from  Tuscumbia  limestone  bedrock  (Figures  64,  65  and  66). 
lMa221,  an  historic  garage  (Plate  46),  is  situated  in  a  similar 
setting,  though  the  elevation  of  the  rise  is  appreciably  less.  The 
elevated  land  occurs  at  the  margin  of  the  Robertsvil le-soil 
bottomland,  which  extends  south  along  the  western  side  of  the  slightly 
lower,  Melvin-soil,  Byrd  Spring  Lake  basin.  On  the  crest,  the  rises 
are  less  than  0.6  meters  (1.97  feet)  above  the  bottomland  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  and  1.5  meters  (4.92  feet)  above  the  ephemeral 
lake  basin  to  the  east.  Gentle  slopes  lead  from  the  crests  down  to 
the  flat  lake  bottomland,  which,  in  the  case  of  lMa220,  is  some  100 
meters  (328  feet)  to  the  east. 

As  is  the  case  with  several  other  sites  on  knolls  in  the 
Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin,  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  lMa220 
and  lMa23U  had  no  immediate  access  to  sources  of  the  local  chert.  To 
reach  outcrops  in  the  limestone  ridge  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  basin,  the  swampy,  possibly  lake-filled,  Byrd  Spring  Lake  basin 
had  to  be  crossed,  a  straight-line  distance  of  two  kilometers  (1.2 
miles).  However,  it  would  appear  that  the  most  feasible  route  would 
have  entailed  traveling  north,  around  the  western  margin  of  the  lake 
bottomland,  passing  the  present  locations  of  lMal83  and  lMal82,  a 
distance  of  approximately  5  kilometers  (3.1  miles). 

Each  of  the  three  sites  was  recorded  during  the  sampling  survey  of 
selected  portions  of  the  study  corridor.  The  majority  of  the  sampling 
unit  encompassed  swamp  or  sections  of  Byrd  Spring  Lake,  and,  therefore, 
the  primary  survey  concentrated  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the  unit. 

At  least  three-quarters  of  the  sample  unit  lie  within  the  Byrd  Spring 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  and  the  Club  has  Instituted  a  limited  land  manage¬ 
ment  and  modification  program  in  order  to  enhance  wildlife  areas  and 
access  to  those  areas.  Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  elevated  rise 
has  been  plowed  and  seeded  in  tall,  blind  grasses,  or  has  been  con¬ 
toured  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  for  the  formation  of  shallow-water 
ponds.  Both  the  grass  cover  and  the  shallow-water  ponds  Inhibited 
survey  of  the  elevated  areas,  and,  except  in  localities  of  roadcuts  or 
cleared  areas,  a  shovel -pi tting  program  was  conducted  at  30-meter  (98 
feet)  intervals  along  transect  lines.  With  the  exception  of  lMa221, 
which  was  a  standing  structure,  the  sites  were  identified  in  a  com¬ 
bination  shovel-pitting  procedure  and  ground  reconnaissance. 

!Ma220:  Archaeological  Investigations 

!Ma220  is  one  of  the  five  sites  encountered  during  the  survey  of 
the  sampling  units  to  be  tested.  Selected  on  the  basis  of  its 
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TABLE  23.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  1Ma212. 

Sur  f ace , 

Rad i a  I s  , 

&  S.  P.  T.P.  1  T.P.  2 


LITHICS 

Chipped  stone 

Flakes,  uninod  i  f  i  ed 

Primary  3 

Secondary  5 

Tertiary  58 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Primary  1 

Secondary  10 

Tertiary  84 

Debris,  unmodified  38 

Flakes,  modified 

Ter  t  iary  1 

Makes  frag.,  modified 

Secondary  ' 

Tertiary  2 

Debr i s ,  mod i f i ed  1 

Core 

Blade  1 

Un i f ac i a  I  tools 

End  scraper  on  flake  1 

End  scraper  on  chunk  1 

Denticulate  flake  1 

No  t  ched  f I ak  e  2 

B  i  fac i a  I  tools 

Sma II  flat  ovate  1 

Preform  1 

Unid.  frag.,  w/chopping 
use  5 

Unid.  frag.,  w/scraping 
use  1 

Drill  1 

Punch/graver  2 

Spokesnavc/gravcr  1 

Scrapers  2 

Projectile  points 

Edgewood  ’ 

Sublet  Ferry  1 

Unid.  proj.  pts.,  whole 
and  fragmentary  5 

Grounds t  one 

Battered  pel- b  I  e  /  sma  I  I 
cobble  fragment  1 

Battered  large  coi-.blt 
fra  gme  n  t  6 

Battered  pitted  cobble  2 

At  I  at  I  we i gh  t  1 

Mortar  1 

Celt  1 

Total  243 
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ruaiRr  m.  sketch  map  of  sire  iMa220 


FI  CURL  6b.  SKETCH  MAP  OF  SITE  !Ma230 


PLATE  46.  lMa221  STANDING  GARAGE  LOCATED  WITHIN  THE  BYRD 
SPRING  ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB. 
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topographic  setting  ami  association  with  the  Byrd  Spring  Lake  area, 
the  site  was  tested,  despite  impact  to  its  northern  border  by  a  borrow 
pit. 

Current  Work:  As  defined  during  the  survey,  lMa220  was  designated 
a  1  iglit-to-moderate  lithic  scatter,  with  ground  stone.  According  to  a 
local  informant,  the  Cun  Club  caretaker,  Mr.  W.  Turner,  the  site  area 
had  initially  been  plowed  some  fifteen  years  earlier,  and  was  usually 
plowed  again  about  every  four  years.  A  large  borrow  pit  intrudes  into 
the  northern  margin  of  the  site;  the  materials  from  the  pit  are  used 
to  maintain  the  access  road  through  the  area.  No  diagnostic  artifacts 
were  recovered  during  the  initial  survey. 

The  initial  surface  reconnai ssance  performed  during  the  survey  and 
recording  of  the  site  served  as  the  basis  for  the  placement  of  the 
arbitrary  centerpoint.  As  the  site  is  located  on  a  rise  crest,  the 
centerpoint  was  situated  slightly  south,  and  downslope,  from  the  point 
of  maximum  elevation,  in  order  to  cover  not  only  the  rise,  but  also 
the  lower  elevations.  As  illustrated  on  Figure  67,  surface  artifact 
densities  were  miniscule,  with  all  of  the  artifactual  material  con¬ 
fined  to  the  rise  area.  Although  the  radial  data  were  scanty,  on  the 
bases  of  what  data  were  present  and  on  the  subsequent  results  of  the 
test  pit  procedure,  it  appears  that  the  primary  core  area  of  the  site 
is  confined  to  the  rise  crest,  and  slightly  downslope  to  the  south, 
with  peripheral  occurrences  of  artifacts  present  further  downslope. 
Cite  size,  on  the  basis  of  the  evaluation,  would  be  approximately  30 
meters  (98  feet)  north-south,  and  approximately  18  meters  (59  feet) 
east-west. 

The  low  surface  densities  necessitated  the  placement  of  the  test 
pits  in  judgmental ly  determined  areas.  Both  units  were  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rise  crest,  in  order  to  determine  the  presence  of  sub¬ 
surface  features  or  midden. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  two  arbitrary 
1 evel s ,  to  a  Heptff'of  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  below  the  present 
ground  surface.  Two  separate  strata  were  defined  in  the  unit. 

Stratum  1  is  a  dark-red  (2.5YR  3/6)  silty  clay  loam,  which  has  been 
disturbed  by  plowing.  All  artifactual  material,  which  consisted  pri¬ 
marily  of  flakes  and  flaking  debitage,  came  from  Stratum  1.  The  sub- 
plowzone  Stratum  2,  a  dark  reddish-brown  (2.5YR  3/4)  silty  clay  loam, 
was  sterile  of  artifactual  material. 

Test  Pit  2  was  also  excavated  in  two  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth 
of  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface.  The  iden¬ 
tical  profile  revealed  in  Test  Pit  1  was  present.  The  base  of  a 
Morhiss- variant  was  recovered  from  Stratum  1,  with  the  remainder  of 
materials  being  flakes  or  flaking  debitage.  Stratum  2  was  sterile  of 
cultural  deposits. 

This  site  produced  very  low  artifact  frequencies  (Table  24),  and, 
as  noted  above,  only  a  single  diagnostic  indicating  a  date  of 
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IGURE  f,7  •  FREQUENCY  CONTOUR  MAP  OF  SITE  lMa220  SHOWING  RADIAL 
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occupation  during  the  Late  Archaic  period  (Plate  45).  The  absence  of 
substantial  artifactual  material  and  deposits  precludes  any  further 
interpretations  of  the  site. 


TABLE  24.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  lMa220. 


Surface, 

Radials, 

&  S.  P. 

T.P.  1 

T.P.  2 

Total s 

LITHICS 

Chipped  stone 

Flakes,  unmodified 
Tertiary 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

5 

5 

Primary 

1 

1 

Tertiary 

3 

8 

3 

14 

Debris,  unmodified 
Flakes,  modified 

6 

4 

2 

12 

Secondary 

Projectile  points 

1 

1 

Morhiss  vjr. 

1 

1 

Total 

ID 

18 

6 

34 

HISTORIC 

Class 

Unid.  bottles 

Clear 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

!Ma230:  Archaeological  Investigations 

lMa230  is  situated  85  meters  (278  feet)  east  of  lMa220,  and  is 
separated  from  the  latter  by  a  low,  permanent  swamp/stream  of  the 
larger  Byrd  Spring  Lake.  The  site  encompasses  a  rise  crest,  as  was  the 
case  with  IMa22U,  which  has  been  plowed.  At  the  time  of  survey,  the 
rise  crest  was  lightly  covered  in  grass. 

Current  Work:  The  site  setting,  on  a  low  rise  within  the  Byrd 
Spring  Lake  area,  made  it  a  high  probability  location  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  cultural  resources.  However,  during  the  initial  survey  of 
the  survey  unit,  no  indications  of  cultural  materials  were  identified, 
despite  good  ground  visibility.  A  re-examination  of  the  site  area 
during  the  course  of  the  fieldwork  on  lMa220  identified  the  presence 
of  two  flakes,  which  failed  to  meet  the  minimum  criteria  for  a  site 
classification.  Heavy  rains  halted  work  on  IMa220,  and,  upon  the 
return  to  the  site,  another  reconnaissance  of  the  lMa230  area  was 
made.  At  that  time,  more  than  three  flakes,  but  fewer  than  ten 


artifacts  wore  noted  on  the  surface.  Time  limitations  did  not  allow 
for  the  implementation  of  a  formal  radial  procedure  at  the  site; 
however,  the  presence  of  more  than  three  artifacts  in  the  location  led 
to  the  decision  to  record  the  location  as  a  site. 

Current  Resul ts:  No  diagnostics  were  identified  during  the  three 
reconnaissances  of  the  site  area;  therefore,  a  general  cultural 
affiliation  cannot  be  assigned. 

!Ha221:  Archaeological  Investigations 

lMa221  is  located  on  the  principal  east-west- trending  road  through 
the  Byrd  Spring  Rod  and  Cun  Club.  The  site  is  an  historic  garage 
(Plate  46 ,  Figure  66 ) . 

Current  Work:  Although  the  area  of  the  garage  was  covered  during 
a  general  surface  reconnaissance,  no  artifactual  material  was 
identified;  therefore,  the  decision  was  made  to  conduct  no  formalized 
radial  procedure  at  the  site.  In  lieu  of  the  boundary  definition 
program,  the  building  was  photographed  (Plate  46),  and  notes  taken  on 
the  construction.  The  building  is  a  wooden  frame  structure,  which, 
from  informant  information,  was  used  as  a  garage  prior  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  land  by  the  Byrd  Spring  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  The  garage 
measures  approximately  four  meters  (13.1  feet)  square,  and  is  approxi¬ 
mately  three  meters  in  height  (9.8  feet).  There  has  been  internal 
finishing  of  walls. 

Current  Results:  The  site  lies  adjacent  to  the  old  rural  mail 
route  TK i rkpatrfck  1934),  and  may,  possibly,  date  to  the  pre-World  War 
II  period.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Byrd  Spring  Road  and  Gun  Club, 
the  garage  has  been  used  as  a  storage  shed. 

!Ma223,  !Ma224 ,  !Ma225,  !Ma227,  and  !Ma228:  Introduction  ano 
Topography 

All  of  the  sites  are  on  a  single,  irregularly  elongated,  rise  in 
the  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin,  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
southern  margin  of  the  Byrd  Spring  Lake  bottomland.  A  ten  percent 
slope  extends  from  the  descending  ridge  crest  down  to  the  lake  basin 
floor,  two  meters  in  elevation  below  the  crest.  The  rise  is  10  to  400 
meters  (32  to  1,312  feet)  wide.  It  is  bounded  on  the  southwest  by  a 
swampy  swale,  which  now  contains  an  artificially  channeled  stream  that 
flows  south,  and  eventually  joins  the  Boundary  Canal.  This  channel 
appears  to  have  been  cut  artificially  through  a  low  saddle,  which 
joined  the  rise  to  another,  irregular,  rise  to  the  southwest.  In  this 
portion  of  the  basin,  the  boggy,  bottomland  areas  make  up  approxima¬ 
tely  fifty  percent  of  the  land,  and  the  rises  comprise  the  other  fifty 
percent. 

Sites  lMa224,  lMa225,  and  lMa228  (Figures  68,  69,  and  70,  and 
Plate  47) (an  historic  farm  complex),  are  In  the  central,  narrowest 
portion  of  the  rise,  each  on  a  low  knoll  less  than  100  meters  (328 
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FIGURE  70.  SKETCH  MAP  OF  SITE  !Ma228. 


PLATE  47.  lMa228  STANDING  BARN.  ONE  OF  TWO  BARNS  PRESENT  IN 

THE  STRUCTURE  COMPLEX  WHICH  ALSO  INCLUDED  TWO  HOUSES 
AND  TWO  EQUIPMENT  SHEDS. 
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feet)  from  the  lake  basin,  and  some  three  meters  (9.8  feet)  in  eleva¬ 
tion  above  it.  Site  lMa223  is  on  the  north-western  end  of  the  rise, 
also  on  a  low  knoll  (Figure  71),  but  closer  to  the  nearly  closed  swale 
to  the  southwest  than  it  is  to  the  lake  bottomland  margin  (50  meters 
versus  200  meters:  164  feet  verus  656  feet).  The  only  surface  exits 
for  the  water  from  this  swale  are  the  artificial  channel  noted  above, 
cut  across  the  higher  ground  of  the  inter-rise  saddle,  and  a  narrow, 
natural  outlet  to  the  Byrd  Spring  Lake  bottomland.  This  swale  could 
have  contained  standing  water  during  prehistoric  times.  lMa227 
(Figure  72)  a  prehistoric  site,  is  the  farthest  on  this  rise  from  the 
lake  basin  margin  (which  lies  some  240  meters  or  787  feet  to  the 
north) . 

Local  sources  of  chert  nodules  for  utilization  at  the  prehistoric 
sites  could  have  been  found  in  the  ridge  which  forms  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  Byrd  Spring  Lake  bottomland,  a  minimum  of  two  kilometers 
(1.2  miles)  to  the  northeast.  Other  nearby  potential  sources  of  chert 
are  Weatherly  and  Mathis  Mountains,  approximately  three  to  four  kilo¬ 
meters  (1.8  to  2.5  miles)  to  the  east  and  southeast. 

!Ma223:  Archaeological  Investigations 

Current  Work:  The  site  was  originally  discovered  during  the 
sampling  survey  of  selected  portions  of  the  study  corridor.  At  the 
time  of  the  initial  recording,  the  site  was  identified  as  a  moderate- 
to-heavy  lithic  and  ground  stone  scatter  within  a  plowed  field. 

following  a  general  reconnaissance  of  the  site  vicinity,  an 
arbitrary  centerpoint  was  selected  on  the  rise  crest.  The  recon¬ 
naissance  had  indicated  that  material  density  was  generally  uniform 
across  the  site  area;  therefore,  placement  of  the  centerpoint  did  not 
consider  factors  of  topography  or  possible  downslope  movement  of  arti- 
factual  material.  The  radial  contour  determination,  however,  pointed 
to  a  concentration  of  material  on  the  rise  proper,  with  decreasing 
frequencies  downslope,  or  away,  from  the  centerpoint  (Figure  73).  On 
the  basis  of  the  radial s,  size  was  estimated  to  be  65  meters  (213 
feet)  north-south,  and  65  meters  (213  feet)  east-west.  The  highest 
concentration  of  cultural  material  in  any  collection  square  was  seven 
occuring  on  the  north  transect  line,  five  meters  (16  feet)  from  the 
centerpoint.  It  would  appear  from  the  artifact  densities  (Figure  73) 
that  the  primary  core  area  of  the  site  is  only  slightly  smaller  than 
the  total  site  area. 

Current  Results:  A  total  of  106  artifacts  was  recovered  during 
the  radial  collection  program,  including  five  diagnostic  projectile 
points  (Table  25).  The  five  points  are  indicative  of  a  time-spread 
from  Paleo-Indian  through  Late  Woodland,  with  the  overlap  between  the 
types  indicating  a  fairly  strong  occupation  In  the  Late  Archaic/Early 
Woodland  (Morhiss-variant,  Type  97  (Faulkner  and  McCol lough  1973), 
Copena  Triangular)  (Plate  48).  The  possible  Paleo-Indian  occupation 
is  represented  by  one  Milnesand  variant,  while  the  Late  Woodland  occu¬ 
pation  is  possibly  represented  by  the  Hamilton,  and,  if  using  its 
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PLATE  48.  PROJECTILE  POINTS  AND  STEATITE  VESSEL  SHERDS  FROM 
lMa223. 

a,  Copena  Triangular;  b,  Morhiss  variant;  c.  Type  97 
d,  Hamilton;  e.  Steatite  Vessel  fragment. 


TAPI  I  /*> .  Al  l  II  APIS  Rl COVERED  FROM  lMa223. 

Total 

Surface,  Radials,  &  S.  P. 


L ITHICS 

Chipped  stone 

Primary  form  1 

Flakes,  unmodified 

Primary  5 

Secondary  6 

Tertiary  21 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Tertiary  38 

Debris,  unmodified  18 

Core,  unmodified  3 

Uni  facial  tools 

Transverse  scraper  1 

Side  scraper  1 

Spokeshave  1 

If i facial  tools 

Unid.  frag,  w/scrapiny 

use  1 

Unid.  f  r  ag. ,  raj  apparent 
usage  1 

Backside  scraper  1 

Projectile  points 

Knife/proj.  pt.  frag.  1 

Milnesand  var.  1 

Copena  Triangular  1 

Type  9  7  -  Faulkner  &  KcCol lough  1973  1 

Morhiss  var.  1 

Hamilton  1 

(■roundstone 

Steatite  vessel  fragment  1 

Total  105 

BONF. 

IJnid.  fragment  1 

Total  1 


latest  occurrence,  the  single  Copena  Triangular.  The  occurrence  of  a 
single  steatite  vessel  fragment  would  tend  to  reinforce  the  idea  of  a 
Late  Archaic/Early  Woodland  occupation,  however.  The  remainder  of  the 
assemblage  includes  a  full  range  of  flake  and  tool  preparation  stages, 
though  biface  preforms  are  lacking.  Nonetheless,  from  the  elements 
within  the  assemblage,  it  would  appear  that  a  fuller  range  of  activi¬ 
ties  was  conducted  at  the  site  than  would  be  expected  at  a  specialized 
or  1 imi ted-activi ty  location. 
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1 F,a224 :  Arc haeo I ug i c a  I  Invest igati ons 

Current  Work:  The  site  was  initially  recorded  during  the  sampling 
survey  oT  selected  portions  of  the  study  corridor.  Situated  aproxiina- 
tely  150  meters  (492  feet)  southeast  of  lMa223,  it  is  separated  from 
that  site  by  a  well-defined  rise  swale.  The  site  occupies  a  rise 
crest,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  rise  swale  to  the  northwest  bet¬ 
ween  lMa224  and  lMa223  revealed  no  artifactual  material.  As  the 
entire  area  is  currently  a  plowed  field,  it  would  be  expected,  if  the 
sites  were  component  parts  of  a  larger  cultural  manifestation,  that 
material  would  have  been  present  in  the  lower-lying  areas  of  the 
field.  Following  the  areal  reconnaissance,  the  centerpoint  for  the 
radials  was  situated  on  the  center  of  the  small  rise. 

Current  Results:  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  74,  artifact  den- 
si  t ies  were~quTTe"Tow ,  despite  two  collection  squares  which  yielded 
four  artifacts  apiece.  On  the  basis  of  the  radial  program,  the  area 
of  the  site  was  determined  to  be  some  900  square  meters  (2,925  square 
yards).  No  diagnostics  were  recovered  during  the  survey  of  the  site, 
nor  during  a  subsequent  revisit  to  the  site  area.  A  total  of  four¬ 
teen  flakes  was  recovered  (Table  26),  which  included  one  primary 
flake,  tertiary  and  tertiary  flake  fragments,  a  modified  tertiary 
flake,  and  debris.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  interpret  the 
possible  function  of  the  site  from  such  an  assemblage,  and  to  cate¬ 
gorize  it  on  the  basis  of  a  small  artifact  assemblage  as  a  limited- 
activity  or  special f zed-acti v i ty  area  would  be  fallacious. 


TABU  20.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM,  lMa224. 

Total 

Surface,  Radials,  &  S.  P. 


LITHICS 

Chipped  stone 

Flakes,  unmodified 

Primary  1 

Tertiary  5 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Tertiary  4 

Debris,  unmodified  3 

F 1 akes ,  mod i f i ed 

T  e  r  t  i  a  ry  1 

Total  14 
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fGURt  74 '  TRANSECTYGR?!)<r0UR  ^  0F  SITE  1Ma224  SH0WING  RADIAL 


(.u Trent  Work:  1  Mo 225  is  situated  on  a  slight  rise  in  a  plowed 
field-,  (Hre"ctly  west  ami  downslope  from  lMa228,  an  historic  farm 
complex.  At  the  time  of  survey,  the  field,  though  not  recently 
plowed,  was  devoid  of  ground  cover,  and  visibility  was  good.  The 
general  area  of  the  site  was  carefully  scrutinized  prior  to  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  the  radial  program,  in  order  to  determine  if  the  pre¬ 
historic  materials  continued  upslope  to  the  east  into  the  area  of  the 
farm  complex.  There  appeared  to  be  no  continuation  of  material  into 
the  lfla2?8  area,  and  the  position  of  the  majority  of  artifacts  on  a 
slight  rise  within  the  lower  slope  field  does,  somewhat,  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  material  was  deposited  in  downslope  wash.  The 
arbitrary  centerpoint  was  situated  slightly  to  the  east  of  the  rise 
centerpoint. 

Current  Resul ts:  As  with  lMa225,  surface  artifact  densities  were 
generally  low,  with  the  high  count  occurrence  in  any  given  collection 
square  being  three,  along  the  south  radial .  On  the  basis  of  the 
radial  program,  the  site  area  was  determined  to  be  approximately  50 
meters  hy  50  meters  square  (164  feet  square)  (Figure  75).  The  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  site  to  the  historic  farm  complex,  and  the  possibility  of 
collection  of  the  site  by  the  inhabitants  of  lMa228  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  the  evaluation  of  the  site. 

Two  diiqm'stu  projectile  points,  a  big  Sandy  and  a  Type  87 
(Faulkner  and  McCullough  M/j)  were  recovered  during  the  survey  of  the 
site  (Mate  40).  I  hose  would  indicate  an  Archaic  occupation  of  the 
locality.  The  Big  bandy  point  is  most  commonly  associated  with  the 
Larly  Archaic,  however.  Type  8/  is  indicated  as  having  an  unspecified, 
general  Archaic  occurrence.  The  remainder  of  the  assemblage  (Table 
27)  is  primarily  flakes  and  debris,  though  two  flakes  showing  chopping 
and  scraping  use  were  identified. 

!Ma227  : _ A r c h a < ■  o 1 o g i cal  I nvestigations 

As  noted  earlier,  the  site  is  situated  farthest  away  from  the  lake 
basin  margin,  and  is  within  a  plowed  field. 

Current  Work:  Pc-  site  was  identified  during  the  course  of  the 
project's  sample  sur/ey  of  selected  portions  of  the  study  corridor. 

At  that  time,  following  the  radial  evaluation,  it  was  designated  a 
light  lithic  scatter,  with  only  slight  amounts  of  chipped  stone  and 
ground  stone.  The  arbitrary  centerpoint  was  situated,  following  a 
general  ,  non-collection  surface  reconnaissance,  slightly  south  of  the 
rise  crest.  The  presence  of  bottomland  woods  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west  of  the  rise  resul ted  in  a  constricted,  tear-drop  shape  to  the 
rise,  with  the  larger  (wider)  portion  of  the  configuration  to  the 
north  1 1 i gure  72  ) . 
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MAP  OF  SITE  1 Ma 225  SHOWING  FREQUENCIES  OF  ARTIFACTS 
RECOVERED  FROM  RADIAL  TRANSECTS. 


PLATE  49.  PROJECTILE  POINTS  FROM  lMa225,  lMa226,  lMa227,  AND 
lMa218. 

lMa225:  a.  Type  87;  b.  Big  Sandy. 
lMa226:  c,  Candy  Creek;  d  and  e.  Big  Sandy. 
lMa227:  f.  Candy  Creek. 

!Ma218:  g.  Mud  Creek. 


lAI'.tl  ,'/.  AIM  II  ACTS  RLCOV(JUI)  FROM  lMa225. 


Total 

Surface,  Radials,  &  S.  P. 


I.ITH1CS 
Chipped  stone 

Flakes,  unmodified 

P  r  i  ma  ry  1 

Secondary  2 

Tertiary  5 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Primary  1 

Tertiary  6 

Debris,  unmodified  6 

Bifacial  tools 
Unid.  frag,  w/scraping 
use  1 

Projectile  points 

Big  Sandy  1 

Type  87  1 

(Faulkner  &  McCollough 
1973  ) 

Unidentified  1 

Total  25 


Current  Resul ts :  The  radial  program  indicated  that  the  majority 
of  art! factual  material  was  located  to  the  south  primarily  downslope 
from  the  rise  crest,  toward  the  constricted  end  of  the  rise,  with 
limited  distribution  to  the  north,  east,  and  west  (Figure  76).  High 
density  in  any  collection  square  was  three,  including  one  projectile 
point  base,  along  the  north  radial.  The  radials  indicated  that  the 
site  is  approximately  97.5  meters  (320  feet)  north-south,  and  50 
meters  (164  feet)  east-west. 

Only  one  diagnostic  was  recovered  during  the  course  of  the  site 
definition:  the  base  of  a  Candy  Creek  projectile  point  (Plate  49). 
fhe  chronological  position  of  that  particular  type  is  Woodland,  with 
its  initial  appearance  in  the  Early  Woodland  and  continuing  presence 
through  the  Late  Woodland.  The  remainder  of  the  assemblage  is  com¬ 
posed  of  various  unmodified  flakes,  a  transverse  scraper,  and  a 
side/end  scraper  with  graver  point  (Table  28).  Again,  the  problem  of 
site  classification  as  to  function  is  hazy,  given  the  size  of  the 
assemblage.  It  would  appear  that  the  site  is  a  lithic  scatter,  but 
exact  function  cannot  be  assessed  at  this  point. 
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riGURl  n,  .  FREQUENCY  CONTOUR  MAP  OF  SITE  lMa227  SHOWING  RADIAL 
TRANSECT  GRID. 


IAi;i  I  7H.  API  IF  ACTS  PECOVERFf)  FROM  lMa227. 


Total 

Surface,  Radial s,  &  S .  P . 


etthTcs  . 

Chipped  stone 

Flakes,  unmodified 

Secondary  3 

Tert iary  S 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Secondary  1 

Tertiary  Is 

Debris,  unmodified  9 

Uni  facial  tools 

Transverse  scraper  1 

Domed  scraper/chopper  1 

Projectile  points 

Candy  Creek  1 

Total  34 


i ^228 :  Archaeological  Investigations 

Current  Work:  The  site  is  situated  on  a  well-defined  rise  imme¬ 
diately  west  of  lMd229,  and  was  identified  during  the  course  of  the 
sampling  survey  of  selected  portions  of  the  study  corridor. 

Current Resul ts :  Six  standing  structures,  including  two  houses,  two 
sheds,  ancf  iwo~l>arns  are  present  at  the  site  (Plate  47).  Both  of  the 
houses  have  indoor  plumbing,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  lack  of  a 
well  on  the  property,  as  the  units  were  probably  supported  from  the 
Huntsville  water  system.  No  artifactual  collections  or  radials  were 
conducted  at  the  site;  however,  a  sketch  map  of  the  relationship  of 
the  various  buildings  vas  made  (Figure  7 U). 

lHa??() :  Introduction  and  Topography 

The  site  was  originally  defined  and  recorded  during  the  project 
survey  of  selected  portions  of  the  study  corridor.  It  is  situated  on 
an  irregular  rise  in  the  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  bottomland  (Figure 
77),  one  kilometer  (.6  miles)  south  of  the  Byrd  Spring  Lake  bottom¬ 
land.  The  rise  crest  is  less  than  one  meter  in  elevation  above  adja¬ 
cent  swales  and  depressions  to  the  west,  north,  and  east.  It  is 
approximately  two  meters  (b.6  feet)  in  elevation  above  the  bottom  of 
the  Boundary  Canal  bottomland,  which  borders  the  rise  on  the  southwest 
and  south. 

Potable  water  could  have  been  obtained  from  ponds  in  several 
depressions  within  1UU  meters  (328  feet)  of  portions  of  the  site  area, 


and  a  small,  natural  st. room  is  present  in  the  present  Boundary  Canal 
bottomland.  The  stream  currently  moves  north,  then  west,  along  the 
rise,  eventually  entering  Huntsville  Spring  Branch.  The  stream  chan¬ 
nel  was  probably  no  more  than  150  meters  (492  feet)  away  from  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  site.  Local  chert  sources  are  situated  to 
the  north  in  the  ridge  along  Byrd  Spring  Lake,  or  to  the  east  and 
southeast  in  the  slopes  of  Weatherly  and  Mathis  Mountains,  all  within 
a  radius  of  three  to  five  kilometers. 
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lMa226:  Archaeological  Investigations 

The  area  around  the  site  is  dominated  by  bottomland  woods  and 
marshy  conditions  associated  with  the  bottomlands.  The  rise  on  which 
the  site  is  located  is  currently  in  use  as  farmland,  and,  at  the  time 
of  survey,  was  plowed,  with  no  appreciable  ground  cover. 

Current  Work:  The  site  was  recorded  and  defined  during  the  pro¬ 
ject  survey  of  selected  portions  of  the  study  corridor.  As  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  the  site  sketch  map  (Figure  77)  the  centerpoint,  following  the 
general  surface  reconnaissance,  was  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  north- 
south  and  east-west  axis  of  the  site. 

Current  Results:  The  site  configuration  is  vaguely  "L"-shaped, 
with  the  long  axis  being  in  the  east-west  direction.  The  radial 
program  indicated  that  the  highest  artifact  densities  were  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  site.  High  count  on  any  collection  square  was 
five,  ten  meters  (32.8  feet)  southwest  of  the  centerpoint  (Figure  78). 
Site  size  was  determined  to  be  175  meters  (574  feet)  east-west,  and  55 


meters  (180  feet)  north- south.  Despite  relatively  high  frequencies  of 
artifactual  material,  no  diagnostics  were  recovered  during  the  survey 
of  the  site. 

Table  2 9  lists,  by  morphological  character i sties ,  the  range  of 
artifacts  recovered.  As  can  be  noted,  the  artifact  assemblage  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  full  range  of  lithic  manufacture  was  conducted 
at  the  site,  and,  despite  the  lack  of  diagnostics  recovered  during  the 
survey,  the  site  probably  represents  something  other  than  a  limited- 
activity  or  special ized-activi ty  location  (Plate  49). 


TAI1LL  29.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVtRFD  FROM  lMa226. 

Total 

Surface,  Radials,  &  S.  P. 


LITHICS 
Chipped  stone 

Flakes,  unmodified 

Primary  2 

Secondary  6 

Tertiary  22 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Secondary  6 

Tertiary  51 

Debris,  unmodified  14 

Core,  unmodified  2 

Unifacial  tools 

Domed  scaper/chopper  1 

Side  scraper  1 

Bifacial  tools 

Ovate  to  elongated  1 

Backside  scraper  1 

Projectile  points, 

unidentified  4 

Gruundstone 

Small  battered  cobble  1 

Total  112 


!Ma209:  Introduction  and  Topography 

lMa209,  although  recorded  during  the  survey  portion  of  the  project 
and  subsequently  tested,  was  originally  reported  to  project  personnel 
by  Alexander  (personal  communication),  who  had  encountered  the  site 
the  previous  autumn.  The  site  is  situated  on  an  elongated  rise,  with 
highly  variable  width.  The  rise  lies  approximately  between  the  Byrd 
Spring  Lake  bottomland,  one  to  1.5  kilometers  (.6  to  .9  miles)  to  the 
north,  Huntsville  Spring  Branch,  1.2  to  1.8  kilometers  (.75  to  1.1 
miles)  to  the  northwest,  and  the  upland,  one  kilometer  (.6  miles)  to 


the  south,  which  form  part  of  the  boundary  of  Huntsville  Spring  Branch 
Basin.  The  rise  is  separated  from  the  first  two  zones  by  broad,  low- 
relief,  swampy  bottomlands,  and  from  the  third  zone  by  boggy 
depressions,  drainage  swales,  and  a  bottomland  knoll. 

The  site  occupies  the  central,  highest  portion  of  this  rise, 
which,  here,  is  some  150  meters  (492  feet)  broad,  with  a  crestal  ele¬ 
vation  some  three  meters  (9.8  feet)  above  adjacent  depressions  (Figure 
79).  Slopes  of  five  to  ten  percent  descend  from  the  broad  crest  to 
two  depressions,  an  elongated  one  which  parallels  the  rise  on  its 
northern  and  northwestern  side,  and  another,  more  restricted, 
depression  on  its  southern  side.  Fast  and  southwest  from  the  site, 
the  rise  continues.  There  is  no  evidence  either  of  stream  channels, 
springs,  or  seeps  around  the  site.  The  nearest  possible  sources  of 
water  for  the  site  occupants  would  probably  have  been  in  the  adjacent 
ponds,  but  that  remains  a  point  of  conjecture. 
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FIGURE  79.  SKETCH  MAP  OF  SITE  !Ma209. 


Local  chert,  potentially  workable,  might  have  been  present  in  gra¬ 
vel  bars  in  the  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  channel,  which  could  have 
been  anywhere  between  700  and  1000  meters  (2,296  and  3,281  feet)  from 
the  site  in  prehistoric  times.  A  nearly  continuous  complex  of  irregu¬ 
lar  rises  could  he  followed  from  the  site  nearly  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  A  potential  source  of  chert  are  Mathis  and  Weatherly 
Mountains,  approximately  four  kilometers  (2.5  miles)  to  the  east. 


lfla2(J9 :  _ Archaool  og  icaj  Investigations 

As  noted,  the  site  was  originally  verbally  reported  by  Alexander 
to  project  pers<  inel .  Senior  personnel  accompanied  Alexander  to  the 
site  location,  and  a  general  surface  reconnaissance,  which  inclu¬ 
ded  random  collections,  was  made  prior  to  the  formal  survey  of  the 
site. 

Current  Work:  other  than  for  Alexander's  visit  to  the  site  during 
the  autumn  preceding  the  project,  no  previous  investigations  of  the 
locality  are  known.  Although  the  survey  team  visited  the  site  loca¬ 
tion  in  order  to  record  it  for  formal  submission  to  the  University  of 
Alabama  site  files,  no  formal  survey  radial  program  was  conducted  by 
them.  It  had  been  determined  prior  to  their  visit  that  lMa209  would 
be  tested;  therefore,  the  excavation  crew  would  handle  the  radial 
boundary  determination  procedure. 

Following  the  casual  surface  inspection,  a  radial  procedure  was 
conducted  at  the  site.  As  indicated  in  the  figures,  8U  and  81,  two 
overlapping  components  are  present  at  the  site,  one  historic,  and  the 
other  prehistoric.  Ihe  prehistoric  component  is  elliptical  in  plan, 
conforming  roughly  to  the  elongated  shape  of  the  rise  (Figure  80). 
Prehistoric  materials  appear  on  the  surface  oyer  a  distance  of  120 
meters  (39 3  feet)  east-west,  and  85  meters  (278  feet)  north-south.  A 
zone  of  high  artifact  density  is  evident  along  the  north-south 
centerline.  Frequencies  of  materials  in  each  of  the  collection 
squares  ranged  from  five  to  ten  artifacts  in  the  high-frequency  zone. 
Toward  the  peripheries  of  the  site,  artifact  counts  dropped  to  one, 
two,  or  three  specimens  per  collection  square.  At  the  time  of  the 
radial  procedure,  standing  water  was  present  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  site  area;  therefore,  the  radial s  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the 
points  indicated.  To  the  east,  the  artifacts  terminate  at  a  low, 
slightly  depressed  area. 

Still  farther  east  from  the  slight  depression,  about  100  meters 
(328  feet)  beyond  the  limits  of  artifact  distribution,  the  elevation 
again  increases  to  a  definite  rise.  Casual  investigation  of  the  rise 
yielded  a  light  lithic  scatter.  However,  because  of  the  low  artifact 
densities  on  the  eastern  rise  (much  lower  than  at  lMa209),  and  due  to 
the  intervening  zone  devoid  of  artifacts,  it  was  determined  to  limit 
testing  at  the  site  to  the  area  indicated  on  the  radial  artifact  den¬ 
sity  map.  Toward  the  southern  margin  of  the  site,  the  rise  elevation 
drops  with  artifact  frequencies  diminishing  with  lowered  elevation. 

While  the  prehistoric  component  tended  to  be  present  over  the 
entire  rise,  the  historic  component  is  concentrated  on  the  southwest 
portion  of  the  elevated  rise  (Figure  81).  The  spatial  distribution  of 
the  historic  materials  partially  overlaps  the  prehistoric  component, 
hut  the  zone  of  highest  historic  artifact  density  is  centered  slightly 
to  the  west  of  the  prehistoric  component  (Figure  81).  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  activity  at  the  historic  site  obscured  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  prehistoric  materials  in  the  western  portion  of  the  site. 


FIGURE  80.  FREQUENCY  CONTOUR  MAP  OF  SITE  lMa?09  SHOUINF  RADIAL  TRANSFCT  FPin  AND  TEST  PITS  PREHISTORIC  COMPONENT. 


FIGURE  SI.  FREQUENCY  CONTOUR  MAP  OF  SITE  !Ma209  SHOWING  RADIAL  TRANSECT  GRID  AND  TEST  PITS  HISTORIC  COMPONEN 
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PLATE  50.  PROJECTILE  POINTS  FROM  lMa209. 

a.  Morrow  Mountain  Rounded;  bt  Benton  Stemned;  c. 

Type  112;  d.  Type  101;  e.  Little  Bear  Creek;  f,  Gary; 
g,  Bradley  Spike;  h,  Yarbrough;  i.  Type  62;  j,  unident¬ 
ified  Projectile  Point  fragment;  k.  Drill  fragment. 
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PLATE  51.  HISTORIC  ARTIFACTS  FROH  lMa209. 

a.  Ironstone  fragment,  underglaze  hand-painter  de¬ 
coration;  b  undecorated  Ironstone  fragment,  teathe'-- 
edged;  c.  Ironstone  fragment,  blue  stippled  transfer- 
printed;  d.  Ironstone  fragment,  polychrome  annular 
decoration;  e,  Stoneware  fragment,  mercury  lead  glaze; 
f.  Amethyst  bottle  fragment,  tool-applied  lip;  g. 

Aqua  patent  medicine  bottle  fragment;  h,  unidentified 
clear  bottle,  automatic  manufacture. 
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PLATE  52.  HISTORIC  ARTIFACTS  FROM  lMa209. 

a.  Iron  File;  b.  Door  Knob  Shaft;  c.  Pants 
Button  "Hercules";  d,  "Champion"  Spark  Plug; 
e  and  f.  Shell  Buttons. 
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TABLE  30.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  1Ma209 


} «-  »>Wfcg>*  -*  < 


Historic  artifacts  (lable  30)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
occupation  occurred  late  in  the  19th  century  or,  possibly  as  late  as 
right  before  World  War  11.  The  presence  of  mercury  lead-glaze  and  mat 
lead-glaze  ceramics  tend  to  place  the  occupation  in  the  earlier  por¬ 
tion  of  this  century,  and  that  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  post-1921)  medicine  bottles,  mason  jars,  and  a  Champion  spark 
plug  (Plates  51  and  52 ) . 

1  f ia 133:  Introduction  and  Topography 

1 M a  1 3 3  produced  the  only  in  situ  burials  uncovered  during  the 
course  of  the  project.  Both  burials  were  animal,  one  a 
bear,  and  the  other  a  deer.  In  association  with  the  burials  were 
several  Wade  projectile  points.  The  location  and  topographic 
situation  of  the  site,  not  to  mention  the  arti factual  material  and 
probable  cultural  af f i 1 iations ,  make  it  one  of  the  more  interesting 
tested  during  the  course  of  the  work. 

1 Ma 133  is  situated  on  a  relatively  narrow  tongue  ( 100  to  30U 
meters  or  32R  to  984  feet  wide)  of  higher  ground,  which  extends  south 
along  the  western  side  of  Huntsville  Spring  Branch,  from  the  uplands 
along  tne  northern  border  of  the  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin 
(Figure  82  and  Plate  53).  In  several  places,  the  higher  ground  has 
been  incised  by  bends  of  the  stream,  leaving  cutbanks.  The  highest 
portion  of  this  tongue  of  higher  ground  is  an  isolated  knoll,  on  woich 
1 Ma 133  is  located.  Ihe  knoll  measures  some  175  meters  (574  feet) 
north-south,  and  some  150  meters  (492  feet)  east-west.  The  knoll 
occurs  at  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  elongated  rise,  with  a  westward 
bend  of  the  branch  on  its  east  side,  and  a  slight  depression  on  the 
west.  Elevations  on  the  knoll  crest  are  three  meters  (9.8  feet)  above 
the  rise  surface,  3.5  meters  (11.4  feet)  above  the  bottom  of  the 
western  depression,  jnd  approximately  3.5  meters  (11.4  feet)  above  the 
bank  across  Huntsville  Spring  Branch.  Slopes  on  the  western  side  of 
the  knoll  are  approximately  five  per  cent,  but,  on  the  eastern  side, 
they  approach  twenty  per  cent,  because  of  erosion  of  material  into  the 
branch.  The  knoll,  and  the  rise  north  and  south  of  it,  were  formed  on 
material  weathered  in  situ  from  limestone  bedrock  (Trenches  II  21-2 
and  II  21-3  encountered  secondary  angular  chert  masses,  vrfiich  probably 
form  the  core  of  this  knoll). 

It  is  not  possible  to  confirm  that  the  branch  was  flowing  along 
the  east  side  of  the  knoll  during  prehistoric  times.  The  alluvial 
bottom  here  is  nearly  one  kilometer  (.6  miles)  wide.  No  evidence  of 
relict  channels  was  detected  in  the  swamp  to  the  east,  although 
historic  increases  in  sediment  supply  could  have  completely  obscured 
them.  To  the  west,  the  boggy  depression  is  an  extension  of  the  swampy 
McDonald  Creek  alluvial  bottomland.  McDonald  Creek  presently  lies  one 
kilometer  (.6  miles)  west  of  the  site.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  potable 
water  was  probably  present  as  close  as  a  pond  in  the  depression  and/or 
the  branch  flowing  along  the  base  of  the  knoll. 
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53.  IMa 133  AERIAL  VIEW  LOOKING  WEST.  HUNTSVILLE 
SPRING  BRANCH  CHANNEL  IS  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 
WHILE  THE  SITE  IS  SITUATED  TO  THE  FRONT  AND 
WITHIN  THE  STAND  OF  DARK  PINE. 


The  source  of  the  lithic  materials  found  at  the  site  is  less 
certain.  Local  chert  was  probably  available  from  Madkin  Mountain, 
approximately  3.5  kilometers  (2.1  miles)  northwest  of  the  site,  across 
the  McDonald  Creek  bottomland  portion  of  the  basin.  Fragments  of 
Hartselle  formation  sandstone  could  also  have  been  brought  from 
outcrops  on  Madkin  Mountain.  Travel  to  the  mountain  would  not  involve 
crossing  the  branch,  as  would  travel  to  other  outcrop  areas  of  the 
Hartselle  sandstone  --  for  example,  southwest  to  Bell  Hill 
(approximately  five  kilometers,  or  3.1  miles),  or  northeast  to  Oarth 
Mountain  (approximately  six  kilometers,  or  3.7  miles). 


1 Ma 1 33 :  Archaeological  Investigations 


The  knoll  on  which  the  site  is  situated  presently  supports  a  pine 
community,  with  marsh-associated  trees  and  shrubs  apparent  along  the 
downslope  edges  of  the  knoll  to  the  west  (Plates  54  and  55). 
Displacement  of  channel  spoil  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  site,  road 
clearance,  and  some  bulldozing  activity  in  the  southeastern  quarter, 
has  allowed  for  the  development  of  a  tall  grass  community.  The  rela¬ 
tively  heavy  overgrowth  necessitated  a  shovel-pi tting  program  during 
the  initial  site  definition  procedure. 


Previous  Work:  Alexander  originally  identified  and  recorded  the 
site  during  the  1978  survey  of  portions  of  Redstone  Arsenal 
(1979:98-99).  He  identified  the  site  as  a  village,  with  an  accumu¬ 
lated  midden  of  from  one  to  two  meters  (3.28  to  6.6  feet).  Depth  of 
cultural  deposits  was  evaluated  on  a  series  of  shovel  tests,  placed  in 
a  non-systematic  manner  across  the  site.  The  resulting  artifact 
assemblage  included  Morrow  Mountain  and  Sykes-White  Spring  projectile 
points,  plus  one  sherd  each  of  McKelvey  and  Mulberry  Creek  Plain.  In 
addition,  eight  biface  and  biface  fragments,  three  biface  reductions, 
seventy-five  flakes,  two  cores,  and  a  biface  core  chopper,  were 
recovered.  On  the  basis  of  the  artifact  assemblage,  specifically  the 
diagnostics,  Alexander  indicated  a  general  cultural  affiliation  of 
Archaic  and  Woodland  periods  for  the  site. 


Current  Work :  As  noted  previously,  relatively  dense  vegetation 
over" the  knoll  necessitated  the  utilization  of  a  shovel-testing  proce¬ 
dure  along  all  of  the  radials  (Figure  83).  The  major  axis  of  the 
site,  as  defined  by  the  radials,  is  approximately  130  meters  (426.5 
feet)  north-south.  The  dredging  and  spoil -dumping  along  the  eastern 
periphery,  and  the  presence  of  swamp  along  the  western  periphery,  has 
obscured  both  boundaries,  and  both  features  limit  the  east-west  extent 
of  the  site  to  approximately  100  meters  (328  feet). 


However,  the  radials  indicate  that  the  site  encompasses  the  major 
portion  of  the  knoll.  Artifact  frequencies  are  extremely  low  along 
the  east,  northwest,  and  southeast  margins  of  the  site,  a  fact  which 
is  explained  by  the  spoi 1 -dumping  and  road  construction  in  these 
areas.  In  the  remainder  of  the  site,  artifact  frequencies  are  very 
unevenly  distributed.  Several  clusters  of  high  artifact  densities 
were  located  by  the  shovel  pits;  however,  no  real  patterning  to  their 
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distribution  is  apparent.  Rather  high  artifact  densities  were  found  on 
the  swamp  margin  near  the  periphery  of  the  site  on  the  north, 
northwest,  and  west,  but  it  is  unclear  whether  this  cluster  of 
cultural  materials  represents  an  activit-  ocus,  or  is  a  consequence 
of  erosion's  displacing  artifacts  downslopc.  In  an  effort  to  clarify 
the  question,  one  of  the  two  test  pits  initially  placed  in  the  site 
was  located  along  the  western  radial  on  the  downslope  margin  of  the 
knoll.  Both  test  pits  were  placed  in  high  artifact  frequency  areas. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1,  situated  20  meters  (65  feet)  from 
the  arbitrary  centerpoint  on  the  south  radial,  was  excavated  in  two 
arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  below  pre¬ 
sent  ground  surface  (Plate  56).  Three  strata  were  defined  in  the 
unit.  Stratum  1  is  a  thin  (four  centimeters  or  1.6  inches)  veneer  of 
humus,  which  overlies  Stratum  2,  a  dark-reddish-brown  (2.5YR  3/4) 
silty  clay  loam  showing  both  small  and  large  root  activity.  All  arti- 
factual  material  recovered  from  the  unit  came  from  Strata  1  and  2. 
Stratum  3,  the  B  horizon  consists  of  a  2.5  YR  3/6  dark  red  silty  clay 
loam.  The  break  between  Strata  2  and  3  is  extremely  sharp,  with  no 
transition  zone  apparent.  Such  a  sharp  distinction  is  not  likely  the 
result  of  natural  soil  developmental  processes.  Rather  it  appears 
that  the  upper  zone  (Stratum  2)  has  been  secondarily  deposited, 
perhaps  through  erosion  over  an  exposed  B  horizon. 


PLATE  56.  1 MAI 33  TEST  PIT  1  EAST  PROFILE. 
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Test  Pit  2,  located  on  the  downslope,  western  side  of  the  knoll, 
exhibits  a  slightly  different  profile.  Excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels  to  a  depth  of  approximately  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches),  two 
strata  were  defined  in  the  unit.  Stratum  1  is  an  18-centimeter  (7.09 
inch)  thick,  dark-reddi sh-brown  (SYR  3/2)  humus/silty  clay  loam  zone. 
The  stratum  has  been  disturbed  by  both  large  and  small  root  activity. 
All  cultural  material  recovered  from  the  pit  came  from  this  stratum. 
The  underlying,  sterile  Stratum  2  is  also  a  reddish-brown  (5YR  4/4) 
silty  clay  loam.  No  displacement  of  the  A  horizon,  as  was  apparent  in 
Test  Pit  1,  was  present  in  Test  Pit  2,  thereby  confirming,  to  a 
degree,  the  conclusion  reached  concerning  the  Test  Pit  1  stratigraphy. 

However,  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  two  profiles,  and 
the  results  of  the  radial  program,  with  the  erratic  distribution  of 
artifact  clusters,  led  to  a  limited  shovel-pitting  procedure  following 
the  finalization  of  test  pit  excavation.  In  an  effort  further  to 
define  the  stratigraphy  in  Test  Pit  1,  a  shovel  test,  50  centimeters 
(19.7  inches)  square,  was  placed  to  the  east  of  the  pit  by  approxima¬ 
tely  80  centimeters  (31.5  inches)  in  order  not  to  encounter  residue 
hackdirt  from  the  Test  Pit  1  excavation. 

It  was  readily  apparent,  by  approximately  20  centimeters  (7.9 
inches)  below  present  ground  surface,  that  the  stratigraphic  profile 
of  the  shovel  pit  was  dissimilar  to  the  Test  Pit  1  profile,  and  that 
the  shovel  test  was  being  excavated  into  a  probable  feature.  Work  was 
temporarily  halted,  and  excavation  removing  the  upper  20-centimeter 
(7.9  inch)  thick  humus  and  A  horizon  proceeded  in  20-centimeter  (7.9 
inch)  wide  strips  away  from  the  shovel  pit.  The  outline  of  a  large, 
intrusive  feature  was  delineated,  and  a  more  formalized  excavation 
unit  was  laid  out.  The  unit  size  was  ultimately  1.5  meters  (4.9  feet) 
east-west,  and  1.75  meters  (5.7  feet)  north-south,  with  the  size  being 
determined  by  the  feature  outline  (Plate  57). 

The  clearance  of  the  A  horizon  overburden  allowed  for  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  majority  of  a  large  stain,  designated  Feature  1  (Plate 
57;  Figure  84).  Anticipating  that  the  feature  was  similar  to  those 
excavated  at  lMa210,  the  matrix  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  feature 
was  removed  by  shovel  and  trowel  and  bagged  _ui  toto  for  waterscreening 
and  flotation.  During  the  course  of  the  excavation  of  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stain,  however,  a  second  feature,  subsequently  designated 
Feature  2,  was  defined  along  the  northern  and  southern  margins  of  the 
Feature  1  pit  outline  (Figure  84). 

Feature  1  is  an  irregularly  shaped  pit,  originally  dug  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  depth  of  approximately  120  centimeters  (47.2  inches)  below  the 
present  ground  surface.  During  its  construction  the  majority  of 
Feature  2,  which  appears  to  be  a  sandstone  and  burnt  clay 
concentration,  was  apparently  removed.  It  is  still  unclear  as  to  the 
probable  function  of  Feature  2,  however,  it  does  clearly  predate 
Feature  1.  Subsequent  to  both  features,  the  upper  portion  of  the  pit 
apparently  was  filled  with  trash,  though  a  clean  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  lower  feature  1  fill  and  the  trash  filling  episode  could 
not  be  discerned  in  the  stratigraphic  profiles. 
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PLATE  57.  1  MA133  FEATURE  1  AS  DELINEATED  AT  APPROXIMATELY 

20  cm  (8  in.)  BELOW  PRESENT  GROUND  SURFACE. 
INITIAL  SHOVEL  TEST  TO  THE  RIGHT  CENTER,  WHILE 
TEST  PIT  1  IS  BARELY  DISCERNABLE  IN  THE  LOWER 
RIGHT  FOREGROUND. 


The  Feature  1  pit  is  64  centimeters  (25.2  inches)  north-south 
along  its  western  side,  and  134  centimeters  (52.8  inches)  along  the 
eastern  side.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  feature  continues  into  the 
western,  eastern  and  southern  walls  of  the  excavation  unit,  but  exca¬ 
vations  were  limited  by  time  only  to  the  area  as  outlined  (Figure  85; 
Plates  58  and  59). 

Feature  2,  disturbed  by  the  construction  of  Feature  1,  is  defined 
only  on  the  basis  of  remnants  of  sandstone  and  burnt  clay  still  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  pit  (Figure  84).  Fragmented 
pieces  of  burnt  sandstone  and  clay  were  identified  at  levels 
corresponding  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  north  and  south  remnants 
and  also  mixed  into  the  lower  fill  ot  the  pit.  No  diagnostic 
materials  were  recovered  from  either  of  the  Feature  2  remnants,  though 
McKelvey  Plain  and  Mulberry  Creek  Plain  sherds  were  recovered  from  the 
fill  level  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  remnants.  The  sherds  are 
part  of  the  final  trash  filling  episode  of  the  pit. 

The  upper  fill  of  the  pit  contained  quantities  of  Mulberry  Creek 
Plain,  McKelvey  Plain,  flakes  and  flake  fragments  (Table  31;  Plate  60) 
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PLATE  59.  1MA133  FEATURE  1  AND  2  EAST  PROFILE.  NOTE  THE 

SLIGHT  COLOR  DIFFERENTIATION  BETWEEN  THE  UPPER 
AND  LOWER  STRATA  WHICH  IS  INDICATIVE  OF  THE  TWO 
FILLING  EPISODES. 
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FIGURE  85.  EAST  AND  SOUTH  PROFILE  OF  FEATURE  EXCAVATION  UNIT  AT  SITE  If1al33 . 
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PLATE  6a  PREHISTORIC  CERAMICS  FROM  lMal33 
a-h.  Mulberry  Creek  Plain. 
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within  a  dark  reddish-brown  (5YR  3/2)  silty  clay  loam  matrix.  This 
upper  fill  corresponds  in  type  and  composition  to  Stratum  1  of  Test 
Pit  2,  which  from  artifact  quantities  is  thought  to  be  a  disturbed 
midden  horizon. 

As  noted,  prior  to  the  excavation  of  the  stain,  the  artifact¬ 
bearing  A  horizon  had  been  cleared  away  to  delineate  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  upper  limits  of  the  stain.  The  trash  deposited  in  the  area 
during  the  Late  Woodland  occupation,  as  indicated  by  the  McKelvey  and 
Mulberry  Creek  Plains,  concentrated  in  the  still-subsided  Feature  1 
pit,  which  apparently  was  never  completely  filled.  Though  no  evidence 
of  differentiation  could  be  noted  in  the  soil  type  of  the  two  filling 
episodes,  as  mentioned  earlier  there  was  an  increased  occurence  of 
sandstone  and  burnt  clay  in  the  middle  and  lower  levels  of  the  pit. 
Approximately  65  centimeters  (25.6  inches)  below  the  cleared  A  horizon 
level,  the  first  of  a  series  of  disarticulated  bear  and  deer  bones 
were  encountered.  The  upper  bone  complex  (Plates  61,  62,  and  63)  was 
composed  of  long  bones,  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  skull  fragments.  Lying 
30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  the  upper  portion  of  the  burial 
were  the  left  mandibles  of  a  bear  and  a  deer.  All  indications  are 
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PLATE  61.  1  MAI 33  FEATURE  1  BURIAL  1.  THE  EXPOSED  BONE  IS 

THE  UPPER  CONCENTRATION  WHICH  WAS  COMPOSED  OF 
THE  LONG  BONES,  VERTEBRA,  AND  RIBS  OF  BOTH  DEER 
AND  BEAR. 
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PLATE  63.  1MA133  FEATURE  1  BURIAL  1  THE  LOWER  PORTION  OF  THE 

BURIAL.  THE  BEAR  MANDIBLE  IS  IN  THE  LOWER  SECTION 
OF  THE  PLATE.  BOTH  MANDIBLES  WERE  SITUATED 
APPROXIMATELY  15  cm  (6  in)  BELOW  THE  UPPER  PORTION 
OF  THE  BURIAL. 
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that  both  the  lower  and  upper  sections  of  the  burial  had  been  interred 
simultaneously,  as  several  Wade  points  and  gorget  fragments  were  found 
throughout  this  portion  of  the  fill  (Plates  64  and  65).  The  majority 
of  the  gorgets  were  fragmentary  and  upon  return  to  the  laboratory, 
could  be  fitted  together  with  other  fragments  which  occured  between 
the  upper  portion  of  the  burial  and  the  lower.  Although  the  majority 
of  the  Wade  points  were  in  the  fill  around  the  burial,  at  least  five 
appeared  to  have  been  placed  along  the  pit  wall  to  the  south  and  north 
of  the  burial.  There  was  no  indication  of  butchering  noted  on  any  of 
the  bones,  and  the  possibility  exists  that  the  burial  was  a  secondary 
interment  of  selected  parts  of  each  individual. 

The  co-occurence  of  the  Wade  points,  and  gorget  fragments  with  the 
burial  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Feature  1  pit  and  lower  fill 
burial  dates  to  the  Late  Archaic.  If  the  reconstructed  chain  of 
events  is  correct,  then  the  disturbed  Feature  2  predates  the  pit 
construction,  while  the  upper  fill  represents  a  Late  Woodland  trash 
deposition  episode.  Although  we  were  unable  to  distinguish  any  dif¬ 
ferences  in  stratigraphy  within  the  pit,  the  distribution  of  the  arti¬ 
facts  tend  to  confirm  the  suggested  sequence.  In  conclusion,  lMal33 
has  a  wel  1 -developed  Late  Archaic  and  Late  Woodland  component  (Plate 
66).  The  former  is  associated  with  the  Feature  1  burial,  while  the 
latter  is  documented  from  surface  materials  and  the  upper  zone  of 
Feature  1. 


Si tes  of  the  Boundary  CanaJ  Basin  and  Adjacent  Uplands 

Fifteen  sites  are  located  in  the  Boundary  Canal  Basin  zone.  The 
physiographic  zone  is  characterized  in  Chapter  b  of  this  report,  but 
its  dominant  feature  is  a  series  of  lakes  within  the  closed  basin, 
which  would  have  afforded  both  the  prehistoric  and  early  historic 
inhabitants  of  the  area  significantly  enhanced  natural  resource  bases. 
Of  the  15  sites,  two  are  classed  as  historic  ( IMal 52 ,  lMa210),  and  the 
remainder  are  prehistoric  (lma216,  lMa217,  lMa2I7,  lMa218,  lMal90, 
lMa229,  lMa210,  lMal57,  lMal59,  lMal58,  lMal54,  lMal55,  lMal56,  and 
1 Ma 1 53 ) . 

!Ha216,  1 Ma2 17,  and  !Na218:  Introduction  and  Topography 

These  sites  lie  on  a  gently  sloping  surface  (mean  slope  is  one  to 
two  percent),  between  the  lower  slopes  of  Bell  Hill  and  the  Boundary 
Canal  bottomland.  Local  relief  of  this  surface  is  less  than  U.5 
meters  (1.64  feet).  Site  lMa216  is  on  a  barely  perceptible  rise  on  an 
otherwise  almost  featureless  slope  (Figure  86).  No  present  water¬ 
course  is  associated  with  it;  however,  it  lies  south  of  a  shallow 
(less  than  0.5  meters  deep  or  1.64  feet),  southeast- trending  swale, 
which  received  run-off  from  the  northwestern  side  of  Bell  Hill.  The 
original  nature  of  drainage  through  the  swale  is  not  known.  No  stream 
channel  was  detected  on  the  1937  aerial  photographs  examined  at  the 
Facilities  Engineer's  offices.  It  is  possible  that  a  prehistoric 
stream  channel  was  present;  however,  the  precipitation  catchment  area 
of  Bell  Hill  was  probably  not  sufficient  to  supply  a  perennial  stream. 


!GET  FRAGMENTS  FROM  lMal33. 
ind  c,  Gorget  fragments. 


PLATE  6a  PROJECTILE  POINTS  FROM  lMal33. 
a-j,  Wade. 
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r  I  ('.LIRE  86.  SKETCH  MAP  OF  SITE  !Ha2I6. 


The  other  two  sites  are  better-placed  for  obtaining  potable  water. 
Site  lMa2l/  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  drainage  swale  described 
above,  inside  its  juncture  with  another  swale,  which  drains  the  upland 
north  of  Bell  Hill  (although  poorly  defined  topographical ly ,  the 
nature  of  these  swales  is  shown  by  the  soil  distributions;  see  Swenson 
ot  al  .  1%/ : Plate  50).  From  Site  lMa217,  the  ground  slope  increases 
slightly,  down  to  a  wooded,  boggy  depression,  which  leads  west  to  the 
Boundary  Canal  bottomland,  approximately  100  meters  (238  feet)  west  of 
the  site  (Figure  8/).  This  site  might  have  been  originally  at  the 
juncture  of  two  streams,  probably  both  ephemeral.  A  cane  ticket  in 
the  depression  near  the  site  probably  marks  the  presence  of  seeps, 
which  art!,  possibly,  perennial  water  sources. 

Site  lMa2l8  is  on  a  narrow,  north-south  rise  between  the  Boundary 
Canal  bottomland  and  the  southeast-trending  drainage  swale  (Figure  88). 
The  crest  of  this  rise  lies  approximately  three  meters  (9.8  feet)  in 
elevation  above  the  floor  of  the  bottomland.  Width  of  the  rise  is 
approximately  120  meters  (393.7  feet).  The  sides  of  the  rise  at  its 
northern  end  appear  to  be  artificial,  exhibiting  irregular  slopes  of 
SO  percent  or  more,  with  small  trash-filled  pits  and  ridges  on  the 
crest.  Natural  slopes  down  to  the  depressions  east  and  west  of  this 
site  were  probably  less  than  five  percent.  During  prehistoric 
occupations,  inhabitants  could  have  obtained  water  from  the  north¬ 
flowing  natural  stream  (which  exited  prior  to  the  digging  of  the 
Boundary  Canal),  no  more  than  100  meters  (328  feet)  to  the  west.  A 
small  pond  might  have  been  present  in  the  drainage  swale;  other  sour¬ 
ces  could  have  been  the  seeps,  or  the  probably  intermittent  stream 
from  Bell  Hill,  perhaps  15  meters  (49  feet)  away.  Lithic  materials 
were  readily  available  on  Bell  Hill  (see  topographic  discussion  accom¬ 
panying  lMa222).  These  probably  included,  principally,  local  chert 
and  sandstone. 
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J  If!u2l6:  Archaeological  1  nvesti  gat i ons 

IT  tic  site  was  ori(|inally  reported  and  recorded  during  the  survey  of 
selected  portions  of  the  study  corridor,  and  was  subsequently  tested 
during  the  same  project. 

Current  Work:  At  the  time  the  site  was  recorded,  it  was  iden¬ 
tified  "by  the  survey  team  as  a  moderate  lithic  scatter.  Prior  to  the 
testing  program  and  radial  boundary  determination  procedure,  the  sur¬ 
vey  team  had  flagged  an  arbitrary  centerpoint,  based  on  a  general  sur¬ 
face  reconnai ssance  of  the  site  area.  The  radial s  were  run  out  from 
the  survey-selected  centerpoint,  and  indicated  a  relatively  consistent 
frequency  of  the  artifacts  across  the  site  (Figure  89).  High  freqency 
i  for  any  collection  square  was  six  along  the  northeast  radial ,  but 

'  counts  of  four  and  three  were  also  encountered  along  the  north,  north¬ 

west,  east,  and  southwest  radials.  On  the  basis  of  the  radials,  a 
1  primary  core  size  is  79  meters  (246  feet)  north-south,  and 

approximately  75  meters  (24o  feet)  east-west,  with  a  light  scatter 
j  running  northeast  southwest  for  65  meters  (213  feet).  Total  site  area 

is  5,950  square  meters  (7,116  square  yards).  The  artifact  assemblage 
i  from  the  radials  included  a  wide  range  of  lithic  classes,  and  five 

diagnostic  projectile  points,  including  an  Afton,  Cypress  Creek 
Morhiss-variant,  Mint  Creek,  and  a  type  most  closely  similar  to  Type 
i  H?  (Faulkner  and  fi Col  lough  1973)  (Table  32;  Plate  67).  The  variety 

I  of  artifacts,  and  the  consistent  distribution  of  material  across  the 

I  extent  of  the  site,  resulted  in  the  placement  of  the  two  test  pits  in 

j  j  high  and  medium  frequency  locations. 

Current  Results:  lest  Pit  1  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  20  cen- 

Itiineters  ITJG  ThJlies)  in  two  arbitrary  levels,  and  two  strata  were 
defined.  Stratum  1  is  a  redder  than  reddi sh-brown  (2.5YR  4/4)  silty 
loam  plowzone,  approximately  18  centimeters  (7.09  inches)  in  depth. 
Only  tour  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  unit,  all  from  Stratum  1. 

|  The  underlying  sterile  Stratum  2  is  a  red  (2.5YR  4/6)  silty  loam. 

i  Test  Pit  2  was  excavated  in  two  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  20 

1  centimeters  (7.9  inches),  and  exhibited  an  identical  stratigraphic 

sequence  to  that  of  Test  Pit  1,  although  the  Stratum  1  plowzone  is 
|  slightly  shallower  (averaging  16  centimeters  or  6.3  inches). 

I  Although  we  had  anticipated  conducting  either  an  augering  or 

■  stripping  program  at  this  site,  inclement  weather,  resulting  in  extre¬ 

mely  muddy  conditions,  precluded  any  additional  work.  The  diagnostics 

I  recovered  during  the  investigations  would  indicate  that  the  site  was 

occupied  during  late  Archaic  times  and  possibly  into  the  Larly 
Woodland  period. 

I  !Ma217:  Archaeol og i c a  I  Investigations 

IT  h<  ■  site,  located  in  a  plowed  field,  was  first  encountered  during 
the  survey  of  the  aligned  random  sample  units  within  the  project 
rorridor.  The  site  is  in  relatively  close  proximity  to  a  major 
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PLATE  67.  LITHIC  ARTIFACTS  FROM  lMa216. 

a,  Afton;  b.  Cypress  Creek;  c,  Morhiss  varient; 
d,  Flint  Creek;  e,  Type  82  (Faulkne-  and  McCollough 
1973);  f,  Hafter  Scraper;  g,  Bifacial  Punch/Graver. 
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f.t.t-v,'  ,t  ,K.i  ess  corridor  into  the  project  area,  which  undoubtedly 
accounts  somewhat  tor  tin  two  broken  bottle  fragments  found  during  the 
reconnaissance  and  survey  of  the  site. 

current  Work:  A  general  reconnai ssance  of  the  site  area  was  made 
by  the  survey  learn,  who  then  conducted  radials  from  an  arbitrarily 
selected  centerpoint.  As  the  site  is  located  north  of  lMa216,  special 
care  was  taken  to  determine  if  the  sites  could  be  part  of  the  same 
cu'tural  entity.  Although  both  sites,  in  addition  to  lMa218,  are 
located  in  the  same  plowed  field,  gradual  rises  and  swales  essentially 
divide  cacti  of  the  three  site  areas  from  the  other,  and,  in  the  cases 
of  1 fn2 1 7  and  lt:,i218,  a  well-defined  depression  separates  the  two 
s  i  t  e  s . 

Current.  Results:  I  tie  radials  indicated  that  the  site  is  approxi- 
mately”!!7)  meters'  (lob. 4  feet)  north-south,  and  30  meters  (98.4  feet) 

<  ust-wcst. ,  though  artifact  occurrences  along  the  radial  lines  tended 
to  be  erratic  and  low  (I  inure  90).  The  highest  frequency  recorded  in 
any  collection  square  was  two,  with  one  occurrence  each  along  the 
• ; r 1 1 , ,  northeast  and  southeast  radials.  ho  subsurface  testing  was 
conducted  at  the  site. 

ho  di agues t i •  s  w-  re  recovered  at  this  site,  and,  therefore,  a 
g;  ru  ral  cultural  affiliation  cannot  be  assigned.  The  artifactual 
,.is  mb  lane  l  j  able  ■  .< )  included  29  prehistoric  artifacts  and  two 
*  i-  fori.  1  1  ear  class  ;  j<  c  «-s.  These  latter  artifacts  are  undoubtedly 

t  I  i  n  'll'  of  ns  i  ait  di  pes  i  f,  i  Oil . 

i::.i2 W  :  A rc h.icol on i •  a  1  Investigations 

lfa21r  is  situated  to  the  western  side  of  a  large  plowed  field, 
and  was  first  identified  during  the  project  survey  of  sample  units 
within  the  project  corridor.  Separated  from  lMa217  to  the  northeast 
by  a  well-defined  depression,  the  site  is  also  separated  from  lMa21b, 
almost  directly  southeast,  by  a  gradual  rise  in  elevation. 

Current  Word:  I  he  site  lies  on  a  slightly  elevated  rise,  and  is 
surrounded'  on'  three  sides  (west,  north,  and  east)  by  depressed  bottom¬ 
land  woods.  A  general  reconnaissance  of  the  site  area  was  made  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  tire  arbitrary  centerpoint,  and  indicated  that 
overall  surface  artifact  densities  were  low.  The  centerpoint  was 
located  in  a  relativity  high  frequency  area,  and  the  radials 
(  Oi  'iji  f  ed  . 

Current  !<<  suits:  I  he  radials  indicated  that  the  relatively  high 
frequency  area  was  the  primary  core  of  the  site,  which  constituted 
densities  cf  one  and  two  artifacts  per  collection  square,  within  five 
to  fifteen  miters  (ld.4  to  49  feet)  of  the  centerpoint  (Figure  91). 

The  highest  frequency  of  any  collection  square  within  the  primary  core 
arii  was  four.  Ihe  remainder  of  the  site  area  displayed  counts  of 
ofif,  though  two  instance',  of  counts  of  two  were  identified  along  the 
r outhwes tern  radial.  Ihe  site  is  oriented  southwest-northeast,  and 
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tr,e  long  a*  is  i 1  fit '  lifter-,  (282.4  feet),  while  the  maximum  width  of 
t  h<  site  is  appi  i.x  i.  .atel  y  2b  meters  (82  feet)  northwest-southeast. 

!  In-  artifact-,  m  ovoid  duriny  the  general  reconnai  ssance  and  radial  | 

grouram  were  pr  imarily  (Kites  and  debris,  though  one  pitted  cobble  and  ^ 

a  Mud  Creek  projectile  point  were  also  found.  No  subsurface  tests  * 

were  conducted  at  the  Mte.  5 


Like  the  proceeding  site,  lMa218  is  a  light  lithic  scatter  (Table 
33).  The  area  around  the  site  has  been  heavily  disturbed  by  agri¬ 
cultural  activity.  The  single  Mud  Creek  projectile  was  the  only 
diagnostic  found,  and,  based  on  this  specimen,  a  Late  Archaic  date  is 
suggested  for  the  occupation  (Plate  49). 
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1  f'.i  1  ‘)U  and  ir-;,i;v'i:  Introduction  and  Topography 

Although  1  ltd  1 90  was  known  prior  to  the  inauguration  ot  this  pro¬ 
ject,  lMa229  is  a  newly  discovered  site,  which  was  found  during  the 
course  of  the  general  tronnna issance  of  the  lMal90  environs.  Site 
ltfaldi)  lies  on  a  low  knoll,  which  rises  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
bottomland  of  the  stream  that  originally  flowed  through  the  Boundary 
Canal  Basin  (Figure  92).  A  five  percent  slope  leads  from  the  knoll 
crest  to  the  1UU  meter  (328  foot)  -  wide  bottomland,  approximately 
three  meters  (9.8  feet)  lower  in  elevation.  It  is  on  the  lower  ridge 
slope  to  the  northeast  that  lMa229  is  situated  (Figure  93).  Ill- 
defined  drainage  swales  extend  northeast  on  both  sides  of  the  knoll, 
which  is  no  more  than  12b  to  lbU  meters  (410  to  492  feet)  wide.  A  low 
relief  surface  gently  rises  to  the  northeast  meeting  the  lower  slope 
of  Bel  1  Hill. 

Prior  to  historic  modification  of  the  drainage,  both  sites  were  on 
a  low  rise  between  two  ephemeral  streams,  which  drain  part  of  Bell 
Hill  and  the  uplands  south  of  the  Hill  as  far  the  limestone  dome, 
south  of  which  is  lKa49.  At  the  base  of  the  knoll,  the  possibly  seep- 
fod,  formerly  natural  stream  flowed  northwest.  A  shallow,  open 
depression  at  the  head  of  the  stream  was  four  hundred  meters  (1,312 
feet)  south  of  lMal9U,  arid  approximately  the  same  distance  from 
lKa229.  Local  chert  and  sandstone  were  available  at  Bell  Hill,  1.2 
kilometers  (./ b  miles)  to  the  northeast.  Lxotic  cherts  and  other  rock 
typos  could  have  been  found  1.2  kilometers  (.75  miles)  to  the  south  in 
Tennessee  River  gravels,  at  the  degraded  cutbank  of  the  upper  terrace, 
and  in  the  channel  of  the  r  iver'. 

_lP1a_l_9_0 Archaeol ogica  1  Investigations 

The  site  area  is  currently  in  cultivation,  and  has  been  impacted, 
not  only  from  the  agricultural  activity,  but  also  from  a  farm  road. 

The  proximity  of  the  site  to  a  principal  east-west  access  route  into 
Redstone  Arsenal  may  also  have  allowed  for  uncontrolled  surface 
collection  prior  to  the  systematic  investigations  conducted  during 
the  project. 

Previous  Work:  Alexander  recorded  and  surface  inspected  the  site 
in  H(>c‘einT)erV"l7579 ,  and,  at  that  time,  indicated  that  it  was  a  lithic 
scatter  with  minimal  surface  expression.  He  reports  no  diagnostics, 
and  the  general  cultural  affiliation  is  undetermined.  Alexander  esti¬ 
mates  the  site  size  to  be  about  7b  meters  (246  feet)  north-south,  and 
2b  meters  (82  feet)  east-west. 

Current  Work:  As  noted  previously,  a  north- south- trendi ng  farm 
road  bisects  the-  site;  however,  it  does  appear  to  have  had  minimal 
impact  on  the  site.  Although  artifactual  material  was  identified  to 
both  sides  of  the  road  during  the  general  reconnai ssance  of  the  site 
area,  the  majority  of  material  lay  to  the  west  of  the  road.  The 
arbitrary  centerpoint  was  situated  just  to  the  west  of  the  road  on  the 
crest  of  the  small  knoll.  As  illustrated  in  figure  94,  the  results  of 
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the  radial  boundary  definition  procedure  indicate  that  the  majority  of 
the  arti factual  material  conforms  to  the  configuration  of  the  knoll. 
Highest  artifact  densities  in  the  collection  square  was  two  items, 
with  a  primary  core  area  defined  on  the  occurrence  of  one  and  two 
counts.  Ttie  primary  core  area  lies  to  the  west  of  the  farm  road. 
During  the  radial s  and  general  surface  reconnaissance,  one  piece  of 
McKolvey  Plain,  three  pieces  of  historic  glass,  and  several  examples 
of  various  flake  classes,  were  recovered  (lable  34). 

liie  two  test  pits  were  situated  on  the  knoll  proper,  and  one  (Test 
Pit  2),  was  placed  in  the  primary  core  area.  Test  Pit  1,  situated 
just  west  of  the  southeast  radial  line,  was  located  to  test  a  lower 
density  area. 
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Tut  rent  Result1,:  lest  i  it  1  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  30  cen¬ 
timeters  (11. 0  inches)  he  low  present  ground  surface  in  three  arbitrary 
levels.  Two  strata  were  defined.  Stratum  1  is  a  silty  clay  loam, 
r c ddi sh- brown  (R.9YI:  4/4),  plowzone,  approximately  20  centimeters  (7.9 
inches)  in  depth,  stratum  2  is  a  red  (2.5YR  4/6),  sterile,  silty  clay 
lean  plowzone.  Ihe  four  flakes  recovered  from  Stratum  1  included  two 
tertiary  flakes  ami  two  secondary  flake  fragments. 

lest  hit  ,  located  in  the  primary  core  area,  was  excavated  in 
three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  3U  centimeters  (11.9  inches) 

’clow  the  present  ground  surface.  Although  the  surface  densities  were 
(■lutivcly  high  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pit,  excavation  produced  no 
art i factual  material.  Ihe  stratigraphic  profile  was  almost  identical 
to  that  of  lest  hit  1.  stratum  1  is  a  silty  clay  loam  reddish-brown 
C’.sYk  4/4)  plow/one,  wh i  1  <  the1  sub-pl owzone ,  also  a  silty  clay  loam, 
is  reddi  r  than  4/6  (red).  Ihe  apparent  disparity  between  the 

subsurface,  though  plowzone,  artifact  counts,  and  the  surface 
manifestations,  i ..  apparently  the  result  of  the  continuing  cultivation 
ef  th  field  area. 

A  cjradjl  1  cut  «.e,  placed  at  the  site  in  an  effort  to  determine  if 
subsurface  features  wet.  present,  or  whether  or  not  all  cultural 
materials  were  confine!  to  the  plowzone.  Ihe  cut  was  located  to  the 
cast  ef  the  farm  road,  me!  north  of  lest  Pit  1.  Approximately  five 
meters  by  six  •  ters  .  1 0.4  feet  by  19.7  feet),  the  cut  was  taken  down 
t  '  a  depth  of  ipprux  iisitol  /  I'ti  centime  ters  (7.9  inches).  No  features 
■  o'  tiiicfc'.Mi  indie  it  icu.  i.i't  i  found  . 

■'t.her  than  on.-  pim  .  of  Mchelvey  Plain,  no  diagnostics  were  reco¬ 
vered  from  this  site.  In  general  ,  arti factual  density  was  quite  low 
(Table  J-t ) ,  and  consisted  primarily  of  secondary  and  tertiary  flakes 
arid  flake  fragments.  '  n  the  basis  of  the  occurrence  of  the  McKelvey 
'lain,  a  tentative  ass  igm.u-nt  of  Late  Woodland  is  made  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  at  ll-'al'nj. 

lt'ak/9:  Archatolc  ical  1  nvestigations 

Luring  the  course  of  work  at  !Hal9U,  a  general  reconnaissance  of 
t hi  invironment  suitoumling  the  site  was  undertaken.  Approximately 
14b  meters  (4/9  lent)  northwest  of  the  lMal9U  centerpoint,  a  light 
lithic  scatter  was  difiued,  essentially  on  a  low  rise  of  the  lower 
ridge  slope  on  wnich  li'al'h.  is  located. 

f urre-nt  Work:  ihi  site  area  lies  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner 
of  ,i  "pToweTf  TieTd ,  and  the  site's  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  a 
now  abandoned  railroad  cut.  A  series  of  seven  transects,  spaced  at 
19-neter  (49-toot)  i  o  t  i-rv.i  I  s  ,  was  run  north- south  across  the  site. 

1  -tch  transect  was  approximately  96  meters  ( lo4  feet)  long. 

-orient  Results:  .uring  the  course  of  the  transects,  seven  arti¬ 
fact,  s  were  ident  i  t  icd.  Mi'  luifing  a  small,  battered  cobble,  two  ter¬ 
tiary  flake  tr.jiMi  nts ,  oru  modified  secondary  fragment,  and  one 
modified  terti.nv  ll  4.  ti  a  ant.  and  two  pieces  of  debris  (Table  J6); 
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iiowi  vit,  no  diagnostics  were  recovered  so  it.  is  impossible  to  even 
tentatively  assign  a  date  of  occupation  at  1  f  1  a P: a! 9 .  Although  its 
proximity  to  lMuIOo)  may  indicate  the  two  sites  are  related,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  asst  t ti i  •>  possibility  on  the  basis  of  such  limited 

data. 

lt'u/H):  Introduction  ai  l  topography 

H’aPlU  is  an  extensive  village  site,  with  a  well-defined  historic 
i  eirponent, ,  situated  just  to  the  cast  of  the  Redstone  Arsenal  Boundary. 

!  orated  on  a  rolling  upland  ridge,  which  borders  the  eastern  side  ot 
the  only  major  tributary  to  the  Boundary  Canal  ,  the  site  encompasses 
the  major  portion  ol  the  ridge,  lhe  tributary  and  its  branches 
( .*rti facial ly  channeled  throughout  their  length)  drain  portions  of  the 
Huntsville  hpring  I  r-iiich  i  isin,  and  the  upland  ridge  east  of  the 
Basin,  lhe  tr  Unitary 1 s  westernmost  branch  passes  between  bottomland 
r  ises,  on  which  <ind  \W..\’?7  are  located.  The  neighboring  branch 

td  the  cast  r<  •<  .  ivi  \  wot  li-  trum  the  southeastern  tip  of  the  Byrd 
'[ring  lake  hot  tin.  1  and .  .  nfortunately  ,  this  tributary  system,  and  its 

r  el.itiM.ship  h,  t  la  r  imp-  on  v.birb  site  IMaPl'J  is  located,  appear  to 
In  1 .. r  ■  >»  1  y  tin  pi  i.dur  l  ot  historic  bui..an  activitiy  (see  other 
1 1  I  .  ci  .i[  h  if  rl"  ,i.  r  ipt  icu  •, ,  witiiiri  trie  boundary  Canal  Basin  and  Adjacent 
pi  I'M'  phys  i  graph  1 1  /mi'j  . 

lhe  site  <cvrs  part  ol  tin  western  erest  and  upper  slope  of  the 
ridge.  At  thi  southern  end,  the  ridge  summit  is  approximately  six 
meters  (19./  f  <»,  t )  drove  the  adjacent,  bottomland,  and ,  at  its  nor  the  rn 
end,  i.pe  elevation  d  i  1 1 1  rein  e  is  some  tour'  meters  (  1 J .  1  feet),  hillside 
slopes  generally  range  hi  tween  four  and  five  per  cent.  A  lake  was 
present  in  the  bottomland  along  the  north-central  portion  of  the 
ridge  in  193/ .  and  s<  ■>  i  were  detected  along  the  lower  slopes  by  the 

archaeological  survey  ir  .  during  this  study. 


T 

i 


['  appeal s  hi.it  tin  |)ti l;i  stork  water  sources  available  at  the  site 
n.  In.',:!  •.,ip,  ,i  r  a  I  1,4  >••.  in  a  restricted  basin,  either  closed,  or  open 
e  the  lurijtr  ha  in  through  which  the  Boundary  Lanai  now  flows.  Ihe 

'  • .  ■  ■  1 1  I  •  ■  open  t  no  i.  not  th«  swale  through  which  the  present  tributary 

i'  I’atlnr,  it  is  tin  presently  blocked  swale  south  of  the  rise  on 

i  ;.  (i  : i h '  is  i : t * 

a  .. i  hi  r  •  .  d  turn  ,  and  shale  were  available  on  the  upper 

’  1 1  f  -11  i-ill.  appr  ox ’mutely  1.L  kilometers  (.9  miles)  to  the 

i.t'i  a  avel  s  ■.i.-ntaininq  1  cal  and  exotic,  chert  and  other  rock 

,'i  ,,i  :  i  ,  n  •  i  n  ‘  i  r  the  •  ct:»..nks  el  the  Tennessee  Liver  terraces, 

•  : 1  ct  ei •  (.  ..  ’  i 1 1  s i  t '  the  south. 

'  ■  !  ■  l  ;  '■  I  v  I  at  1  I  re  1  ;  nvcst  1  gut  i  oils 

hi  sit-  1  it  ■  wi  Ui  in  p !  •  f.i  d  fields,  arid  partially  overlaps,  along 

t.  ..•■‘irr  car  s,  inti,  pasture.  As  defined  by  a  transect 
-  1 1, ode  I  "d  / ,  it  i  ,r-«.  ;  *  the  most  extensive  of  the  sites  enccunterod 
i  nr;  t*  •  p»'!'.ii  t  . 

current,  ’work :  ;  in  sit.  had  been  identified,  though  not  recorded, 

nririq  one  if  n  <■>  and-  r '  .  re*  onr.aissance  surveys  of  the  Redstone 
rs'-nnl  vic;nity.  burir  the  course  of  this  project,  Alexander 

•  f  urnral  to  ?>i  ‘it*  ,.  i  t  h  Minor  project  personnel  while  defining 

i  i  r  s s  routes  to  tin  tonjir  ,  nowri  sites  al onq  the  eastern  ooundary  of 
m  •.<  i  al  .  !io»i  vi  i  ,  th-  site  was  not  formally  recorded  until  the 
ur’ve y'  cl  all.  tail  portico'  ol  the  study  corridor.  At  that  time,  the 
a’  .  v  c  n  n  recorded  the  <  nv  i  i  oilmen  tal  variables  concerning  the  site, 

nd  or.'hii  1 1  d  a  :or  <  o I  lei  t  i t«n  surface  reconnaissance,  in  order  to 

•-•rill,  s  t  i  rn  t  pi  area  I  .  x  tc"  t  of  t  hi  site. 

;  to  ■ . *,  ft  was  .  ln:s on  to-  testing  is  part  of  the  judgmental  ly 

•  t.  c  t.  .  i,;  ■  f  j  t -  s  .a.  the  basis,  rot  only  of  artifact  density, 
at  ’  i  re:.  t  -  r  t  it  act  t.yp-  ••  i  iiit.ified  during  the  preceding 

•  a  ■(!-■. -1  •  1  i  v  ( a  ,  e'  tne  sit*  area.  Included  in  the  surficial 

it  if. at  a  •.  si  i  ; ,  i  i  •  w  i  i  :r <  uri-t  stone,  ci  ramie  s,  lithics,  arid  historic 
r»  .  ;*  ,  .  i,  it  tr.it  ,  with  such  high  arid  varied  artifact 

r  i  ..  1  i-  ■  .  •  hi  !  os  .  i  h  ;  I  i  t  ■  of  defining  sitisurface  features  or  midden 

i  ,-i;s  f  t-  I  i  c  ,.i  i -to -it  it  the  si  te,  it  was  decider!  that  a 

; .  i !  i  ■•i','!a  r  ,  S  I  •  -iiip.at  ion  i-oci-luie  would  not  ade(|ua  tel  y  define 

t  '•  -  ,  .  ;  r 1 !  1 . .  1  1 1  s  it  the  j  t  e  ol  the  nature  of  the  site's 

.  I i  ■  it  ion.  ,r  iif.es,  as  with  c*  her  locations  of  similar  con- 
:  i .  r .  t  .i.i.  ar  I  a  r  •  •  t  ■  -  s  ns  i  t>  ,  a  sirie:.  of  linear  transects  wis 

m-  .  As  i  1  lust  i  ati  ■ 1  i!  I  I  go  r-  two  roads,  one  east-west  and  the 

tier  is  r  1 1)  soutt,  .  res,  .me  r  uri  al  the  site  ridge.  Ihe  north- 
■  i '  toad,  tt.i.u  di  - 1  <  t  i  ■.  f  '-nd  nr.  «  t  hi  full  length  of  the  site,  was 
se-l  a-  the  i  ontr-.l  is  i  s  for  the  transects,  with  thi  road  line  urtifi- 
1.(11/  /  I  nd-  c.  .lit-  f  I  a"  leu  t  ipe  ,  to  rover  the  extreme  southrn  and 
'a  thi  r  -,  ;  r  1  lens  it  !  hi.  ,i  ti  .  Ii>  1  lie  west  of  the  control  axis.  am. 
Tom  <h<-  '-c?  t  Hem  i  >  t ei,',  lor  of  the  i  ontrol  txis,  the  ridijt  was  in 
i  ■  1. 1 1  r  i  ■  ,  a  rai  hi  v  ■  I  ,  i  t  '  i  rm  „a  s  instituted  al  oru)  C  ”'h  of  t  tie  tr.insi  it.. 
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A  total  of  thirty-five  linear  transects,  spaced  at  15-meter  (49 
foot)  intervals,  was  placed,  running  east-west  across  the  extent  of 
the  site.  Collection  squares  or  shovel  pits  were  conducted  every  five 
meters  (16.4  feet)  along  each  line.  The  results  of  the  transect  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  site  location  indicate  that  the  historic  component  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  site,  with  two 
discrete  concentrations  of  historic  artifact  material  defined  (Figure 
95).  Prehistoric  artifact  densities  decreased  gradually,  moving  east 
and  west  from  the  control  axis.  The  two  highest-density  areas  fell 
within  fifty-five  meters  (180  feet)  of  the  control  axis,  though,  as 
indicated  on  Figure  95,  four  discrete  artifact  contours  were  developed 
on  the  basis  of  the  artifact  frequencies.  Those  contours  indicate 
that  the  maximum  width  (east-west)  of  the  site  is  255  meters  (836.6 
feet),  with  the  minimum  east-west  width  (at  the  extreme  northern  edge 
of  the  ridge  and  site)  being  35  meters  (114.8  feet). 

The  two  highest- frequency  areas,  situated  close  to  the  control 
axis  on  the  eastern  side,  are  of  special  note  (Figure  95).  Not  only 
were  the  lithic  counts  high  in  those  areas,  but  also  the  incidence  of 
ceramics  and  shell  was  higher  than  in  all  other  portions  of  the  site. 
Subsequently,  both  Test  Pit  1  and  the  grader  cut  were  placed  in,  or 
adjacent  to,  one  or  the  other  of  these  high-density  locations.  Test 
Pit  2  was  placed  farther  south,  in  an  area  of  average  artifact 
density,  in  order  to  contrast  the  results  with  those  of  the  higher- 
density  locations. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  test  pits  and  grader  cut  were 
placed  in  high-  or  relatively  high-density  locations,  there  was  some 
question,  even  prior  to  the  beginning  of  excavation,  as  to  how  much 
the  surface  densities  would  correspond  to  subsurface  manifestations. 
According  to  the  landowner,  the  field  had  been  recently  plowed  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  spring  planting,  with  plow  depth  averaging  approximately 
20  centimeters  (7.9  inches).  Although  this  resulted  in  ideal  surface 
collection  conditions,  the  possible  impact  in  terms  of  subsurface 
integrity  could  not  be  initially  evaluated. 

The  test  pits  and  grader  cut  were  placed  simultaneously  into  the 
site;  as  noted  earlier,  their  placement  was  on  the  basis  of  artifact 
frequency,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  grader  cut,  access  to  the  field 
area.  All  three  will  be  discussed  sequentially. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  the  present 
ground  surface.  Two  strata  were  defined.  Stratum  1  encompassed  all 
of  arbitrary  levels  one  and  two,  and  the  upper  portion  of  three.  It 
is  a  silty  clay  loam,  dark-reddish-brown  (2.5YR  3/4),  plowzone. 
Somewhat  surprisingly,  artifact  frequencies,  even  within  the  plowzone, 
were  low,  with  a  total  of  thirteen  specimens,  including  one  projectile 
point,  recovered  from  the  24-centimeter  (9.46-inch)  deep  zone.  The 
underlying  sub-plowzone  Stratum  2  is  also  a  dark-red  (2.5YR  3/6), 
silty  clay  loam,  which  is  totally  devoid  of  artifactual  material .  The 
dichotomy  between  the  artifact  frequencies  from  the  surface  and  those 


from  the  test  pit  is  not  easily  resolved,  especially  in  light  of  the 
number  of  artifacts  recovered  in  the  excavations  of  Test  Pit  2. 

Test  Pit  2  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of 
30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface.  Purposely 
located  in  an  area  of  the  site  without  high  artifact  frequency,  but 
with  consistent  counts  of  two  and  three,  the  pit  excavations  revealed 
two  distinct  strata.  The  upper.  Stratum  1,  a  dark-reddish-brown  (5YR 
3/3),  silty  clay  loam  plowzone,  included  few  artifacts.  A  total  of 
six  specimens,  including  one  ceramic,  was  unevenly  distributed  in  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  stratum.  The  middle  ten  centimeters 
(3.28  inches)  of  the  26-centimeter  (10.2-inch)  deep  zone  were  devoid 
of  artifactual  material.  Underlying  the  plowzone  is  a  sterile,  2.5YR 
4/4,  silty  clay  loam  zone,  designated  Stratum  2.  In  both  test  pits, 
the  sterile,  sub-plowzone  strata  were  shovel-stripped,  in  order  to 
determine  the  presence  of  intrusive  features.  None  were  identified. 

However,  the  grader-stripping  of  a  larger  area  of  the  site  did 
reveal  the  presence  of  four  features  and  37  postmold-size  stains 
(Figures  95  and  96;  Plates  68  and  69).  The  grader  cut,  as  noted 
previously,  was  placed  judgmental ly  in  an  area  of  high  ceramic 
frequencies.  The  cut  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  senior  project 
personnel,  who  examined  the  backfill  and  the  cut  area  during  the 
course  of  plowzone  removal  for  artifacts,  charcoal,  and  evidence  of 
features. 

Approximately  25  centimeters  (9.85  inches)  of  plowzone  were 
removed,  and  the  cut  then  stripped  by  shovel  and  trowel  to  give 
definition  to  the  obvious  features.  Each  feature  and  postmold  was 
individually  flagged  and  mapped  with  transit  and  stadia  rod,  and 
measurements  of  surficial  diameter  taken  on  each  feature  and  postmold. 
The  three  features  were  sectioned,  as  were  each  of  the  possible  post¬ 
molds  (Plates  7 U  and  71).  Half  of  the  fill  from  each  feature  was 
bagged  for  flotation  and  profiled,  with  the  remainder  being  excavated 
and  hand-sorted.  Approximately  half  of  each  postmold  fill  was  also 
bagged  for  flotation,  and  the  remainder  hand-sorted.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  during  this  process,  four  of  the  postmolds  were  determined 
to  be  either  root  molds  or  rodent  burrows,  reducing  the  number  of 
postmolds  to  33. 

Feature  1  is  located  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  grader 
cut.  It  was  identified,  initially,  as  a  circular  stain.  The  south¬ 
west  one-half  of  the  unit  was  excavated,  and  all  fill  bagged  for  flo¬ 
tation  (Plate  70).  It  was  apparent,  following  the  removal  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fill  from  the  feature,  that  another,  intrusive, 
feature  was  present,  slightly  offset  south  of  the  feature  centerpoint 
(Figure  97).  Designated  Feature  4,  the  feature  is  26  centimeters 
(10.2  inches)  in  diameter,  and  may  be  an  Intrusive  postmold.  The  flo¬ 
tation  samples  removed  from  the  first  half  of  the  overall  feature 
would  then  have  included  mixed  fill  from  both  Features  1  and  4.  In  an 
effort  to  allow  for  discrimination  in  terms  of  fill  material  during 
later  analysis,  Feature  4  was  cored,  and  the  remaining  fill  bagged  for 


FEATURES .  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  POST  MOLDS 


PLATE  69.  1MA210  DETAIL  OF  THE  GRADALL  CUT  PRIOR  TO  EXCAVATION. 

BUT  FOLLOWING  THE  DEFINITION  OF  THE  POSTMOLD  (MARKED 
WITH  THE  FLAGS).  VIEW  LOOKING  EAST  WITH  THE  DARK 
STAIN  IN  THE  RIGHT  CENTER  FOREGROUND  FEATURE  3. 
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f  CATURE  1 

Dark  Reddish  Brown,  5  Vr  3/3,  Silty  Clay  Loam  with 
Chert,  Limestone,  Shell,  and  Bone. 

FEATURE  4 

Dark  Brown,  7.5  YR  3/2,  Silty  Clay  Loam 
FEATURE  2 

Dark  Yellowish  Brown,  10  YR  3/4,  Silty  Clay  Loam  with 
Chert,  Limestone,  Shell,  Bone,  and  Ceramics 

FEATURE  3a 

Dark  Reddish  Brown,  5  YR  3/4,  Silty  Clay  Loam 
with  Chert,  Limestone,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Ceramics 

FEATURE  3b 

Dark  Brown,  10  YR  3/3,  Silty  Clay  Loam  with  Chert 
Limestone,  Bone,  Shell,  and  Ceramics 
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flotation.  Following  the  coring  procedure,  the  remaining  northeast 
half  of  Feature  1  was  resectioned,  approximately  20  centimeters  (7.9 
inches)  to  the  northeast  of  Feature  4,  and  the  remaining  fill  of 
Feature  1  bagged  for  flotation.  In  the  course  of  excavation,  lithics, 
limestone  pieces,  hone,  shell,  and  some  ceramics  were  recovered,  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  Feature  1  fill.  The  diameter  of  Feature  1  following 
the  completion  of  fill  removal  was  90  centimeters  (35.4  inches),  with 
a  maximum  depth  of  approximately  16  centimeters  (6.3  inches).  Feature 
1  could  be  di f ferentiated  from  Feature  4  on  the  basis  of  soil  color, 
with  the  Feature  1  fill  being  a  5YK  3/3  dark-reddi sh-brown ,  and  the 
Feature  4  fill  a  7.5YI-:  3/2  dark-brown. 

Feature  2  is  situated  in  the  south-central  area  of  the  grader  cut, 
and  is  the  deepest  of  the  four  features.  It  also  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  of  the  features  intentionally,  or  specifically,  used  for  gar¬ 
bage  disposal.  Prior  to  excavation,  the  circular  stain  indicating  the 
feature  appeared  to  be  approximately  70  centimeters  (27.6  inches)  in 
diameter,  and,  in  the  initial  profiling,  was  halved  with  the  south¬ 
western  one-half  of  the  feature  designated  for  removal  in  to to  for 
later  flotation  (Plate  71).  The  removal  of  the  fill  from  the  south- 
western  "half"  indicated,  however,  that  the  bottom  of  the  feature  had 
not  been  reached,  even  though  some  78  centimeters  (30.7  inches)  of 
fill  had  been  removed  (Figure  97).  It  was  apparent,  then,  that  the 
curvature  of  the  feature  was  more  gradual  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  profile  which  resulted  from  the  removal  of  what  later  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  the  southwest  one-quarter  revealed  no  stratigraphic  dif¬ 
ferentiation  within  the  pit  fill,  nor  were  any  intrusions  apparent. 
Fill  material  contained  lithics,  shell,  snail  shell,  burned  bone  ana 
worked  bone,  limestone,  and  several  ceramics,  the  latter  including  an 
intact  vessel  base.  The  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  pit  were 
removed,  using  standard  excavation  techniques.  The  total  excavation  of 
the  feature  revealed  that  the  feature  shape  is  an  inverted  bell,  which 
attains  a  maximum  depth  below  old  occupation  surface  of  88  centimeters 
(34.7  inches),  with  a  diameter  of  1.10  meters  (3.6  feet).  Fill  color 
was  a  dark-yel lowish-brown  (1UYR  3/4),  which  contained  occasional  red 
clay  speckling  and  charcoal  flecking.  There  was  no  indication  from 
an  examination  of  the  feature  walls  that  the  pit  had  ever  been  fired, 
and  it  had  been  excavated  into  sterile  soil. 

Feature  3  was  originally  defined  on  the  basis  of  a  somewhat 
elongated  oval  stain,  located  in  the  western  half  of  the  grader  cut. 

As  with  the  other  features,  Feature  3  was  halved,  with  one  half 
removed  intact  for  flotation  (Plate  72).  The  exposed  profile  indi¬ 
cated  that  two  distinct  strata  were  present  in  the  feature  (Figure 
97).  Stratum  1  is  an  upper,  and  partially  encircling,  dark-reddish- 
brown  ( 5YR  3/4)  layer  of  garbage  fill,  intermixed  with  silty  clay  loam 
matrix.  As  can  be  noted  on  Figure  97,  Stratum  1  does  not  completely 
encompass  Stratum  2,  but  its  presence  to  both  sides  of  the  second 
stratum  would  seem  to  indicate  deposition  following  the  primary  use  of 
the  feature,  either  as  a  cooking  pit  or  as  a  more  generalized  fire 
pit.  Stratum  2  is  a  much  more  ashy,  garbage-fill  zone,  a  dark  brown 
(10YR  3/3)  in  color.  During  the  course  of  excavation,  the  Stratum  2 
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PLATE  72.  1MA210  FEATURE  3  FOLLOWING  THE  INITIAL  SECTIONING. 

THE  LIGHTER  STAIN  APPEARS  TO  BE  RESIDUE  OF  COOKING 
WHILE  THE  DARKER  FILL  IS  THE  MORE  TYPICAL  REFUSE  FILL. 


PLATE  73.  1MA210  GRADALL  CUT  FOLLOWING  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  ALL 

FEATURES  AND  POSTMOLDS.  VIEW  LOOKING  EAST. 
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matrix  was  significantly  "greasier"  to  the  touch,  and  greater  amounts 
of  bone  and  shell  than  the  overlying  and  encircling  Stratum  1  were 
noted.  It  would  appear  that  the  feature  was  initially  used  as  a  fire- 
pit  (cooking  pit),  and  then,  subsequently,  filled  with  refuse,  some¬ 
time  following  the  compaction  of  the  cooking-pit  residue. 

In  addition  to  the  three  features,  thirty-three  postmolds  were 
defined  in  the  grader  ut  (Plate  73).  Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  with  certainty  that,  a  specific  number  of  structures  was  present, 
the  size  of  the  grader  cut  alone  obviates  the  possible  completion  of 
any  given  pattern,  considering  the  typical  size  of  Middle  Woodland 
structures  (Faulkner  and  McCol lough  1973).  One  definite  pattern  is 
apparent  from  the  placement  of  posts  in  close  proximity  to  the 
f  atures  (Table  3b);  in  the  case  of  each  feature,  a  set  of  two  post- 
molds  is  present,  one  on  each  end  of  the  long  axis  of  the  feature. 

The  following  summarizes  the  probable  combinations: 


TA.il. E  Jb.  PO-STMULD  SETS  IN  RELATION  TO  FEATURES 


feature  Number 

Feature  3 
Feature  3 
f  eature  1 


First  Set 

Postmolds  35,  37 
Postmolds  30,  39 
Postmolds  13,  14 


Second  Set 

Postmolds  34,  37 

N/A 

N/A 


As  only  Feature  3  indicates  any  evidence  of  possible  cooking 
having  been  conducted  within  it,  the  association  of  the  postmolds  with 
Features  1  and  2  may  be  somewhat  fortuitous,  although  it  is  our 
feeling  that  the  pits  may  have  been  partially  enclosed,  even  if  their 
primary  function  was  for  garbage  disposal. 

The  results  of  both  the  pollen  and  ethnobotanical  analyses  are 
presented  on  Table  37.  In  addition,  on  Table  38  reconstructed  length 
by  width  measurements  of  Hel ianthus  annuus  achenes  are  listed.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  material s  recovered- principal ly  from  other  reported 
Middle  Woodland  sites  (Cobb  and  Shea  1977;  Schroedl  1978)  would  appear 
to  indicate  a  close  similarity  in  species  exploited.  The  iden¬ 
tification  of  sunflower  from  1 Ma31U  is  of  special  interest  in  light  of 
the  resul ts  reported  by  Cobb  and  Shea  (1977).  Their  work  with  the 
ethnobotanical  remains  from  the  Middle  Woodland  component  at  the  Owl 
Hollow  Site  (4UI  r/ )  identified  mean  length  by  width  achene  measure¬ 
ments  of  35.5  mm,  a  marked  increase  in  size  over  examples  reported 
from  Archaic  or  even  larly  Woodland  contexts.  Their  conclusion  was 
that  by  Middle  Woodland  time,  sunflower  was  at  the  very  least 
semi-domesticated,  if  not  wholly  so.  The  mean  measurement  of  the 
lMa310  examples,  43.9  mm,  would  reinforce  that  conclusion,  and  indi¬ 
cate  that  by  Middle  Woodland  times  semi-  or  completely  domesticated 
sunflower  was  being  utilized  as  an  integral  part  of  a  subsistence  pat¬ 
tern  which  also  relied  heavily  upon  wild  or  other  semi-domesticated 
plant  species. 
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total 


Tab  1 o  38. 


Feature 


2 


2(sw) 


IMaPIO,  Reconstructed  Length  x  Width  Measurements  (mm)  of 
Sunflower  Achenes. 

Length  x  Width 

(1) 9.9  x  6.3 

(2) 6.5  x  3.6  / 

(3) 8.4  x  4.9 

(4) 9.6  x  5.6 

Size  Range: 

Length  9. 9-6. 5 

Width  6. 3-5. 6 

Mean  L  X  W  =  8.6  X  5.1  =  43.9 


(1)8.4  x  3.8  =  31.9 


In  sum,  the  featin.s  and  postmolds  delineated  in  the  grader  cut 
would  indicate  several  periods  of  utilization  of  the  area,  all  within 
the  Middle  Woodland  period.  This  assignation  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  artifacts  (lable  J't)  recovered  during  the  course  of  both  the  site 
delineation  and  the  excavations  (Plates  74,  75,  7b  and  77).  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Middle  Woodland  period  occupation  of  the  site  area,  a 
well-defined  Historic  component  is  present  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
site.  However,  due  to  the  agricultural  use  of  the  site  area,  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  associated  historic  structures  or  features  remains.  This 
historic  component  was  marked  by  an  appreciable  quantity  of  artifacts 
(Table  3d),  all  of  which  appear  to  date  prior  to  World  War  II  (Plate 
78). 


IMal 57 ;  Introduction  and  Topography 

1 Ma 157  covers  a  ridge  crest  and  upper  slope  which  face  west, 
overlooking  the  Boundary  Canal  bottomland.  Maximum  elevational 
difference  between  the  crest  and  the  adjacent  bottomland  is  approxima¬ 
tely  six  meters  (Id. 6  feet).  Between  the  broad  upper  slope  and  the 
bottomland,  the  hillslide  slope  is  approximately  5  percent. 

In  an  effort  to  define  the  stratigraphic  sequence  of  the  site 
location,  a  series  of  backhoe  trenches  was  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  crest,  ridge,  and  slope.  Backhoe  Trench  I  25-4  at  the  south  end 
of  the  site  ridge  encountered  a  30-centimeter  (11.9-inch)  -thick  layer 
of  old  colluvium,  above  an  older  soil  containing  angular, 
secondary  chert,  occurring  in  increasing  abundance  downward.  The  older 
soil  developed  in  material  weathered  in  situ  from  limestone  bedrock. 
Trench  I  35-5,  at  the  transition  between  the  hillslope  and  the  bottom¬ 
land,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge,  exposed  a  section  of  more  than 
1.3  meters  (4.3  feet)  of  alluvial  clay,  below  some  17  centimeters  or 
b.7  inches  of  more  recent  colluvium.  The  form  of  this  hill  was  pro¬ 
bably  relatively  stable  during  prehistoric  times,  and  seems  not  to 
have  changed  greatly  in  historic  time.  Some  loss  of  surface  soil 
(perhaps  2U  centimeters  or  7.9  inches),  according  to  estimates  in 
Swenson  et  al .  (195H),  is  possible,  and  is  probably  the  result  of 
cul ti vation. 

Perennial  water  supplies  were  available  in  the  bottomland  at  the 
base  of  the  ridge.  Ponds,  swamps,  or  a  stream  flowing  north,  were 
probably  present  at  various  times  during  the  past  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  years,  as  the  swale  floor  was  possibly  two  meters  (6.6  feet) 
or  more  lower  during  the  late  Wisconsinan  glaciation  (Chapter  6). 
Sources  of  local  chert,  sandstone,  and  shale  were  the  upper  slopes  of 
Bell  Hill,  approximately  1.5  kilometers  (.9  miles)  to  the  southeast. 
Local  and  exotic  chert,  and  other  resistant  rock  types,  were  available 
in  gravels  of  the  Tennessee  River  terraces,  3.5  kilometers  (2.2  miles) 
south  of  the  site,  across  rolling  uplands. 
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PLATE  78.  HISTORIC  ARTIFACTS  FROM  lMa210. 

a,  Ironstone  fragment,  blue  rimmed;  b.  Ironstone 
fragment,  brown  floral  decoration;  c,and  d.  Porcelain 
fragment,  blue  transfer  printed;  e.  Stoneware  frag¬ 
ment,  Rochlngham  ware;  f.  Liquor  bottle  base,  auto¬ 
matic  manufacture;  g,  unidentified  Iron  disk;  h,  Iron 
Hatchett  fragment. 


lMolb/:  Archaeological  I  nvest  i gat  i ons 

One-half  of  lMalb/  is  currently  in  pasture  grass,  while  the 
cl'i.iu  inder  is  a  plowed  field  (figure  98).  The  middle  portion  of. the 
site  is  bisected  by  a  firm  road.  Although  land  modifications  ini¬ 
tially  appeared  to  have  had  minimal  impact  on  the  integrity  of  the 
site,  the  results  of  the  testing  program  were  negligible  indicating 
impact  may  have  been  greater  than  that  observed. 

Previous  Work:  The  site  was  originally  found  and  recorded  by 
Alexander  fl979:l?9-130)  during  the  1978  reconnaissance  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Redstone  Arsenal  area.  At  the  time  of  the  survey, 
Alexander  reported  the  site  as  being  75  meters  (246  feet)  north-south, 
and  30  to  40  meters  (98  to  131  feet)  east-west,  with  all  identified 
cultural  material  confined  to  the  plowzone.  Sheet  erosion, 
apparently,  had  also  scattered  artifactual  material  downslope  to  the 
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west  of  the  site.  In  addition  to  surface  observation  and  collection, 
Alexander  conducted  a  limited  subsurface  shovel-testing  program.  In 
total,  twelve  artifacts  were  recovered,  including  one  Alba  projectile 
point.  On  the  basis  of  the  low  artifact  frequencies,  the  site  was 
classified  as  a  minimal  lithic  scatter,  and  chronological ly  placed, 
because  of  the  Alba  point,  in  a  general  Archaic  context. 

Current  Work  A  general  surface  reconna i ssance  of  the  site  area 
revealed  no  surf, mo  art  Mutual  material,  therefore,  the  centerpoint 
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was  located  on  a  high  point  of  the  ridge  crest.  A  modified  radial  pro¬ 
cedure  was  conducted.  Because  approximately  half  of  the  site  is  in 
pasture,  shovel  tests  were  substituted  for  collection  squares  along 
the  north,  northeast,  east,  and  southeast  radial s,  while  the  remaining 
radials,  in  a  plowed  field,  were  visually  inspected  every  five  meters 
(lb. 4  feet)  along  the  radial  lines.  No  artifactual  material  was 
recovered.  In  addition,  a  series  of  seven  transects,  spaced  at 
15-meter  (49-foot)  intervals  was  run  northwest-southeast  in  the 
plowed-field  half  of  the  site.  Again,  no  surface  artifacts  were 
observed . 

The  dearth  of  surface  indications  of  cultural  activity  obviated 
utilizing  the  normal  artifact  density  contours  to  aid  in  the  placement 
of  the  test  units.  The  units  were,  therefore,  placed  judgmental ly , 
one  on  the  rise  crest  and  the  other  downslope,  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  site.  The  placement  of  the  latter  unit  was  partially  predi¬ 
cated  on  Alexander's  statement  that  downslope  erosion  was  resulting  in 
artifact  displacement  along  the  western  section  of  the  site. 

Current  Results:  lest  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  two  arbitrary  levels 
to  a  depth  oT~?tT  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  below  present  ground 
surface.  Two  distinct  strata  were  identified.  Stratum  lisa  silty 
loam,  dark-reddish-brown  (3. SYR  3/4)  plowzone,  averaging  16  cen¬ 
timeter'.  (6.3  inches)  in  depth.  One  secondary  flake  fragment  was 
recovered  from  the  stratum  (fable  40).  Stratum  3  i s  a  sub-pl owzone , 
silty  clay  loam,  slightly  redder  than  dark  red  (3. SYR  3/6).  It  was 
sterile  of  artifactual  material. 


1AIII  40.  ART  It  ACTS  RICOVIRF.D  FROM  lMal!>7. 

T.P.  1  T.P.  3  Totals 


I  ITPIOS 

i. flipped  Stone 

flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Secondary  1  1 

Debris,  unmodified  1  1 

lota!  1  1  if 


I- -st  Pit  3,  situated  downslope  from  Test  Pit  1,  was  excavated  in 
th nr  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches) 
hr  low  present  ground  surface.  The  stratigraphic  sequence  was  iden- 
fical  to  that  of  lest  Pit  1,  though  Stratum  1  in  Test  Pit  3  averages 
3';  (<ntin:<ters  (/. 9  inches)  in  thickness.  One  piece  of  chipping 
■tr  hr  i  ■,  was  recovered  from  the  upper  ten  centimeters  (3.3H  inches)  of 
Stratus  1;  however,  no  other  artifactual  materials  were  recovered  from 

t  h>  lilt  i  t . 
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The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  results  reported  by  Alexander 
(l('/n)  and  those  of  our  testing  program  necessitated  the  placement  of 
a  eradal 1  cut  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  site  in  order  to  define  any 
possible  trace  of  cultural  activity.  A  five-meter  (lb. 4-foot)  square 
cut  was  stripped  to  a  depth  of  JO  centimeters  (11.9  inches),  and  the 
surface  shovel  skimmed  and  trowelled.  No  features  or  arti factual 
material  were  defined  or  recovered  from  the  gradall  cut. 

It  is  clear  that  the  degree  of  land  modification,  resulting  from 
pasture  maintenance  and  plowing,  has  severely  disturbed  the  integrity 
of  this  site.  The  extremely  low  artifact  density  (Table  40)  in  the 
site  area  as  defined  by  Alexander  may  indicate  that  the  disturbance 
has  caused  downward  erosion  and  the  subsequent  displacement  of 
artifacts.  Although  Alexander  did  report  an  Alba  point,  our  investi¬ 
gations  produced  no  additional  diagnostic  materials  that  would  either 
add  to  or  substantiate  his  chronological  suggestion.  The  only  point 
that  might  be  made  is  that  a  general  Archaic  assignment  seems  somewhat 
questionable  since  Alba  points  are  defined  in  some  references  as 
starting  around  the  time  of  Christ  and  continuing  to  about  120U  A.L). 
(Bell  196U),  while,  in  the  Caddoan  area,  this  point  is  rather  securely 
dated  to  7UU  A.U.  to  about  1200  A.D.  (Suhm  and  Kreiger  1962). 

1  Ma  169 : _ J  n t r .  '  ^tion  and  Topography 

The  northern  end  of  ttie  upland  ridge  complex  west  of  the  Boundary 
Canal  ends  in  a  broad,  low  nose,  which  is  bordered  by  the  canal  on 
three  of  its  sides.  Ihe  width  of  this  northeast-southwest-trending 
rise  is  approximately  260  meters  (820  feet).  A  wet  depression  occupies 
most  of  tiie  southeastern  tial  f  of  the  rise,  and  lMal59  occupies  a  very 
low  knoll  on  the  off-center  crest  in  the  northwestern  half.  Southwest 
from  the  site,  the  surface  rises,  on  an  approximately  three  per  cent 
slope,  to  a  ridge  crest  knoll  approximately  four  meters  (13  feet)  in 
elevation  above  the  site.  1  he  present  depression  bottom  is  less  than 
two  mete's  (6.6  feet)  in  elevation  below  the  site,  and  the  Boundary 
Canal  bottomland  is  approximately  two  meters  (b.b  feet)  lower.  The 
bottomland  rise  which  contains  i"u226  lies  across  the  Boundary  Canal 
to  the  northeast. 

Llsewhere  in  the  study  area,  from  one  to  two  meters  (3.28  to  6.6 
feet)  of  historic  slope-wash  deposits  (colluvium)  were  found  in  s  iks 
and  depressions  (see  topographic  discussions  for  sites  located  in  tnc 
Boundary  Canal  Basin  and  Adjacent  Uplands  and  Huntsville  Spring  branch 
Basin).  In  all  probability,  at  least  0.5  meters  (1.6  feet)  of  his¬ 
toric  colluvium  and  alluvium  are  present  in  the  depression  adjacent  to 
lMal59.  A  stream,  or  a  sequence  of  small  bogs  and  pools,  connected  by 
poorly-defined,  very  shallow  channels,  is  present  in  the  Boundary 
Canal  bottomland,  and  could  have  supplied  at  least  a  seasonally  active 
source  of  water  for  the  site's  inhabitants. 

The  closest  supply  of  local  chert  is  approximately  four  kilometers 
(2.6  miles)  to  the  north,  in  the  Byrd  Spring  area.  Chert  and 
sandstone  are  also  present  on  Weatherly  and  Mathis  mountains,  approxi¬ 
mately  3.6  kilometers  (2.2  miles)  to  the  east. 
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1 Ma 1 :  Archaeological  Investigations 

The  site  area  ;s  in  d  cultivated  field,  which  is  also  used  as 
pasturage  for  cattle  (Figure  99).  A  little-used  farm  road  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  site. 

Previous  Work:  Alexander  (1979:131-132)  originally  recorded  the 
site  during  the  l')/H  reconnaissance  of  selected  portions  of  Redstone 
Arsenal.  At  t'.at  time,  the  site  wa s  classified  as  a  moderate  lithic 
scalier,  approximately  40  meters  (131  feet)  long,  and  20  to  30  meters 
(f>S.6  to  98  feet)  wide.  Alexander  was  unable  to  assign  cultural  affi¬ 
liation  to  the  site,  as  he  indicates  that  no  cultural  materials  were 
recovered  during  the  examination  of  the  location.  Presumably,  some 
material  was  observed,  however,  that  is  unclear,  from  the  description. 


rii'.URt  99.  SKI  TCH  MAP  OF  SITE  IMa  159. 


Subsequent  to  the-  irti'ial  examination  of  the  site  area,  but  prior  to 
the  test  program,  the  site  location  was  revisited  by  Alexander  and 
senior  project  personnel,  who,  at  that  time,  found  one  unidentified 
projectile  point,  during  t  lie  general  reconna  i  ssance  of  the  site  area. 

Current  Work :  lie  la:  I  nl  surface  art i factual  indications 
necessitated  the  selection  of  an  arbitrary  centerpoint,  from  which  to 
run  the  radials.  Ihe  center  of  the  slight,  knoll  was  selected,  and  the 
rad  i.i  Is  completed.  Surface  artifact  density  was  extremely  low,  w'  '  d 
total  of  three  (lakes  recovered,  two  from  the  east  radial  and  one  M 
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the  south  radial .  All  three  were  flake  or  flake  fragments.  The  ina¬ 
bility  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  site,  based  on  the  radial 
program,  led  to  the  implementation  of  a  transect  set  placed  north- 
south  across  the  length  of  the  site  area.  Five  transects,  spaced  at 
15-meter  (49-foot)  intervals,  produced  four  additional  flakes  or 
pieces  of  debris,  all  from  the  three  easternmost  transects. 

The  lack  of  surficial  definition  to  the  site  location  is  partially 
a  result  of  cultivation  and  continuing  use  of  the  area  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  A  degree  of  erosion,  resulting  from  cultivation, 
is  also  obvious.  In  order  to  clarify  to  some  degree  the  possible  pre¬ 
sence  of  intact  subsurface  features,  the  two  test  units  and  the  later 
gradal 1  cut  were  placed  either  on  the  knoll,  or  slightly  downslope  on 
the  north-facing  slope  of  the  knoll. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground 
surface,  although  only  one-half  of  the  third  level  was  excavated.  Two 
strata  were  defined  in  the  unit.  Stratum  1  is  a  silty  loam  plowzone, 
reddish-brown  (5YR  4/4),  which  is  disturbed  by  root  activity  in  the 
upper  levels.  The  stratum  averages  approximately  16  centimeters  (6.3 
inches)  in  depth,  and  yielded  only  one  flake  from  the  lower  level. 
Stratum  2  is  a  sub-pl owzone ,  red  (2.5YR  4/6),  silty  clay  loam,  which 
was  sterile  of  arti factual  material. 

Test  Pit  2  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of 
3U  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface.  It  exhi¬ 
bited  a  profile  identical  to  that  of  Te.-  Pit  1,  though  the  maximum 
depth  of  Stratum  1  was  2 0  centimeters  (7.9  inches).  As  with  Test  Pit 
1,  the  artifactual  material,  one  tertiary  flake,  was  confined  to  the 
lower  levels  ot  Stratum  1. 


The  low  artifact  yield  from  the  surface  boundary  definition  proce¬ 
dures  and  the  test  pits  did  riot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  subsur¬ 
face  features  might  be  present.  Therefore,  a  gradal 1  cut,  five  meters 
(16.4  feet)  square,  was  placed  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  knoll. 
The  cut  was  approximately  10  to  30  centimeters  deep  (3.28  to  11.9 
inches),  and,  following  the  cut,  was  shovel-  and  trowel -skimmed ,  in 
order  to  define  with  accuracy  any  possible  features.  No  features  were 
found . 

This  site  is  clearly  a  light  lithic  scatter  with  all  artifactual 
material  confined  to  the  plowzone  (Table  41).  No  diagnostics  were 
recovered  during  the  investigations,  so  no  chronological  assignations 
may  be  made. 
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TAIUI  41.  ART  If  ACTS  RECOVIRED  FROM  lMal59. 


Surface, 

Radial s , 

&  S.  P.  T.P.  1  T.P.  2  Totals 


l  ITHICS 

Chipped  stone 

Flakes,  unmodified 

Secondary  1 

Tertiary  1 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

T  c  r  t  i  a  ry  2 

Debris,  unmodified  3 

Projectile  points 

Unidentified  1 


1 

a 

2 

3 

1 


Total  8 


10 


1 M  a2_l  9_:  Arc  haeol og  i  c  a  1  Investigations 

The  site  is  situated  immediately  to  the  north  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  on  Redstone  Arsenal  .  The  site  is  composed  of  a  standing  cattle 
pen  and  associated  historic  pile  of  rubble  and  debris,  which  may  be  an 
old  house  foundation  or  farm  outbuilding  (Figure  100). 

Current  Work:  The  site  was  found  during  the  survey  of  selected 
portions  of  the  project  corridor.  The  site  area  is  completely 
surrounded  by  plowed  fields,  and  the  cultivation  appears  to  have 
accentuated  slight  depressions  and  rises  throughout  the  field  area.  A 
general  reconna i ssance  of  the  site  area  indicated  that  the  cattle  pen, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  pile  of  debris  and  rubble,  is  slightly 
elevated  in  relation  to  the  rubble  area.  A  series  of  radial s  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  area  of  debris,  and  extended  southeast,  past  the  cattle 
pen . 


Current  Results:  Ihe  results  of  the  radial  program  (Figure  101) 
indicalFd  that  a  highly  concentrated  area,  lying  to  the  northwest  and 
north  of  the  cattle  pen,  composed  of  brick  fragments  and  sandstone 
rubble,  was  present.  However,  no  other  cultural  materials  were  found 
that  would  indicate  the  use  or  possible  function  of  the  rubble  and 
brick  combinations  (fable  4/).  The  rubble  and  brick  were  not 
col lected . 


i f  Introduction  and  Topography 

1 M a  1 5 8  occupies  the  nose  of  a  low  rise  east  of  the  Boundary  Canal 
bottomland,  and  is  approximately  one  meter  (3.28  feet)  in  elevation 
above  it.  A  150-meter  (492-foot)  wide,  east-west  swale  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  rise,  and  divides  it  from  a  higher  upland 
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rABI  F  <\?.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  lMa219. 

Total 

Surface,  Radials,  &  S.  P 

HISTORIC 
0 1  a  s r. 

Unid.  hot!  lor, 

Green  1 

Mi  seel  1  anemr, 

Mod.  hoi  low  brick  1 


rid  (jo  to  the  south.  lackhoe  Trench  I  2B-1,  on  the  slope  between  the 
site  and  the  east-west  swale,  exposed  a  section  of  30  centimeters 
(11.0  inches)  of  recent  colluvium  and  alluvium  over  the  prehistoric 
hill  slope.  Aerial  photographs  taken  in  1037  showed  a  pond  in  the 
bottomland  west  and  southwest  of  the  site. 

From  the  interpretation  of  the  topographic,  soils,  and  aerial  pho¬ 
tographic  data,  a  tentative  reconstruction  of  the  prehistoric  drainage 
can  be  made  (see  geological  discussions  in  site  descriptions  concerned 
with  the  Boundary  Canal  Basin  and  Adjacent  Uplands).  Probably  several 
sinks  were  present  in  the  basin  of  the  present  Boundary  Canal. 

Streams  from  the  uplands  to  the  west  of  the  lMal58  rise  emptied  into 
the  portion  of  the  basin  west  of  the  rise,  theoretically  through  the 
drainage  swale  south  of  it,  which  is  presently  blocked,  tither  a 
stream  flowing  north,  or  a  large  pond,  was  present  in  the  adjacent 
hot  toml and . 

Local  sandstone  and  chert  could  have  been  obtained  from  the 
outcrops  around  Byrd  Spring  (slightly  more  than  four  kilometers,  or 
2.5  miles,  to  the  north),  and  at  Weatherly  and  Mathis  Mountains  (three 
to  four  kilometers,  or  1.7  to  2.5  miles,  to  the  east).  Sandstone, 
chert,  and  shale  were  available  at  Bell  Hill,  approximately  2.5  kilo¬ 
meters  (1.5  miles)  southeast  of  the  site.  Gravels  of  chert  and  other 
rock  types  were  present  in  the  Tennessee  River  terraces,  four  kilome¬ 
ters  (2.5  miles)  to  the  south. 

lUal5B:  Arc  Inn  ological  Investigations 

The  site  lies  imimdiately  west  of  a  farm  road,  which  served  as  the 
eastern  boundary  ot  the  site  during  the  project.  The  site  location  is 
currently  iri  cultivation,  and  the  site  knoll  slopes  gently  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south  from  the  rise  crest  (Figure  102 ) . 

Previous  Work :  I  he  site  was  originally  reported  and  recorded  by 

Alexander  TT*)7^:T3u-l3l ).  A  surface  collection  was  made,  and  shovel¬ 
testing  conducted,  in  order  to  determine  the  presence  of  possible 
features  or  artifacts  below  the  plowzone.  On  the  basis  of  both 
procedures,  the  site  was  judged  to  be  approximately  75  meters  (246 
feet)  north-south,  and  4u  meters  (131  feet)  east-west,  and  was 
classified  as  a  moderate  lithic  scatter.  Two  diagnostic  projectile 
points  were  recovered,  a  Late  Archaic  Stemmed  and  a  Little  Bear  Creek, 
in  addition  to  biface  and  biface  fragments,  two  scrapers,  and  both 
utilized  and  reduction  flakes.  On  the  basis  of  the  diagnostics,  the 
site  was  assigned  to  the  Late  Archaic. 

Current  Work:  A  general  surface  reconnaissance  was  made  of  the 
site  location,- and  it  appeared  that  all  cultural  manifestations  were 
located  to  the  west  of  the  farm  road  (Figure  102).  An  arbitrary  cen- 
terpoint  was  located  slightly  to  the  north  of  the  knoll/rise  crest, 
and  the  radial  procedure  conducted.  While  the  radial s  indicated  that 
artifoctual  material  was  present  on  the  rise  crest,  they  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  downslopo  displacement  of  artifactual  material  was 
occurring  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  rise,  with  the  most 


'  orr,  i -,i  int  expression  of  !  hi-  site  occurring  along  the  southwcsl  radial 
lino  (I  igure  11)3).  Ihe  highest  concentration  of  material  for  any  one 
collection  square  was  six,  along  the  western  radial  arm,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rise.  Although  the  majority  of  the  material  recovered  from  the 
site  surface  was  flakes  or  flake  fragments,  two  scrapers  and  two  pro¬ 
jectile  points  were  also  recovered.  The  projectile  points  are  a 
Renton  'demmed  and  a  Hen  ton  Broad  Stemmed,  which  date  from  the  Middle 
Archaic  to  the  late  Archaic  (Table  43,  Plate  79). 

The  artifact  distribution  surficially  allowed  for  placement  of  the 
test  pits  in  high-frequency  areas.  Test  Pit  1  was  placed  just  to  the 
northeast  of  the  rise  crest  and  centerpoint,  while  Test  Pit  2  was 
placed  just  to  the  east  of  the  high-concentration  area  along  the 
western  radial,  on  the  downslope  side  of  the  rise. 


I  ftiiJPI  ID/.  SKI  TCH  MAP  OF  SITE  lMa!58. 


fairrerit  Results:  lest  I’ it  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground 
surface.  Two  strata  were  defined.  The  upper  20  centimeters  (7.9 
inches)  is  plow/one.  Stratum  1,  composed  of  a  dark-reddish-brown 
(2. SYR  3/4),  root-disturbed,  silty  loam.  Three  prehistoric  artifacts, 
including  a  drill,  and  an  unidentified  piece  of  hard  historic  rubber, 
were  recovered  from  the  stratum.  The  underlying  Stratum  2,  a  redder- 
than-red  (2.5YR  4/6)  silty  clay  loam,  was  sterile  of  artifactual 
material . 

Test.  Pit  2,  located,  as  noted,  on  the  downslope  side  of  the  rise, 
was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters 
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TABLF  43.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED  FROM  lMal58. 


Surface, 
Radial s, 

&  S.  P. 

T.P.  1 

T.P.  2 

Totals 

LITHICS 

Chipped  stone 

Primary  form 

2 

2 

1’ lakes,  unmodified 

Secondary 

1 

1 

Tort i ary 

1  1  ake  f  r<jt| .  ,  unm  >d  i  f  i  ed 

11 

2 

2 

15 

Secondary 

1 

1 

T  ert i ary 

3 

3 

6 

Debris,  unmodified 

Uni  facial  tools 

7 

7 

Transverse  scraper 

1 

1 

Notched  flake 

Fli  facial  tools 

1 

1 

Dr  i  1 1 

1 

1 

Scraper 

Projectile  points 

1 

1 

Benton  Stemmed 

1 

1 

Benton  Broad  Stemmed 

1 

1 

Total 

30 

3 

5 

38 

HISTORIC 

Mi  seel  1 aneous 

Hard  rubber,  unid. 

t 

1 

total 

1 

1 

m 

4 


i 

\ 


PLATE  79.  PROJECTILE  POINTS  FROM  lMal54,  lMal56,  AND  lMal58. 
lMal54:  a,  unidentified,  possible  Made  variant. 

lMal56:  b.  Morrow  Mountain  Rounded;  c,  Elora. _ 

!Mal58:  d,  Benton  Broad  Stemmed;  e,  Benton  Stemmed. 


(11.9  inches),  bespite  the  downslope  position  of  the  unit,  it  exhi¬ 
bited  on  idontic.il  profile  to  that  of  Test  Pit  1.  Plowzone  Stratum  1 
produced  five  artifacts,  either  tertiary  or  tertiary  flake  fragments, 
with  the  underlyinu  '  tr.itun  V  sterile  of  artifactual  material  . 

following  the  t .  , r - p i 1 1 i ng ,  a  yradall  cut  was  placed  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  site,  on  the  rise.  The  gradal 1  cut  averaged  £1 
icntimcters  (H.5  incfies)  in  depth,  and  was  five  meters  (16.4  feet) 
souare.  Two  possible  f.  atures  were  identified,  and  the  surface  around 
each  was  trowel  -  sk  iiniiied ,  to  give  better  definition  to  the  feature 
outline,  one,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cut,  was  defined  as  a 
rodent  burrow  upon  sectioning.  The  second,  situated  7.5  cm  (£.96 
inches)  from  tht  western  edge  of  the  unit,  approximately  midway  bet¬ 
ween  no i  tfi  and  south  of  the  cut,  was  determined  to  be  a  postmold, 
following  sectioning,  the  postmold  was  14  centimeters  (5.6  inches)  in 
diameter,  and  11  cent ’meters  (4.3  inches)  deep  from  the  surface  of  the 
grader  cut.  Ihe  lack  of  associated  artifacts  or  features  may  indicate 
that  the  postmold  is  historic,  as  opposed  to  prehistoric,  though 
neither  position  can  be  validated. 

The  data  from  our  investigations  confirm  that  a  Middle  to  Late 
Archaic  occupation  took  place  at  the  site  (Table  43  and  Plate  79). 
Artifact  di str ibution  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  as  was  the  case 
with  1  Pa  157,  a  certain  amount  of  displacement  of  artifactual  remains 
has  occurred. 

1  fa 164^  Ifalff,  and  llial66: _ Introduction  and  Topography 

A  large,  lotted  sink  basin  projects  southwest  into  the  uplands, 
west  of  the  Pound. uy  (..mal  bottomland.  The  basin  is  nearly  one  kilo¬ 
meter  (ij.p  miles)  wide  .it  its  widest  point,  and  is  approximately  one 
kilometer  (0.6  riles)  lorj.  lMal54,  lMal66,  and  IMalbb  are  located  on 
t  f:»  upland  slopes  whi<  h  border  the  eastern  and  southeastern  lobes  ot 
tin  sink,  ulurij  the  n.iriin  of  an  open  lake,  which  was  still  present  in 
;  s  »  i  _ 


1’olM  r  on  •  low  i  r.,, ni  nose,  which  is  a  long  narrow  divider  bet¬ 
ween  the  south*  ast-m,  uthern,  and  western  lobes  of  the  basin 
(i  i pure  Ki4).  1  iii  slopes  and  uplands  which  surround  the  basin  are 

situated  in  the  .in  r 1  *  i >  tween  the  Boundary  Canal  bottomland  and  the 
large  sink,  t.entli  slopes  ot  two  to  three  percent  predominate,  except 
fir  low  knolls  on  i i  ,es ,  which  are  elevated  approximately  two  meters 
(»>.'  frit)  higliti  than  the  adjacent  bottomland. 

IL.1I66  is  on  .  1  short  upland  nose,  which  projects  between  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  lobes  of  the  sink  (Figure  106).  Slopes 
around  the  nose  average  three  percent  for  a  distance  of  90  meters  (£94 
feet)  from  the  sink  margin;  then  the  surface  becomes  flatter,  with 
slopes  of  approximately  out'  percent.  This  flatter  surface  is  approxi- 
i!  a  t  <  1  y  four  metros  (  I  i .  I  feet)  in  elevation  above  the  present 
hi 1 1 or  1  and  . 
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! "a "■  ir  i  '  >w,  tiruiii'  nose,  which  projects  northward  fron 
.ipl  visi  r  i  «!»)*»••.  to  !  he  s.tu*  h  into  the  angle  between  the  Boundary  Canal 
ant  •  ue  si  til  .  He-  r  i  .e  si  opes  art'  very  gentle,  one  to  two  percent, 
he*  .!'••■  slightly  gnat.cn  along  the  southern  margin,  at.  the  probable 
siic  'e  of  the  tom-'r  late.  The  rise,  elevated  approximately  two  meters 
(n.e  feet)  above  the  adjacent  bottomland,  is  bordered  on  three  sides 
by  ' Me  has  in  (!  inure  10b) . 

Ibis  suit  complex  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  geomorphic 
resul’s  of  land  collapse  into  subsurface  solution  channels.  Probably 
since  'tie  early  Pleistocene,  the  basin  has  contained  a  lake  and/or 
ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes.  Springs  were  probably  present  within  the 
basin,  hut  no  evidence  of  springs  along  the  upland  margin  was  de¬ 
fected. 

As  with  the  other  sites  in  this  area  (lMal5»,  IMa  1 59 ,  IMa 153), 
supplies  of  local  chert,  sandstone,  and  shale  could  be  found  at  Bell 
Mill,  ?.6  kilometers  (1.5  miles)  to  the  southeast.  The  Tennessee 
Piver  terraces  lie  3 . b  kilometers  (?.l  miles)  to  the  south,  and  the 
river  channel  was  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  meters  farther;  gravels 
with  chert  and  other  rock  types  could  have  been  quarried  there. 


»  IbMPI  UK,.  SKI  TCH  MAP  Of  SI  TL  IMa  1 56. 


lMal54:  Archaeological  Investigations 

Ihc  silc,  one  ot  five  situated  within  one  kilometer  (O.f,  miles)  of 
each  other,  lies  in  a  large,  cultivated  field.  At  the  time  of  the 
project.,  the  field  was  planted  in  winter  wheat,  and  the  crop  was  being 
used  as  pasturage  for  cattle.  A  farm  road  encircles  the  entire  field, 
a ’id  access  to  IMa  lr>1,  and  to  the  other  sites,  is  relatively  simple. 
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Previous  Uork :  Alexander  (1979:125-120),  at  the  time  of  his  ini¬ 
tial  recordi ng ,  indie, ited  that  the  site  was  a  minimal  lithic  scatter, 
possessing  no  depth.  He  felt  tii.it  the  site's  context  had  been 
destroyed  to  a  great  degree,  both  by  plowing  and  by  sheet  erosion. 

All  irti factual  material  recovered,  which,  though  including  a  biface 
preform  and  hi  face  nidsectien,  produced  no  diagnostics,  was  recovered 
either  from  the  sort  ace  or  from  the  plow/one.  Ihe  extent  of  the 
<  u  1  tu i  .1 1  deposits  at  licit  time  was  judged  to  be  30  to  40  meters  (9H  to 
’  •;  1  ft  et )  in  di ame f. . 

Current  Wert:  Ihe  upland  slope  on  which  the  site  is  located  is 
somewhat  <fec"ept.ivi,  'living  the  impression  of  a  small  rise  on  a  more 
well-defined  ridge,  luring  the  initial  reconnaissance  of  ttie  site 
area,  it  was  apnar-nt  that  surface  arti factual  material  was  present, 
but  that  there  may  have  been  downslope  transportion  of  materials. 
Therefore,  the  center-point  was  situated  slightly  upslope,  in  an  effort 
to  define  any  unimpacted  portions  of  the  site  (Figure  107).  The 
radials  indicated  that  the  majority  of  artifactual  material  occurred 
within  30  meters  (9H  feet)  of  the  centerpoint,  though  two  isolated 
flakes  were  identified  50  meters  (164  feet)  upslope  south  of  the 
centerpoint,  and  35  meters  (62  feet)  upslope  southeast.  As  can  be 
noted  on  Figure  107,  the  highest  frequency  of  material  from  any  one 
collection  unit  was  four,  along  the  southwest  radial,  again  upslope. 
ihe  long  axis  of  the  site  runs  northeast-southwest  for  47  meters  (154 
feet),  with  the  centerpoint  about  the  middle  of  the  axis.  The 
■majority  of  arti f actual  material  recovered  during  the  radial  boundary 
definition  was  flakes  or  flake  fragments;  however,  a  side  scraper, 
knife  fragment,  and  untyped  projectile  point  were  also  identified, 
both  test  pits  were  placed  within  high- frequency  zones. 

Current  Results:  lost  Fit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 

levels  to  a  depth  of  .lb  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground 
surface.  Two  distinct iv<  strata  were  defined.  Stratum  1  is  a 
yel lowi sh- red  (5YF  ,/<  )  silty  clay  loam  plowzone.  As  is  typical  tor 
plowzoni,  small  roet  u.fivity  was  also  noted  throughout  the  stratum. 
All  four  flakes  recnv  red  from  the  unit  came  from  Stratum  1.  The 
sterile  Stratum  '■  is  a  strong  brown  (7. SYR  5/6)  sandy  clay  loam. 

Small  concretion',  wen  i . < ■  - r i f . i  fieri  in  the  soil  matrix;  however,  the 
stratum  showed  no  in-.  :f  disturbance. 

lest  Rit  2,  ■.  i  t  <i  * '  ■  <  •  northeast  of  lest  Rit  1,  was  excavated  in  two 
arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  ot  FU  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  bel ow  pre- 
si  nt  ground  surf  act-.  Although  two  strata  were  defined,  they  differed 
f run  the  Tost  Rit  1  strata  slightly.  Stratum  1  is  a  silty  clay  loam, 
yel  lowi sh-re<l  (SYR  4/o)  plowzone,  and  the  underlying  Stratum  2  is  a 
silty  clay  loam,  red  (2. SYR  4/6),  sterile,  sub-plowzone  horizon.  All 
five  artifacts  recovered  came  from  Stratum  1,  and  included  a  flake 
fragment  with  scraping  use. 

The  results  both  of  the  radial  and  of  the  test-pit  programs  indi¬ 
cated  that  cultural  materials  appeared  confined  to  the  plowzone. 
because  of  inclement,  weather,  it  was  not  possible  to  place  a  grader 
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cut  at  the  site;  however,  three  auger  lines,  spaced  at  lb-meter  (49- 
foot)  intervals  from  one  another,  were  laid  out  north-south  across 
the  site,  m  order  to  determine  the  presence  of  intact  midden  or 
features.  Auger  holes  along  each  line  were  spaced  five  meters  (16.4 
feet)  apart,  and  average  depth  was  50  centimeters  (19.7  inches).  No 
evidence  of  features  or  midden  was  identified  during  the  augering 
process. 

This  site  is  a  light  lithic  scatter  which  yielded  no  diagnostic 
artifacts  (Plate  79  and  Table  44).  The  single  projectile  point, 
though  similar  to  a  Wade  variety  could  not  be  typed  with  confidence. 
The  site  has  been  disturbed  by  agricultural  activity  that  has 
obviously  impact'd  the  site  integrity. 


T API  I  44.  ARTIFACTS  RtCOVLRLb  FROM  lMal54. 

Surface, 

Radial s , 

&  S.  P.  T.P.  1  T.P.  2  Totals 


LITHICS 
Chipped  stone 

Primary  form  1 

Flakes,  unmodified 

Secondary  2 

Tertiary  13 

Flake  frag.,  unmodified 

Tertiary  3 

f  1 akes ,  modi t i ed 

Secondary  1 

Debris,  unmodi  f  it'd  7 

Core,  unmodified  2 

Uni  facial  tools 

Side' draper  1 

Spokeshave  1 

Pi  facial  tools 

Unid.  frag.,  scraping  use  1 
Knife  fragment  1 

Backside  scraper  1 

Projectile  points 

Unidentified  1 

Groundstone 

Small  battered  cobble  1 

Battered  pebble/small 
cobble  fragment  1 

IJnmod.  river  cobble  1 

IJnmod.  river  cobble  frag.  1 


1 

3  1 

1  2 


1 


1 

2 

14 

7 

1 

1U 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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If'al66_:  Archaeolog  ica  1  Investigations 

The  site  is  situated  along  the  northern  edge  of  a  large,  culti¬ 
vated  field.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  site  are  a  farm  road  and 
a  wooden  corral .  As  with  the  other  sites  in  the  field  ( IMa 1 56 , 
ltial54,  etc.),  the  site  area  has  been  impacted  both  from  cultivation 
and  from  cattle  grazing. 

Previous  Work:  Alexander,  during  the  1978  survey  of  portions  of 
bedstone  Arsenal ,  classified  1 Ma 15b  as  a  minimal  lithic  scatter,  with 
.ill  cultural  material  confined  to  the  plowzone  (1979:126-127).  During 
‘•i'  surface'  collection  and  shovel -testi ng  program,  he  collected  one 
•elite  projectile  point,  classified  as  either  a  Pickwick  or 
.  edbetter,  a  gouge/piek,  biface  preforms,  four  cores,  and  five  dozen 
flakes  falling  into  assorted  classes.  On  the  basis  of  the 
'  icl.wick/i  edbetter  association,  ttie  site  was  assigned  a  Middle  or  Late 
•'■ri  haic  chronolog  i<  a  I  position. 

'  urrent  Work :  A  general  reconnaissance  of  the  site  area  was 
c .  oductcd,  and  the  arbitrary  centerpoint  was  selected.  Surface  arti¬ 
fact  occurrences  were  quite  low.  The  radial  boundary  definition  proce¬ 
dure  confirmed  the  general  impression  of  the  reconnaissance,  with  the 
highest  frequency  of  artifacts  in  any  collection  square  being  two 
items.  1  he  long  axis  of  the  site  is  oriented  northwest-southeast, 
encompassing  a  length  of  approximately  40  meters  (131  feet).  To  the 
cast  of  the-  centerpoint,  a  high-frequency  area,  composed  of  counts  of 
two  artifacts  per  collection  square,  runs  approximately  20  meters  (65 
feet)  north-south,  and  averages  about  five  meters  (16.4  feet)  east- 
west  (Figure  108).  The  primary  core  area  of  the  site  is,  therefore, 
typified  by  one  and  two  counts  per  collection  square.  Along  the 
north,  cast,  southeast,  southwest,  and  west  radials,  isolated  flakes 
are  located  between  15  and  20  meters  (49  and  65  feet)  from  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  tne  core  area.  The  majority  of  the  arti factual  material  reco¬ 
vered  during  the  radial  procedure  was  flakes  or  flake  fragments  (Table 
46).  (loth  tost  pits  were  located  in  the  primary  core  area,  with  one 
(lest  Pit  2)  situated  in  the  eastern,  high-density  area. 

Current  Resul ts:  lest  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels  to  a  depth  of  su  centimeters  (11.9  inches).  Two  distinct 
strata  were  defined  in  the  unit.  Stratum  1  is  a  reddish-brown 
(5Yi:  4/4)  silty  loam  plowzone.  Due  to  the  erratic  profile  of  the 
ground  surface,  resulting  from  cultivation,  the  stratum  averages  bet¬ 
ween  15  and  2D  centimeters  (6.9  and  7.9  inches)  thick,  encompassing 
the  first  two  arbitrary  levels  of  the  unit.  All  artifactual  material 
recovered  from  the  unit  excavation  came  from  Stratum  1.  The 
assemblage  composition  consisted  of  flakes  and  flake  fragments,  though 
one  modified  tertiary  flake  and  three  pieces  of  debris  were  also 
identified.  The  underlying  Stratum  2  is  a  dark-red  (2.5YP  3/6), 
sterile,  silty  clay  loam  sub  plowzone. 
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1  API  I  49 .  ART  II  ACTS  RLCOVtRLL)  FROM  lMal55. 

Surface, 

Radial s, 

&  S.  P.  T.P.  I  T.P.  2  Totals 


I  I IHICS 

Chipped  stone 

Flakes,  unmodified 
Secondary 

Tertiary  7 

I  lake  fray.,  unmodified 

Secondary  i 

Tertiary  2 

Flake  fragments,  modified 
Primary 
Secondary 

Tertiary  1 

Debris,  unmodified  IS 

Uni  facial  tools 
Graver 

Bifacial  tools 


Unid.  frag.,  scraping  use  1 

Groundstone 

Battered  pebble/ smal 1 
cobble  fragment  1 

Sm.  frag,  w/abradod 
surface,  unid.  1 

total  29 


HISTORIC 
Mi  seel laneous 

Hard  rubber  insulator  frag. 


1 

1 

1 

3 


1 

3 


3 

9 


9 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 
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!otal 


6 


4 

17 

2 

14 

1 

1 

3 
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1 


1 

1 
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Test  Pit  2,  situated  IS  meters  (49  feet)  due  east  of  Test  Pit  1, 
in  the  eastern  high-density  area,  was  excavated  in  two  arbitrary  levels 
to  a  depth  of  2U  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  below  present  ground 
surface.  The  profile  of  the  unit  was  identical  to  that  of  Test  Pit  1, 
with  Stratum  1  (a  reddish-brown,  SYR  4/4,  silty  loam  plowzone)  pro¬ 
ducing  all  the  arti factual  material  recovered  from  the  unit.  Stratum 
2,  as  with  Test  Pit  1,  a  silty  clay  loam,  sterile  subplowzone,  was 
exposed,  but  excavation  was  not  carried  into  this  layer.  The  artifact 
assemblage  from  Stratum  1  was  appreciably  larger  than  that  recovered 
in  Test  Pit  1,  and  included  two  gravers  and  six  hard-rubber  insulator 
fragments,  the  latter  probable  residue  of  the  agricultural  utilization 
of  the  site  area. 
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A  combination  of  relatively  low  artifact  frequencies  (Table  45), 
the  confinement  of  all  art i factual  material  to  surface  or  plowzone 
contexts,  and  the  inability  to  gain  access  to  the  site  area  with  a 
grader  because  of  muddy  field  conditions,  led  to  the  decision  to  con¬ 
duct  no  further  toots  at  the  site. 

On  the  basis  of  Alexander's  work,  a  tentative  date  of  Late  Archaic 
can  be  suggested  tor  this  site;  however,  our  data  are  insufficient  to 
substantiate  his  cotulusions. 

1  Mu  15b:  Ari  hu<  ological  1  fives  ti  gat  ions 

lire  site  is  situated  along  the  northern  periphery  of  a  large, 
cultivated  field.  As  with  the  other  sites  in  the  field  (e.£.,  lMal54, 
ltul55),  the  site  location  is  also  utilized  as  pasturage  for  cattle. 

Previous  Work:  Alexander  originally  defined  the  site  as  a  "small 
c amp"  oF VTT) age  with  an  observable  midden  deposit"  (1979:128).  On  the 
basis  of  his  surface  reconnai ssance  and  subsurface  testing,  the  site 
was  judged  to  be  approx imately  100  meters  (328  feet)  long  east-west, 
and  50  meters  ( lt>4  foot )  wide  north-south,  with  a  maximum  depth  to  the 
cultural  deposits  of  40  centimeters  (15.7  inches).  A  midden,  with  a 
concentration  of  f ire-cracked  rock  and  lithic  debris,  was  reported. 
Artifacts  were  recovered  both  in  surface  and  subsurface  contexts,  and 
the  assemblage  included  nine  classified  projectile  points,  with  Eva, 
Sykes-White  Springs,  lien ton ,  Morrow  Mountain,  Hamilton  Stemmed, 

Copena,  C.opena  Triangular,  and  Greenville,  among  the  types;  these 
would  indicate  a  span  of  occupation  from,  possibly,  the  Early  Archaic, 
through  the  I  ate  Archaic,  and  into  the  Woodland.  In  addition  to  the 
classified  projectile  points,  four  unclassified  projectile  points, 
hi  face  preforms,  several  dozen  flakes,  and  three  ground  stone  pieces, 
including  a  pestle/nano  and  a  mano/hammerstone ,  were  recovered. 

Current  Work:  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  survey  of  the  site 
K'c.ftTonV'tKe"  field  was  newly  plowed.  The  general  reconnaissance  of 
the  site  area  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  New  World  Research 
testing  of  the  site  arid  the  subsequent  radial  boundary  definition  pro¬ 
cedure  did  not  indicate  nearly  so  great  frequencies  of  arti factual 
material  as  those  identified  by  Alexander.  The  latter  procedures  were 
conducted  during  the  winter  months,  however,  and  the  field  was  sup¬ 
porting  a  crop  of  winter  wheat.  Following  the  selection  of  an 
arbitrary  center-point ,  th»  adials  were  conducted,  and  indicated  that 
the  site  orientation  i,  neneral ly  northeast-southwest  (45  meters  or 
147. f>  feet).  1  tie  highi  -,t  frequency  recorded  in  any  one  collection 
square  was  three  items;  Hut  occurred  three  times  along  the  east 
radial  ,  and  once  along  the  northeast  radial  arm  (Figure  1U9).  The 
artifact  assemblage  resulting  from  a  combination  of  the  radials  and 
general  surface  reconnaissance  during  the  course  of  the  radial  proce¬ 
dure  included  several  flake  classes,  two  pieces  of  Mulberry  Creek 
Plain,  one  example  each  of  a  side  scraper,  graver,  and  punch/graver, 
and  two  projectile  points.  The  points  are  a  Morrow  Mountain  rounded 
base  and  an  flora,  both  test  pits  were  situated  in  high  to  medium 
density  areas. 
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Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1  (Plate  80)  was  excavated  in  three 
arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  pre¬ 
sent  ground  surface.  It  was  subsequently  expanded  in  size  in  order  to 
define  a  feature  area.  Two  strata  were  defined.  Stratum  1  is  a  silty 
loam  plowzone,  approximately  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches)  in  thickness, 
and  characterized  as  5YR  4/4,  reddish-brown  (dry).  Underlying  Stratum 
1  is  a  dark  reddish-brown  (5YR  3/3)  silty  loam  sub-plowzone  horizon 
(Stratum  2). 


PLATE  80.  lMal56  TEST  PIT  1  FEATURE  1  (DISTURBED  HEARTH).  THE 
LIGHTER  MOTTLED  AREA  IN  THE  PLATE  CENTER  IS  BURNT 
CLAY. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  Stratum  2,  a  dark-red  (2.5YR  3/6),  lens 
was  defined.  Artifactual  material,  primarily  flakes  or  flake 
fragments,  was  recovered  from  the  area.  In  an  effort  to  define  the 
function  of  the  stain,  the  unit  was  subsequently  expanded  to  the  east 
and  south  (Plate  80).  The  expansion  Indicated  that  the  burnt  clay, 
charcoal  staining,  and  discoloration  continued,  and  it  appears  that 
the  feature  is  badly  disrupted  from  plowing,  and  its  probable  original 
function  was  as  a  hearth. 

Test  Pit  2  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  30 
centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground  surface,  and  two 
distinct  strata  were  defined.  Stratum  1  encompasses  the  upper  25  cen¬ 
timeters  (9.8  Inches)  of  the  unit,  and  is  a  silty  loam  plowzone,  dry, 
dark-reddish-brown  (5YR  3/3).  All  artifactual  material  recovered  from 
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U'i  unit  w.is  found  1  r;  'tratum  1,  and  included  flakes,  flake  fragments, 
and  dol<ris.  Ific  undi  r ly i ng  Stratum  2  is  also  a  silty  loam,  dark-red 
(2.5VR  J/o);  howevei ,  it  is  sterile  of  artifactual  material,  and  shows 
no  signs  of  chan,  mil  .tairiing  or  burnt  clay,  as  was  the  case  in  Test 
P  i  !  1  ’. 

because  of  the  obvious  presence  of  intact  features  at  the  site, 
and  the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  artifactual  material  reported 
both  by  Alexander  and  during  the  course  of  this  project,  no  additional 
work  was  deemed  necessary  at  the  site  at  that  time  with  regard  to  sub¬ 
surface  testing  or  grader  removal  of  overburden. 

Artifact  density  at  this  site  was  moderate  (Table  46).  On  the 
basis  of  both  our  work  and  that  of  Alexander,  occupation  for  the  site 
area  is  indicated  in  the  Middle  and  Late  Archaic,  Early  Woodland,  and 
Middle  Woodland  periods.  The  Middle  Archaic  occupation  is  somewhat 
interesting  at  this  site  since  Alexander  reports  an  Eva  point.  It  is 
possible  that  this  site  might  yield  information  suitable  to  address 
the  question  of  whether  an  Eva  phase  preceeds  the  Sanderson  Cove 
Middle  Archaic  phase  defined  by  Walthall  (n.d.).  As  Dickson  points  out 
in  Chapter  2,  this  earlier  phase  would  be  characterized  by  Eva  or  Eva- 
like  points  stratigraphical ly  earlier  than  the  typical  Morrow  Mountain 
markers  of  the  Sanderson  Cove  phase.  Our  investigations  provided  no 
stratigraphic  data  to  address  this  question  since  all  of  the  projec¬ 
tile  points  were  surf  ate  finds  (Plate  79). 

r’ulVi:  I nt rodut  t ion  and  Topography 

Ifie  site  is  loiutmi  on  a  hillside,  on  a  gently  sloping  surface  in 
the  sink  complex  in  which  1  Mai  54,  lMal55,  and  IMalSb  are  situated. 
If'albi  lies  along  the  margin  of  the  head  of  a  long,  narrow  sink,  the 
southwestern  lota  of  the  complex.  The  site  elevation  is  some  four  or 
five  meters  ( 1  l  or  1-  feet)  above  the  adjacent  bottomland,  and  more 
than  two  meters  (h.n  feet)  below  ridge  crests  to  the  southwest  and 
southeast.  Drily  ephemeral  stream  swales  can  be  associated  with  the 
site,  although  th<  bottomland,  some  12U  meters  (393  feet)  downslope  to 
the  northeast,  probably  contained  either  ponds  or  an  arm  of  the  larger 
lake.  The  bottomland  is  presently  much  modified  by  historic  activity, 
with  an  artificial  drainage  channel  collecting  run-off  from  the 
surrounding  uplands. 

lithie  materials  (chert,  sandstone,  shale)  were  available  to  the 
site's  occupants  from  locations  on  Bell  Hill,  2.5  kilometers  (1.5 
miles)  to  the  southeast.  Gravels  of  chert  and  other  rock  types  could 
be  found  on  the  Tennessee  River  terraces,  3.5  kilometers  (2.1  miles) 
to  the  south. 

1  fid  1 53 :  Archaeological  Investigations 

1 Md 153  is  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of  a  large,  cultivated 
field,  which  is  also  used  as  pasturage  for  cattle  (Figure  llu). 
Pedestrian  access  to  the  site  location  is  possible  by  going  east  from 
a  farm  road  which  encircles  the  field. 
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SKI  FCH  MAP  or  S!  ri:  !Mal53. 


Previous  Work  :  fhe  site,  originally  recorded  by  Alexander 
(  !')/g:j/4- ■!:“,) .  was  described  as  a  minimal  lithic  scatter,  approxima¬ 
tely  meters  ( feet)  in  diameter.  Shovel  tests  indicated  that  all 
cultural  material  was  confined  to  the  plowzone.  The  recovered  arti¬ 
fact  nssei  il>  ’  age  included  one  biface  preform  and  one  biface  fragment,  a 
hat mierst one ,  side  scraper,  and  thirty-nine  assorted  flakes;  however, 
no  diagnostics  were  identified. 

Current  Work:  A  general  surface  reconnaissance  of  the  site  area 
was  done,  and  an  arbitrary  centerpoint  selected  in  the  middle  of  a 
light  scattering  of  artifactual  material.  The  radials  were  conducted, 
and  indicated  that  the  major  focus  of  cultural  material  was  within  15 
to  ?l>  meters  (AO  to  feet)  of  the  centerpoint,  along  the  northeast, 
east  ,  southeast,  south,  and  southwest  radials  (Figure  111).  Two  iso¬ 
lated  flakes  were  identified  on  the  northeast  and  north  radial  lines, 
and  their  locations  placed  them  about  midway  between  IMa 153  and  1 Ma 1 54 
t. o  the  north.  One  other  additional  flake  was  identified,  15  meters 
(40  feet)  south  ot  tin-  southern  edge  of  the  primary  core  area,  on  the 
south  radial  line.  High  density  in  any  collection  square  was  two 
items,  with  three  consecutive  squares  along  the  east  radial  and  one 
square  on  the  southwest  radial  composing  the  highest- frequency 
contour,  (liven  'tic  low  artifact,  density,  both  test  units  were  placed 
either  within  or  adjurnt  'o  the  hi ghest- frequency  contour. 
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IGIIRF  in.  F REQUCNC  Y  CONTOUR  MAP  Or  SITE  lMal53  SHOWING  RADIAL 
TRANSECT  GRID  AND  TEST  PITS. 


(.urrent  I, (‘suits:  let  sit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels  to  a  ft’  pit el  3h  i.  (  nt  imeters  (11.9  inches)  below  the  present 
around  surf  at  e.  I  wo  strata  were  defined  in  the  unit.  Stratum  1  is  a 
reddish-brown  ( S Y !•:  ].'•>)  silty  loam  plowzone,  with  a  maximum  width  of 
20  centimeters  (/.'*  inches).  Stratum  2  is  a  sterile,  dark-reddish- 
brown  (P.bYR  J/4 ) ,  silty  clay  loam  sub-pl  owzone .  The  artifacts  reco¬ 
vered  from  Stratum  l  included  two  cores,  two  core  fragments,  two 
pieces  of  debris,  and  a  tertiary  flake  fragment. 

lest  hit  2  was  ( <cavated  in  two  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  2U 
c  i  nt  imeters  (/ .9  in.hcs)  below  present  ground  surface.  The  profile 
was  identii.il  to  that  of  lest  Pit  1,  though  Stratum  1  was  shallower, 
averaging  lu  centimeters  (3.28  inches)  in  thickness.  The  underlying 
'  t r, i turn  R  was  ter  i  1 1  ot  artifactual  material ,  and  only  two  artifacts 
won  recover,  o  from  tc  tun;  1,  on.-  tertiary  flake  and  a  piece  of 
di I  r i s . 

f tie  low  artifact  vi.-ld  liable  4/),  and  lack  of  intact  features  or 
dei,...  it  ,  ohv  i  a  t  •  i  th.  in  .  ess  i  ty  to  use  either  an  auger  or  a  grader. 
The.  ..foil  ,  in  add  i  1 1  on, 1 1  sub  surf  ace  testing  was  conducted  at  the  site. 
*,(  diaunost.ii  s  wire  re.  ov<  r<-d  from  our  investigations  so  it  is 
’  ;  es.i-  I,  to  “  in  a  I  r.u.i)  logical  designation  for  the  occupation. 
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!l'a!52:  1  r;ti  f  K-n  and  Topography 

The  site  is  ci  a  knoll  on  an  upland  ridge  slope  west  of  the 
!  oundary  Canal  Basin  : ot toml and .  Slopes  of  approximately  five  per 
cent  lead  down  to  the  bottomland  margin,  some  250  meters  (820  feet) 
f  roi’  the  site.  Tin-  top  of  the  knoll  is  approximately  100  meters  (328 
feet)  wide,  and  the  south  side  is  formed  by  the  slope  of  a  first-order 
drainage  swale.  Hie  >wale  was  filled  during  historic  times  (as  shown 
by  the  profile  in  french  I  25-1),  and  is  again  developing  a  deep 
gully.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  sapping  depression  at  the  head  of 
this  gully,  adjacent  to  the  site,  but  land-leveling  could  have  obli¬ 
terated  evident;*'  of  seeps,  failing  the  presence  of  seeps  at  that 
elevation,  the  nearest  water  source  available,  not  considering  such 
sources  as  wells,  would  be  the  Boundary  Canal  bottomland,  250  meters 
(820  feet)  or  more  from  the  site  (Plate  81). 

IHaltA:  Archaeological  1 nvest i gations 

lt'al52  is  a  two-component  site,  with  a  minimal  prehistoric  occupa¬ 
tion  and  a  woll-dofirud  historic  occupation.  The  site  is  situated  at 
t hr  extreme  souf hcastern  corner  of  the  large,  cultivated  field,  which 
i a1  so  used  as  pastin', ige  for  cattle  (Figure  112). 

i  n  vious  word;  AH'ander  reported  the  site  as  a  two-component 
u'|  lYiVi;',  a"|  p,  n >  i :  ■  i  r < ■  1  y  50  meters  ( lt>4  feet)  north-south,  and  jU 
''li  ters  ('<;•  1 »  <  i  )  east  .Wi  st. .  During  the  course  of  surface  collection 
md  shovel  -  test  mg ,  Im  recovered  three  diagnostic  projectile  points,  a 
i  open, i  1  r  i aiiuu i  ii  ,  Mint  reek,  and  Morrow  Mountain,  in  addition  to 
numerous  historic  artifacts.  Although  the  source  of  his  information 
concerning  the  historic  occupation  is  not  cited,  Alexander  indicates 
that  several  structures  have  been  identified  for  the  site,  including  a 
possible  blacksmith's  shop  and  a  powder  magazine  used  during  the  Civil 
Mir  ( 1 " /'i : 123- 1 >'4  ) .  The  prehistoric  component,  on  the  basis  of  the 
projectile  points,  was  classified  as  Archaic/Woodland. 

Current  work:  A  general  surface  reconnai ssance  was  made  of  the 
site’location,  specifically  to  examine  the  area  for  indications  of 
foundation  outlines.  None  could  be  identified  surficially,  and  an 
arbitral  /  center-point  was  situated  at  the  crest  of  the  knoll.  Radial  s 
were  conducted  in  the  cardinal  and  subcardinal  directions,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  majority  ot  the  artifactual  material  was  historic  in 
nature,  and  was  distributed  east-west  along  the  knoll  crest,  and 
downslope  to  the  south  and  southeast  (Figure  113;  Table  48).  Only  a 
limited  amount  of  material  indicative  of  the  prehistoric  occupation 
was  identified,  ,jnd  consisted  of  four  lithics,  a  modified  secondary 
flake,  a  modified  tertiary  fragment,  -  piece  ot  modified  debris,  and 
an  unnodi t  id  tertiary  flake.  Highest  density  in  any  collection 
snuare  was  three  artifacts,  with  a  well-defined  central  core  of  fre- 
gueru  iec  of  two  arid  three  artifacts  per  collection  square. 
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In  addition  to  th>  radials,  the  site  was  divided  into  four 
quadrants  hounded  by  the  north-south,  east-west  lines,  and  systematic 
sweeps  of  each  quadrant  were  made  at  ten-meter  (32.8  foot)  intervals, 
in  order  to  define  any  pattern  to  the  distribution  of  historic  and 
prehistoric  artifactual  material.  Although  no  patterns  could  be 
discerned,  it  was  apparent  that  the  primary  focus  of  occupation  was  on 
the  knoll  crest,  toward  the  south  and  southeast  of  the  centerpoint. 

Current  Results:  Test  Pit  1  was  excavated  in  three  arbitrary 
levels  to  a  depth  of  30  centimeters  (11.9  inches)  below  present  ground 
surface.  Two  distinct  strata  were  defined.  Stratum  lisa  yellowish- 
brown  (2.5YR  4/4)  silty  clay  loam,  which  contains  charcoal  flecking 
and  limestone  cobbles  scattered  throughout  the  fill.  The  limestone 
showed  no  indications  of  modification;  however,  it  may  be  remnant 
material  from  the  historic  occupation.  The  underlying  sterile 
subplowzone  is  a  red  ( 1  UR  4/6)  silty  clay.  The  artifactual  material 
recovered  from  Stratum  1  included  one  prehistoric  item  (a  core),  and 
over  a  hundred  examples  of  historic  metal,  including  one  plow  part, 
glass,  and  eight  pieces  of  ceramics  (Table  48). 

Test  Pit  2 ,  situated  somewhat  downslope  to  the  southeast,  was 
excavated  in  two  and  one-half  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  25  cen¬ 
timeters  (d.84  inches)  below  present  ground  surface.  The  upper 
Stratum  1,  averaging  approximately  13  centimeters  (5.12  inches)  deep, 
is  a  silty  clay,  yellowish-brown  (2.5YR  4/4),  plowzone.  The  stratum 
produced  the  only  artifacts,  all  historic,  recovered  in  the  unit.  The 
undtrlying  Strata.,  is  a  red  ( IOR  4/c>),  sterile,  silty  clay 
sub- pi owzone. 

On  the  basis  of  Alexander's  data,  the  prehistoric  component  at  the 
site  dates  to  the  Middle  and  Late  Archaic;  however,  we  recovered  no 
artifacts  in  support  of  this  assignment  (Table  48).  It  was  learned 
subsequent  to  the  investigations  that  following  Alexander's  work  at 
the  site,  the  area  was  subjected  to  unauthorized  grader  activity.  The 
work  apparently  involved  the  scraping  of  topsoil,  subsoil  removal 
downslope,  and  replacement  of  topsoil.  This  operation  undoubtedly 
clarifies  the  mixed  artifactual  contexts,  and  may  account  for  the 
absence  of  historic  structural  indications.  Although  the  historic 
artifacts  at  the  site  were  extensive  (Plates  82,  83,  and  84),  no 
material  was  recovered  that  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  the  Civil 
War  or  immediate  post-Civil  War  era. 
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PLATE  83.  HISTORIC  ARTIFACTS  FROM  lMal52. 

a,  unidentified  Amethyst  bottle  fragment  with  tool 
applied  lip;  b.  Aqua  bottle  base  with  embossed 
anthropomorphic  figure;  c,  soft-drink  bottle  base, 
with  "Gay  Cola  Bottling  C.,  Huntsville,  Ala."  em 
bossed  around  the  base;  d,  milk  glass  jar  lid  sealer 
fragment. 
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PLATE  84.  HISTORIC  CERAMICS  FROM  lMa!52. 

a,  Ironstone  fragment  with  blue  annular  decoration; 

b,  Whlteware  fragment  with  unidentified  green  decor¬ 
ation;  c.  Porcelain  fragment  with  undetermined  red 
overglaze  design;  d,  Ironstone  Pitcher  Handle  frag¬ 
ment;  e,  undecorated  Ironstone  Bowl  Base  fragment 
with  unidentified  portion  of  Potter’s  Mark;  f,  Stone¬ 
ware  fragment  with  black  slip;  g.  Stoneware  frag¬ 
ment  with  lead  glaze. 
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by 


Prentice  M.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Kathy  Hagley-liaumgartner , 
L.  Janice  Campbell,  and  Carol  S.  Weed 


A  total  of  4.1  sites  were  investigated  during  the  survey  arm 
testing  program  conducted  by  hew  World  Research,  Inc.,  in  the  Redstone 
Arsenal  study  corridor  (figure  114).  As  discussed  in  Chapter  /,  the 
project  included  several  phases:  1)  an  intensive  survey  of  nine 
systematically  selected  sample  quadrants;  2)  an  off-sample  survey  of 
five  additional  quadrants;  3)  the  location  of  known  sites  within  the 
study  corridor,  but  outside  the  off-and  on-sample  survey  areas;  and  4) 
test  and  evaluation  of  all  known  sites  and  a  selected  number  of  those 
newly  discovered  in  the  study  corridor.  Table  4b  presents  a  listing 
of  all  4J  sites,  btoken  down  by  study  corridor  location,  status  (new 
or  formerly  reported),  physiographic  association,  soil  association, 
size,  and  general  chronology.  Twenty-one  of  these  sites  were  located 
in  the  on-sample  survey  quadrants,  13  were  in  the  off-sample  survey 
ouadrants,  and  nine  were  outside  the  survey  area,  but  within  the  study 
corridor.  This  last  group  of  nine  sites  were  all  previously  known, 
although  one,  reported  to  us  by  Alexander,  had  not  received  a  per¬ 
manent  site  number  (now  IfaJOb). 

In  the  research  design,  we  pointed  out  that  the  principal  thrust 
of  this  project  was  the  development  of  a  predictive  model  of  site 
location  for  the  Redstone  Arsenal  project  area.  Once  established, 
this  model  forms  the  basis  for  broader  interpretations  of  chronology 
and  settlement,  and  subsistence  patterns  reflected  in  the  site  data  and 
t. he  implication  of  those  interpretations  for  the  general  cultural 
region  that  encompasses  the  Middle  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Wheeler 
Has i n . 

Predictive  Model 

An  important  point  w.r.  m.ide  in  the  discussion  of  sample  selection 
tha’  it  is  i  ru<  i  il  tli.it  tin  predictive  model  be  based  on  survey 
results  from  a  carefully  selected  sample  area.  Accordingly,  we  shall, 
ir  the  following  page  ,  develop  a  model  of  site  location  based  on  the 
on- sample  survey  results  alone.  The  on-sample  survey  sites  include 
the  14  newly  d i  ..  <.Vei-.  d  sit.  .  located  in  the  systematically  selected 
s.m  |.  of  nine  -.nr  ve  y  units.  Added  to  these  are  seven  previously 
report*  d  sites  1<  .ited  i  ri  th.  sample  units,  bringing  the  total  to  21 
rites.  t  tee  s<  ,1  sites,  have  prehistoric  components,  five  have 

bistort'  i  ompom  (.f  •  ,  u,d  *  jur  contain  evidence  of  both  prehistoric  and 
tii- tori  utivit,.  'mus  ,  the  total  number  of  components  represented 
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ABBREVIATIONS  IJSLO  IN  TABLE  49  AND  SUBSEQUENT  TABLES. 


Abbreviations  Soil  Association 


Ad 

Abernathy  silt  loam 

A1 

Allen  clay  loam 

An 

Allen  fine  sandy  loam,  eroded  undulating  phase 

Cl) 

Captina  and  Capshaw  silt  loams 

Co 

Colbert  cherty  silty  clay  loam,  eroded  undulating 

phase 

r.v 

Cumberland  loam,  eroded  undulating  phase 

Uf 

Uecatur/Cumberl and  silty  clay  loam 

tg 

Egan  silty  clay  loam 

tw 

Etowah  silt  loam,  level  surface 

E  x 

Etowah  silt  laom,  undulating  surface 

fy 

Etowah  silty  clay  loam 

l  k 

li n<! side  silty  clay  loam 

TV 

Melvin  silty  clay  loam 

f> 

oltcwuh  silt  loam 

Se 

Sequatchie  fine  sandy  loam 

Sf 

Sequatchie  line  sandy  loam,  eroded  phase 

T  ti 

1  a  1  hot t  i herty  silty  clay  loam,  eroded  undulating 

phase 

Tc 

Talbott  cherty,  silty  clay  loam,  rolling  phase 

Physiographic  Association 

HSUEi 

Huntsville  Spring  Branch  Basin 

UEIISB 

Uplands  North  and  East  of  Huntsville  Spring  Branch 

IJSIISB 

Uplands  South  of  Huntsville  Spring  Branch 

IlCIi 

Boundary  Canal  Basin  and  Adjacent  Uplands 

BEE 

Bell  Hill 

1JTR 

Upland  Tennessee  River  Terrace 

III 

Tennessee  River  Terrace  and  Bottomland 

TABLE  49.  DESCRIPTION  OF  ON  AH)  OFF  SAMPLE  SITES  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  SITE  SIZE  Af*)  ENVIRONMENTAL  VARIABLES 
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The  dry*  1  cpn nt  f  tin  modt  1  was  predicated  on  the  validity  of 
a  c  sol  1  at  ion  t.etwi  eii  1 1. .  t » <:  environmental  variables  and  site 
is<  <  urn  rn  t  wi  thi  n  tin  sample  units.  The  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
•  >•»  tain  variable.  . ,  i  t  > :  i i  «|,;nl  to  cultural  resources  formed  the  basis 
fio  the  predict  ivt  ;  1  .  I  lie  frequency  distribution  for  major 

<  nv  irorii-ent.il  vat  ial-les,  in  relation  to  both  prehistoric  and  historic 
site'-'  as  well  as  ill  s  i  ?  <  s .  are  discussed  below. 
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r-iptive  statistics  computed  tor  all 
I  r  fii  variables,  ilevation  arid  elevation 
..  v  ii  i.il  les  that  are  not  charac teri/ed  by 
,  .  ■  •  |  I'cssed  try  the  standard  deviations. 
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A  I  argc  .>it  ('  i;  r ;  t  it  variability  is  present  tor  all  other  ratio 
variables,  even  .-.bin  .,n  hi  stc  ic  and  historic  groups  are  examined 
separately .  rreM  tfi<  >ites  are  characterized  by  a  mean  distance  of 
eiehty-two  meters  ( •  a, 1  feet)  to  the  nearest  water  source,  as  compared 
to  iwo  hundred  four  Ureters  tc4'l  feet)  for  historic  sites.  Distance  to 
nearest  stream,  two  hundred  ten  meters  (?.M  yards)  for  prehistoric 
sites,  and  these  hundred  seventy- three  (40H  yards)  meters  for  historic 
sitrs,  is  stif-s t  ini  ial  1  y  larger  than  that  for  closest  water  source. 

id  s  is  die  primarily  to  the  values  of  swamp  and  lake,  under  the 
var’able  of  typt  of  ..tier.  As  previously  mentioned  (Chapter  6),  there 
wt  '-e  three  marshy  1  ,d  resent  in  the  boundary  Canal  Basin  arm 
Adj  i<:<  nt  Uplands  r  1,:1<  as  l‘i34  which  have  since  been  filled  in. 

Ira  In, ion  of  Hus  lot'  provides  a  better  insight  into  the  distribu¬ 
tor!  if  p’s  hi  .  t  ■  in  it*  s .  and  decreases  the  mean  distance  from  the 

nt  arc. *  water  •„  up  .  . 

Distance  to  ru  ■  t-m  arest  water  is  altered  little  when  prehistoric 
sites  are  separated  tree  historic  sites.  The  large  amount  of  variabi- 
1  i  ty  in  noth  groups  for  tin's  variable  is  due  to  the  large  range  in 
values,  lhe  mean  distaim  for  froth  groups,  combined,  is  almost  5,ku0 
me  tors  (  S  ,fdd;  yat  its) . 

bite  size  wa*  r*-a  aired  in  square  meters,  and  is  based  on  figures 
nr  rived  rfurira:  1 1.  ■  actual  lield  survey.  These  figures  may  differ 
si*m>  what  from  llm  ,e  given  in  the  site  descriptions,  since  tire  emphasis 
there  was  on  a  n<  a sure  of  maximal  artifact  density.  Site  size  is 
characterized  by  a  great  oi.uree  of  variance,  no  matter  what  grouping  is 
o», mined,  thi  ugh  ffre  degn  e  of  variance  is  reduced  somewhat  for  pre- 
fi  i  stoi  i,  si  tes  . 

r  re-’iic  no  it  s  and  percentages  for  both  prehistoric  and  historic  sites 
for  nominal  variables  -  physiography,  topography,  type  of  nearest 
waf.  r  .  type  f  next  nearest  water  source,  rank  of  nearest  and  next- 
nearest  'troar,  arid  surface  soil  are  given  in  Table  51. 

ifp  regard  t-  |  by  .  logruphic  association,  the  majority  of  sites  are 
clearly  r ap ri ' ■ n t "d  in  the  Boundary  Canal  Basin  and  Adjacent  Uplands 
(14  percent)  and  :  u  it  f  *  v  i  I  1  >  fpring  Branch  Basin  (3b  percent)  These 
/eni  •,  also  a<  i  <:i.'*;t  'or  tt:>  majority  of  sites  when  prehistoric  and 
h  i  s  t  r  r  r  a  Mf,"  nr  i-  viiwod  separably. 

1  (poo  rapti  i  i.  a  I  1  y ,  sifis  in  general  tend  to  occur  most  often  on  bot¬ 
tomland  knolls  ( 4 4  percent),  in  proximity  to  swamps  (4b  percent),  as 
th<  closest  water  source,  and  are  closest  to  any  rank  stream  as  a 
second  water  source.  Hie  majority  of  sites  (84  percent)  occur  near 
Rank  1  and  ?  streams  when  the  second-nearest  stream  is  considered. 
Overall,  this  distribution  tends  to  remain  the  same  within  each  of  the 
group",  prehistoric  and  historic.  Both  prehistoric  (43. 8  percent)  and 
historic  (44  percent)  sites  are  most  often  located  on  bottomland 
knolls,  type  of  nearest  water  source  is  always  a  lake  or  swamp  for 
historic  sites;  prehistoric  sites  are  located  across  all  types,  with 
seventy-five  por< out  located  near  to  swamp  or  lake. 


I  ABLE S 


-Rank 


-Swam 


Although  topograph i ii v, sol  : t i <> n  is  often  a  good  predictor  of  site 
location,  landform  type  does  not  appear  to  be  critical  in  the  Redstone 
1'roject  area.  Ca I eul  ition  of  the  mean  elevation  above  water  for  pre¬ 
historic  sites  indicates  a  range  from  1.75  meters  (5.7  feet)  above 
water  for  ridge  nose  to  3.13  meters  ( 1 U . 2  feet)  above  water  for  ridge 
crest,  with  all  other  land form  types  falling  somewhere  in  between.  It 
appears  that  elevation  above  water  or  higher  ground  was  being  elected 
for  more  so  than  any  particular  landform  type.  This  selection  for 
higher  elevation  regardless  of  landform  type  is  character!' Stic 
throughout  the  entire  project  area. 

The  data  suggest  that  rather  than  topographic  association,  it  is  a 
distance  of  less  than  two  hundred  meters  to  the  nearest  source  of 
water,  type  of  water,  and  soil  association,  that  are  significant 
variables  in  both  prehistoric  and  historic  site  location.  Eighty  per¬ 
cent  of  all  sites  are  less  than  or  equal  to,  two  hundred  meters  away 
from  water.  This  percentage  increases  slightly  for  prehistoric  sites 
("7.5  percent)  but  decreases  (66.7  percent)  for  historic  sites.  Of 
these  sites,  seventv- f i ve  percent  occur  next  to  either  a  lake  or  a 
swamp.  In  conjunction  with  these  two  variables,  Etowah  and  Oecatur- 
Cumbcrlarid  soils  Lend  to  occur  adjacent  to  swamp  areas  or  to  the  lake 
beds  in  the  loundirv  canal  basin.  Consequently,  soil  association  in 
ret.it  ion  to  cist  ;  unrest  water  acts  as  a  good  predictor  of  site 

1  Oca  t  i on . 

li.ere  are  14*  *  :  il  types  in  find i son  County,  Alabama  (swenson 

.  f  al  .  ! '*5;  )'t  hut  e|,  ,|  cuiii'  in  the  nine  sample  survey  units  (Table 
Si'),  thirteen  of  to.  soil  types  have  a  very  limited  distribution, 
each  occupying  less  thin  one  percent  of  th<  total  acreage.  Of  the  18 
soils  that  individual!/  comprise  more  than  one  percent  of  the  survey 
area,  archaeological  ,ites  occur  on  only  eight.  In  terms  of  areal 
extent,  all  of  the  sites  occur  on  soil  types  which  together  comprise 
i'S.b  percent  of  the  acreage  in  the  survey  units.  In  other  words,  1UU 
percent  of  the  sites  occur  on  soils  that  encompass  one-fourth  of  the 
survey  area.  Thus,  by  simply  delineating  soil  types  on  which  sites 
occur,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  75  percent  of  the  survey  area  as 
being  low  probability  areas  for  sites. 

Tiie  distribution  of  sites  can  be  refined  even  further.  Most  of 
the  sites  located  in  the  survey  units  occur  on  only  four  of  the  siils. 
Veventeon  of  the  7 1  sites  (80. 9b)  reported  in  the  survey  area  occur  on 
either  Lieca tur/Cumberl arid  silty  clay  loam  (Uf);  Etowah  silt  loam, 
level  (fw)  or  undulating  (lx)  phases;  or  Etowah  silty  clay  loam  (Ey). 
Hus  distribution  takes  on  added  significance  when  one  considers  that 
*  he  soils  comprise  only  I0.H6  percent  of  the  land  surface. 

If  site  seleitinn  wus  riot  based  on  specific  preferences  tor  soil, 
but.  was  random ,  w  would  expect  the  number  of  sites  located  on  each 
soil  typo  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the  total  acreage  comprised  by  each 
soil  .  In  this  ... o,e,  we  would  expect  three  or  four  times  as  many  sites 
t  r,  occur  on  fV-lvin  silty  clay  loam  (Me),  which  comprises  HO. 65  percent 
of  the  sample  sin/ey  units,  tiian  on  fx,  which  encompasses  only  5.74 
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per  t  c-  n  t  ol  the  survey  area.  Also,  we  would  expect  about  the  same 
number  of  sites  to  oci.ur  or;  ly  (4.22;  of  land  surface)  as  occur  on 
Abernathy  silt  loan;  ( Ad )  ( 4 .  J9\  of  land  surface).  In  both  cases,  the 
data  stand  in  strony  contrast  to  the  distribution  one  would  expect  if 
soils  were  not  related  to  site  selection.  No  sites  occur  on  Me  soils, 
whereas  nearly  half  of  the  sites  (9  of  21,  or  42. 8  c)  occur  on  zones  of 
f.x.  This  is  true  even  though  the  Ltowah  soils  cover  an  area  only 
about  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  Me  zone.  Similarly,  in  the  two  zones 
of  almost  equal  size,  no  sites  occur  on  the  Ad  soils  ( 4 . J9 *  of  land 
surface),  whereas  three  sites  (14.28L  of  all  sites)  occur  on  Ly  soils. 
With  such  strong  associations,  it  is  simply  not  necessary  to  present  a 
series  of  statistical  tests  of  association  to  confirm  the  obvious. 
There  is  an  extremely  strong  relationship  between  soil  type  and  the 
presence  of  archaeological  sites. 

Although  80.9  percent  of  the  sites  located  in  the  survey  area 
occur  on  Of,  Lw,  Lx,  ind  Ly  soils,  one  site  each  was  found  on  areas  of 
Allen  fine  sandy  loam  (An),  eroded  undulating  phase;  Egan  silty  clay 
loan  ((g);  doltewah  silt  loam  (Op);  and  Talbott  cherty  silty  clay  loam 
(Tc),  eroded  rolling  phase.  The  area  encompassed  by  these  soils 
ranges  from  1  .01  -lercent  ter  :g  to  4.3(>  percent  for  An. 

based  on  the  surv-v  data,  it  is  possible  to  rank  soils  in  terms  of 
t hi  potential  for  sites  to  occur  on  each.  Clearly,  Lw,  Lx,  Ly ,  and  bf 
soils  constitute  high  probability  areas  for  site  locations.  The 
second  group  of  soils.  An,  Ig,  Up,  and  Tc,  were  not  selected  for  as 
consistently  as  the  former  group.  These  zones  must  be  considered  as 
medium  probability  for  site  location.  For  soils  on  which  no  sites  are 
located,  we  rate  the  zone  as  low  probability  if  the  total  acreage 
encompassed  by  the  soil  equals  or  exceeds  one  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  of  the  survey  area.  If  the  soil  covers  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  survey  area,  we  consider  its  representation  too  low  to  allow 
prediction.  In  the  case  of  the  sample  survey  results.  Id  soils  occur 
in  such  small  anas  that  no  predictions  as  to  site  probability  are 
attempted  (Table  V;  see  folio-back  cover). 

In  addition  to  soil  type,  distance  from  water  is  quite  significant 
in  terms  of  site  location.  of  the  21  sites  located  by  the  survey,  17 
or  HU. 9  percent  are  situated  within  20U  meters  (656  feet)  of  the  near¬ 
est  source  of  water,  and  only  one  site  is  located  more  than  400  meters 
(1,312  feet)  from  water.  Since  this  variable  has  obvious  predictive 
value,  we  can  refine  the  model  by  combining  the  distance  from  the 
nearest  water  source  with  soil  type.  Table  53  presents  a  nine-by- 
three  celled  contingency  table  indicating  for  site  locations  the  rela¬ 
tionship  Ire  tween  soil  .  and  distance  from  water. 
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combining  th<'  two  variables,  soil  and  distance  from  nearest  water, 
wi  ran  differentiate  high,  medium,  and  low  probability  zones  (Table 


I  able  94 .  RkUBADlLllY  ZONLS  BASED  ON  SOIL 
1  YI’f  S  AND  DISTANCE  FROM  NEAREST 
a A  Ilk. 
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High  probability  locations  account  for  71.4  percent  of  the  sites 
reported  from  the  sample  survey  area.  In  contrast,  23.8  percent  of 
the  sites  occur  in  areas  ranked  as  medium  probability,  while  only  one 
site  (4.7*)  is  situated  in  a  low  probability  zone.  That  site  is 
1  Mai  22,  a  recent  historic  house  site  located  on  bell  Hill.  Its 
situation  is  doubtless  related  to  the  fact  that  a  location  in  close 
proximity  to  a  stream,  lake,  spring,  or  swamp  loses  its  importance 
when  wells  or  cisterns  are  available. 
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'..Ini'  thr  |  ri'it  ji  t  i  vt  model  has  been  carefully  developed  uri  the 
I'.ims  of  a  st.i  t  i  .  (  h  .1 1  ly  valid  sample  of  the  study  area,  it  requires 
test  ir,.|  ty  consider  inn  the  data  from  other  sites  in  the  study  corri¬ 
dor.  ! n  thi  .  no. nil,  two  additional  steps  can  be  taken  in  the  deve-  } 

lcprvnt  ol  tin  piediitivr  model,  first  is  the  addition  of  sites  in  | 

the  oft  carpi <  survey  units  and  second  is  the  inclusion  of  sites 
located  in  the  corridor,  but  not  within  any  of  ttie  off-or  on-sample 
units. 

our  survey  v.as  expanded  from  tl:e  nine  sample  units  to  include  sur¬ 
vey  sections  1  ,i  arm  la.  in  addition  to  these  two  units,  we  are  reason¬ 
ably  assured  that  our  investigations,  combined  with  the  earlier  work 
of  Day  (r.d.a;  n.n.b;  n.d.c;  n.d.d;  n.d.e)  and  Alexander  ( 19/9)  have  j 

resulted  in  the  discovery  of  all  sites  located  in  survey  sections  20, 

41,  and  4S.  Since  these  five  units  have  been  fully  examined,  they  are 
comparable,  in  terms  of  site  recovery,  to  our  sample  survey  units.  It 
is  appropriate ,  therefore,  to  incorporate  these  data  into  our  predic- 
t i ve  model . 

lhirteen  sites  are  located  in  these  five  survey  units.  Iheir 
distribution,  summarized  in  Table  bb,  differs  slightly  from  the  sites  i 

in  the  sample  survey.  Iwo  sites  are  situated  on  Captina  and  Capshaw  j 

silt  loams  (Cb),  one  is  located  on  Sequatchie  fine  sandy  loam  (Se)  and  j 

Sequatchie  fine  sandy  loan'  eroded  phase  ( b  f ) ,  and  one  is  situated  on 
Talbott  cherty,  silty  clay  loam,  eroded  undulating  phase  (Tb).  hone 
of  these  soils  contained  archaeological  sites  in  the  initial  sample  i 

survey.  | 

The  difference  between  the  sample  survey  and  the  totals  from  the 
five  additional  units  reflect  significant  variation  in  site  frequencies 
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ri/'lil,  SOURCE.  Figures  are  for  sur¬ 
vey  units  IT,  17,  40,  41,  and  4b 
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withn  tf-r  i  err ,  and  «i|  |t  t  to  relate  to  physiographic  locution. 

'  l,(  >  i  I  ' 1  ,i  1  1  >  ,  in,  Irniit  •••,(•.  Kivor  terraces,  both  recent  and  relict, 
tori::  a  distil, it  /one  wl.it  h  is  marked  by  different  soil  types  and  by 
vt  t  >  ints nst  pr  eh i  s to t  i t  si  1 1 1  omen t .  because  oi  these  important 
<!  i  f  f  i  re  m  i‘s  ,  the  dilineution  of  high  and  low  probability  zones  along 
t hi  river  must  tie  bused  on  a  distinct  set  of  criteria. 

Along  the  river,  a  different  group  of  soils  were  favored  for 
settlement.  Rose  irulude  1  gan  silty  clay  loam  ( Eg )  and  Sequatchie 
firu  sandy  loam  ('.e/'t).  In  addition  to  soils,  the  distance  from  the 
nearest  water  source  varies  somewhat  and  requires  a  slightly  different 
valuation.  These  changes  are  incorporated  into  a  revised  site  loca¬ 
tional  model  which  differentiates  between  the  two  principal  settlement 
zones,  the  Tennessee  fiver  terraces  and  the  interior  (Table  S6). 

1  able  !ib.  f'KUr Al'  1 L  1 1 Y  RANKINGS  FOR  ALL  COMblNA- 
1  ll'MS  Of  SOIL  AND  DlSTANCt  FROM  WATLR. 
figures  are  for  sites  located  in 
sample  survey  units  plus  units  13, 

1  TO,  41 ,  and  40 . 
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The  revised  predictive  model  remains  essentially  unchanged  from 
that  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  sample  survey.  Seventy-five  per¬ 
cent  of  all  sites  in  the  interior  occur  in  the  areas  ranked  high  prob¬ 
ability,  whereas  20. 5  percent  of  the  sites  occur  in  medium  probability 
zones.  The  major  difference  between  the  initial  arid  the  revised  model 
concerns  the  distinction  of  the  Tennessee  River  settlement  zone.  This 
addition  to  the  model  scores  as  high  probability  a  number  of  soil 
types  that  do  riot  rank  high  in  the  interior.  This  difference,  as 
rated  above,  ref  h  its  the  very  dense  settlement  in  the  river  zone. 
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r '  ii  i.'.  I  ,  .  ti  i  ic  i  .  or  f  ii, on-  step  that  can  tu  taken 
i  ■  M  .  v  i  '  t  ; i  ;  i  ;  it,  t  U(  ik  (ii- 1  ,  ttu-  inclusion  of  a!  I  sites 

t 1  .re  i  i.t  m,  ;  r  ,  it  ,1  i  i|,  survey  units.  A  total  of  4., 

sit  -  i-,iv,  I » i  n  r  1 1  .•  » tcii  is  tr.e  project  corridor.  (,f  that  number,  J/ 
a 1 1  1.  ,!*,  <:  n,  to-  iriti  run  /(.no,  while  six  are  in  the  Tennessee  Hi ver 
joni  .  the  interior,  1 1  )  occur  in  high  probability  zones. 

Inis  Ce ,  o' r i i  i  ,t  sites  in  high  probability  zones  duplicates  almost 
n  1 1  y  tin  1 1  •  ci.  i  htiiiji  ot  sites  in  high  probability  zones  based  ori  tin 
s  ai'-'pl  e  survey  {.’1.1  1  . 

In  tin  entire  project  icrridor,  sites  occur  on  three  soil  types 
that  -ire  net  represented  in  tire  sample  survey.  One  site  each  is 
lot  at  d  on  ATKn  clay  le,:i:i  ( Ar) ,  (olbert  cherty  silty  clay  loam  ( (.e ) , 
and  i  inside  silty  i lav  1«  an  (Ik).  It  we  incorporate  these  soils  into 
the  ii  ode  1  ,  tin  prohul  tit  tv  .-ones  appear  as  shown  on  Table  *j  / . 
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i  i  gtii  ■  an  for  all  sites  in  the  study 
t  r  e'er'. 
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(emhiriing  high  probability  zones  with  medium  probability  zones,  we 
'  an  .a  <  mint  lor  b/.'.  perieiil.  ot  Uie  sites,  bevcn  ty  -  three  percent  of 
t. la  sites  in  tin  retire  study  corridor,  occur  in  high  probability 
areas.  Although  t hr ee- fourths  of  the  sites  occur  here,  these  areas 
1  i ,epr  r.e  or,  1  y  sli  hi  1  ,  non-  than  1H  percent  of  the  land  surface. 


5 it'  the  two  variables  incorporated  into  our  predictive  model,  soils 
seem  to  ir  the  most  reliable  predictor  of  site  location.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  soil  map  is  extremely 
accurate,  am*,  therefore,  the  locational  data  are  extremely  accurate. 

;  uf  most  important,  the  soils  designations  are  very  sensitive  to  minor 
variation  in  relief  and  drainage.  Thus,  the  soils  data  are  indicative 
not  only  of  the  composition  of  the  soil,  but  reflect  the  presence  of 
slight  elevations  ami  depressions.  Also,  the  soils  data  accurately 
delineate  tin  terr.it.es  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  differentiate  them 
from  other  landforms  in  the  interior.  Tor  these  reasons,  we  have 
sib  c  ted  soil  ,  ,o.  the  pi  im-iry  Variable  upon  which  to  base  our  locfl- 
t  i '  t,a  I  meide  1  . 

fit  f .  reel,  i  -i  j  di  us  .  ion  lias  provided  a  general  framework  within 
when  t;  vuw  *ht  d  i  s  t  r  ieut  i  oral  nature  of  the  data  and  to  determine 
wf  variable  c .i t<  y«. i  i c  u  counted  for  the  greatest  frequency  of 
i fes.  Ihis  inf .. neat  ian,  when  incorporated  into  the  predictive  model , 
•(fit  tie!  the  cut  t amling  importance,  first  of  soil,  and  then  distance 
to  nearest,  water,  in  the  -.rediction  of  prehistoric  site  location, 
dowevt r,  i  furthi."  break down  of  sites  is  sought  in  which  groups  of 
prehistoric  sites  at  c  mterpre table  within  a  framework  that  can  be 
correlat'd  to  ar  hae ^logical  .oncepts  such  as  type  of  site,  chrcno- 
1  ngy  ,  and  sett  1>.  a;,  -nt  t  •  uds  . 


I  hrorw.loqy  and  Set.  t  lenient :  b t  eh i  stor ic  (icc.vtj.iat ion 

The-  combined  results  of  our  work,  the  WPA  investigations,  and 
Alexander's  preliminary  survey  indicate  prehistoric  occupation  in  the 
project  area  from  the  Raleo-Indian  period  through  the  Mi ssi ssippi an 
period.  In  terms  of  types  of  sites  represented,  the  study  corridor 
hosts  a  wide  variety,  including  base  camps,  limited  activity  stations, 
villages,  and  mound  and  village  complexes.  Certain  variations, 
however,  were  observed  in  t fie  frequency  and  distribution  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  site  types. 

In  northern  Alabama,  the  banks  ot  the  Tennessee  River  were  heavily 
settled  in  prehistoric  times.  The  WPA  survey  of  the  portion  of  the 
river  affected  by  the  Wheeler  Uam  revealed  a  long  sequence  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  a  very  dense  distribution  of  sites  (Webb  1939).  As  shown  by 
our  work  along  fhe  Tennessee  River  and  in  the  interior,  settlement 
I  long  the  river  differed  substant i al ly  from  that  along  the  minor 
drainages  to  the  north  (figure  119).  Sites  located  on  the  young 
tnrai.es  of  the  I'linesS'e  |  iver  or  un  relict  terraces  near  the  river 
f  <  ii  - 1  to  he  quit'  1 .  i  r  g  t  m  (entrust  to  the  generally  smaller  sites 
along  Hun*  •.  v  i  1 1  •  Spring  i.i  uiu.h  i  a, in  or  in  the  boundary  Canal  basin. 
'I'M),  mounds  ai  ••  .oru  enfrutt  d  along  tin  river. 

i.m  of  the  m.ijoi  dilfiiein.es  between  settlement  along  the  river 
a  ltd  that  in  othei  portions  o!  the  stmiy  corridor  is  in  tfie  intensity 
of  cct  u,.a t  ion .  i  i f >  1  ■  Sr  shows  the  total  acreage  surveyed  in  each  phy- 
ioqru|hi<  pnivi’uc  md  (nr  rnr>  i  spondi ti< )  ac  reage  encompassed  by 
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an In i> ■< :  1  oqii  al  - i  t <  •,  . . t  t >  i  r .  ..nil  province  .  It.  is  clear  that  ar«. hat- 
ole."  ii_al  site.  lev.  i  „  f or  great' r  portion  of  the  Tennessee  River 
‘  •.  <  i  ac-s  .  .iti.i  upl  j  (';<!•;  north  it  the  I  <_■  nnessee  River  ( compr  i  see.  <>f 
rel  it  t  r  •'  v<  -•  t>.  rr  tees)  t‘  an  is  true-  of  other  physiographic  zones. 

it'  •  Vi  almost  -n.  fourth  of  U-  total  land  Surface  c-neoi..  posse-  '  i  1  iy 
t.h"  r  i  v  < 1 1  ♦'  "Mi  a-  .  (  !  .  In  contrast,  sites  encompass  only  la. Oh 

'iin'.  .  i  }  .*  '  pere  e  '•  r  ,  |  {»•,.;•  land  surface  in  the  Huntsville  Spring 

i  > -.I..  >’  i  a  s  i  n .  tons,  a  far  oiedt-i  percentage  of  the  Tennessee  River 
'"idif",  is  racked  hy  t.f.e  pn-sefuc  of  sites  than  is  true  for  the 
i  rt /am  . 

'■  1 1  hi  nigh  d  1 1  t  ••rent  i  >  m  settlement,  in  teni'S  of  physiography,  arc 

rat  hi  >■  dr.  ip,  it"  ,  „i  .ifit  ic  ipated  that  the  sites  would  exhibit  sii«i  1  ari- 

?i>s  i"  relation  le  ettsi  variables  arid  that  these  similarities  might 
'•'■Tito  f<>  <  hn.nol  og  i<  <i  I  '.hilts.  An  approach  to  providing  a  better 
inti  rprotive  ;  r  su:n  v.i .» k  r,  provided  by  a  methodology  generally  referred 
t"  -is  i  Insti  l  anal. si  .  I  wo  types  of  clustering  analyses  were  used  to 
i  lust,  r  sit'-'.:  the  average  linkage  method  and  the  k-mcans  procedure. 

!'r  ••jr-.sii.-.  f  •  •  r  tin  .'  two  t'  i  hn  ii|iies  are  found  in  the  liiomedical  Computer 
!  rograme  Packagr  il'ixon  and  brown  19/9).  both  techniques  are 
discussed  below,  followed  by  a  presentation  ot  results. 

'he  var  i.ibl'c  iisi -i  as  Measurements  were  the  same  in  both  proto- 
diicis,  arid  i  r  k  lud'd  tia-  I  ■  I  1 1 .  w  i  • » '  i :  elev.it  ion,  site  size,  distance  to 
tli<  I  ei.i.e-.M  e  :  W"i,  I :  st  .iff  <  to  both  first  and  second  water  sources, 
as  well  a.  to  botn  rnare-.t  and  nex t- nearest  Streams,  and  elevation 
'll  sv  e  water.  All  me  a  sun  merits  are  recorded  in  meters.  Prior  to  both 

i  1'ist'riii'i  analyses,  trie  data  were  st  jndordi  zed  to  .’-scores.  Ihis  is 

.etii  j<  \  by  ft"  i  it'  illation  of  the  im  an  anil  standard  deviation  for 

•  .ii  i  variat  1>  .  '  n  h  vilui  el  .-ach  vaiiable  is  expressed  as  a 

1  •  /nt  in  l'ir  Mi-  i”.  Ilii.  r  i  i  lie  e  s  tin  possibility  ttiat  variable!. 


i  ■  v  ■  • .  :  vi)  1  i  *  ji  <  •  "'Vi.it  i'1 will  he  more  heav  i  ly  weighted 

'  *•••'■  /  >i  :  ..  1  .  wilt.  ■ ;  i  ’  1  .  i.i  t  i  rii',  it  ri<j  I  eiiMri  1  b  /9a  :  f>  i/  ) .  A  1  a  rye 

■i" .  i.  •  !  el  v  i  r  i  i  *  <  •  .  r  1  n  ■  ".tar. a. ml  deviation,  does  nut  necessarily 

i n.[  1  y  **•.•*  i  van  it’]’  j  i . j v  i . . ’  .  a  iri-dter  contribution  to ,  or  di  tteren- 

t  at  it"1  ■  1  H  I  t.  t  . 

'ii  nil  .’  .  1  :  .o  •  lass  i  t  ic.itury  techniques  which  seeks 

'  .  >  i.-‘  dn '  i,  h  •  :  it  •  t  ’  i  •  he  cases  on  variables,  in  such  a  way 

:  sort  t  ;.itt-  ni"  ;  h  cui.ies  apparent.  Ihis  patterning  takes 

*  '  I  el  ;  set  a  lost,  t  •.  whuh  ire  composed  ot  cases  that  are 

1  1 1  ■  ”  e-n,  •!  I  v  r  j  a  it-''.  :  r  i  a  .jenoral  way.  Ideally,  each 
lie*,  r  ;  if...  I  a  ted  t  fur  all  others.  Lssenti  a  lly  ,  cluster  analysis 

c  nips  on  f;  :-  basi-,  .it  ;i yen  variables  in  such  a  way  that  it  pre¬ 
sent  nit  only  a  ho,  p.ji  ,  i  r:c  m  iou  s  description  of  the  data,  hut  also 

'  i»b’  a  rn  '\itrs  raw  hypotheses,  or  provides  a  hotter  understanding  id 
•.  >.}•(  <  tat  i.  ns  already  held  about  the  data  set.  Muster  analysis  dess 

net  |  »• . .  v  i  ■  1 1  any  Met  of  measure  for  the  testing  of  significance;  it  is 

men  et  is  ..pliiatioy  tool,  hruko  certain  conditions,  as  in  the  k.- 
neai.c  ;  roci  dure,  value',  (.disputed  tor  significance  levels  should  not 
'■'i.i  ed  fm  i.r  iferu  n  I'r.iyin  that  Musters  must  meet,  since  the  prece¬ 
de  e  .  i  .  ,ii,  i ) j : t  im.il  i ..a  1 1  tionirv]  ot  the  data  through  a  process  of 
real  lrx.it  inn  of  eases. 

’  I'i'.i.'  r  an  ,  ha rai  i .  >■  i d  by  an  i.vir.ill  similarity  of  cases. 

‘••ini  lai  it.  >■  n.  ■•:.;■  1  iiu  •  i  f  caws  is  expressed  by  weans  of  coef- 
f  i  ■  ien'  el  ,i'il  "  it/,  „i.  i  h  ran;'.'  between  one  and  2pr() ,  or  by  c  net  - 

i'  icnt  it  e '  ■  '  i  I  n  it,  iii  .time),  wti  is h  range  from  zero  to  an 

limit  v  1 1  u  i  '  "e.i  * 1  '  ok  a  I  1 '<  J  ) .  bi stance  measures  are  used 

;  ’  i  ot.  i  j  •  •  i  hm'  i  ...  :  m  e  ill  measurements  are  ratio. 

'  1 1  j  ■  f  ■  r  imii.'.i  .,  i  ,■  I  cd  techniques  l  u<  urpora  tes  many  dif- 
!  i  '  •  ■  ’  l-i.'  '  ’  .  '.''  .il,  t  t.ry  are  either  h i  e ra rch i c a  1  or 

:  '■  ii  il-  ’ 1  i  •  i  'i,  •  i  Mil  t  ant  groups,  or  i.  lusters,  are  either 

I  .  •  i  1  .  i  ■  n  .  '  luster  al  mil  t  tins  al  Su  operate  via 

'.  1  '  •  - 1  (  •  v '  .'  ’  i  .  '  d  ■  at  and  final  solutions  are  the 

•(••..It,  -it  »'.•>  ■  '  •  •  ■  ■  'iti>  itivi )  or  direct,  procedures.  Miilo 

i  ii  r  I  i  i  .  ti  .  i'  hara.  Uriied  etthir  by  overlapping  or 

non-t  /•  r  1  g  i  i  <  I'.'.t'i  .  -  e- h  I*  r.trch  ical  methods  produce  only  rion- 

i'V‘  i  la1  i  i'..j  ■  *  ■  i  be  !•  i  .  which  art  overlapping  are  dependent  on 

a  1  :  r  <  i  '.  lie  ;  .  1  .  *  •  r  .  i  •  tm.  l';n;..itiori  ot  late*'  ones.  Ihis  is  not 

‘  r  ue  t  i  "un  v  >  l.ipi  i  ;  i  Ij  dies,  wliich  may  lie  interpreter)  on  an 

t  * "  I  ■  v  i  1 1 1  i  I  I  ...  i  s  ..  i  1 1  «  .  t  n  !  ■  i  i  iii  '  i  o  in  /  other  group  .  Hu  1  at  ter  are 

also  CM  i ' .  d  by  •*  ■  ■  ’’teii'.i"  bet  .een  the  clusters,  which  makes 

>!  i  '■  *  i  *!'  *  i;  t,  :  M  *  •  ■  n  M.,t.  e  >Msit-r  to  handle  on  an  interpiitive 
i '  i  1  n •  . i  r 1 1  a’  ill  I  1  ■  ’  ■ ;  Ii  i  I .erg  1  d /  J  )  , 

1 1  un.  i  i  .i  t  i  v  and  dmi.ivi  •.  t  re  t ,  i;  i  i  s  are  initiated  in  mu<  h  the 
'■  i.  i; .  1  e  *  *  ■  t .  d  ,  •  ,  it'eri'ie  all  possibli  pairwise  om- 

1  inatiure,  betwe.  t  i  a  s ,  j  •  ini  rig  the  most  similar  pair  to  form  a 
*  '  ,  ■ ,  f  i  .  .  da'  tm  .  i  1  |  -u  iiy  m  distance  value  of  all  remaining  cases 

’  r  .  '  a  !  ■  i.  1  a  * '  ■  t  i  ■  i  t  V  ;■(  n  t  ti;;n  1  |amn  t  t  on  tie  tween  existing 

'  I  I'.'.n  '  i  . .  e  ,  i  '"■.nil'  '  brl'i  I  '  '  0  .  lln  dl  t  tele  in  t 


t  two  tei  an  iqut-s  tits  in  the  overall  result.  A  divisive 

■ ,  t  ■ , 1 1 (  : v  (iroitiu  «•  •  a  ■  .hi*  i ihumis  hierarchy  in  which  clusters  are  sequen- 
tiitlv  broken  down  into  sisal  ter  cluster  groups.  An  aggl omerati ve 
t'at'ijy  operates  in  tin  opposite  manner,  forming  links  between  close- 
1,  related  cases,  then  between  clusters,  until  all  are  ultimately 
1  ;:,<<!  le  fan;  .>,)«•  grand  'luster  (Doran  and  Dodson  l‘)7b :  lbd ) .  These 
rel.it  imiships  am  usually  st  hematical  ly  presented  in  a  tree  diagram, 
f  ti  >  ref  en  d  to  as  i  dendi  u gram. 

i.  i  rec  t  and  i  re  1  i  re  ■  t  solutions  can  produce  very  different  ri.  suits, 
even  when  the  sam-  u.ta  set  is  clustered.  Direct  solutions  produce  a 
continuous  stn.j<  turn  in  a  set  of  data,  in  that  all  clusters  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  one  another  because  they  are  linked,  causing  members  to  be 
loci'..!  into  the  •lust.-’'  in  which  they  were  initially  placed  (Doran  and 
•  n  dson  l"/1,:;-.!.,).  ,  i,,  ,t  solutions  are  a  characteristic  of  agylomera- 

fiv  i  t  t  h  -'is  md  id  iivi.ive  methods,  when  the  latter  are  fused  in 
».  •.r.junc  t  ion  wi  *t:  frier  trxhical  techniques.  Because  of  the  inability  of 
a  dir  ec  t  sol  .it  inn  to  muvi  a  uise  out  of  one  existing  cluster  into 
another,  hieruri oicul  luster  analysis  will  clearly  represent  simi- 
1  ir  i  t  ies  among  the  iarig  links,  but  the  relationships  between  major 
group-  i  an  be  di  , tor  lid  |  math  and  Sokal  1(17J:Z47).  An  indirect 
so :  1. 1  i on  is  used  only  with  divisive  methods  to  produce  non- 
1  oiaichical  results.  It  partitions  cases  into  an  initial  set  of 
luster-'. ,  and  then  i lister  ivioerships  are  altered  ly  an  iterative  or 
••i  al  lot  at  ion  p'Sa  i'S-  ,  so  as  t11  seek  a  better  partitioning  of  the  data. 

!n  udd  i  t  i  i  ri  i  ,il  ;  ;  ia  t.  1 1  me',  discussed  above,  clusters  may  also 

la  ronotheti'  or  .  <  1  ,  *  •  t  to.  .  tiunothetic  clusters  are  obtained  through 

a  divisive  prot  i  s  m  »vh  i  *  h  clusters  are  created  at  each  stage  on  the 

ha.: is  of  a  sins!'  .  diih.t'  ions  attribute,  which  is  then  eliminated 
t  m  i  tori;  :'i'.o  ,-t  .  n,i  aicceeding  cluster.  A  polythetic  cluster 

i  mil  is  wh '  ii  :  I  1  .fare  certain  features ,  but  may  not  always 

i  ••  ary  aa  f  •  a*  •>  •  ;  'H  .in  and  Dodson  l')75:ib(J,  177-178).  This 
fi  of  .  1  a  s  s  i  t  e  it.  i  i.  i  not  dependent  on  a  single  diagnostic  attri- 
1  ,  -  1  / 1  fa  to  t«  hoi  iut  has  been  employed  in  both  analyses, 

si’ii'  toe  vir'iahiis  used  art-  ratio  measurements,  anil  it  is  felt  that 
it  i  .  mi  adv  mi. io'  ir  t"  u.ploy  all  variables  at  each  step  as  defi¬ 
cit','  s  f  as  e  ■  it  s  !  i  I  a  r  i  t  y  tor  cl  us  t.-.-rs  . 

'  v<  r  s '  .■  -  !  i  id  a  p  list'  r  Analysis 

1 1,0  results  't  If"  first  'lusteriiuj  technique  presented  below  wert> 
a,  ho  veil  1 .  y  m  .  1 1  joi  '  0i  n  t  •  r  red  to  as  average  distance  or  average 
1;  4 ago .  Ihi  .  t<  lu.  i  1 1 r i  belongs  to  the  set  of  hierarchical ,  agglo- 
i"(  r  it.  ive  metti'iis,  !■>  wtm  h  groups  are  arrived  at  through  a  direct 
'.elution,  and  art  nv  :  I  appi  rig ,  since  all  groups  are  dependent  on  the 
formation  of  oarlur  ones.  Specifically,  it  operates  by  computing 
t  fie  I  no  1  idean  distance,  "the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  squares  of  the 
difference  betwein  tp,  values  of  the  variables  for  two  cases" 

( !  ngl  ( ri  I'i/u.i  ;  >,  i  t ) .  iacti  site  is  considered  as  an  individual 
'  luster.  (tan,  in  ,i  ,t."pwi  .o  progression,  clusters  with  the  shortest 
distanc'  ta-twein  tficm  art  •  outlined  or  aura  1  guma  t  ‘”l ,  and  considered  to 
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:>■  ('in  i. hr,  t  < -r .  Ihis  pro, ess  continues  until  all  clusters  are  linked 
in  '.owe  manner,  no  matter  how  great  the  separating  distance  (tnyleman 
I  1  "‘a  :<>  ‘,i ) .  Ihe  average  linkage  algorithm  is  not  dependent  on  extreme 
values  tor  the  definition  oi  a  cluster.  Rather,  a  cluster  is  charac¬ 
terized  !>y  tiie  average  of  all  links  within  it  (Anderberg  1973: 

!  'i-14ij).  Alien  a  new  cluster  is  formed  (whether  it  be  one  unit  or 
several  ,  forming  an  already  extant  cluster),  there  is  a  computation  of 
dr. tame  made  on  the  has i  .  of  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  distance 
cel  I  f  i<  irnt  b<  tween  Mu  <  undulate  cluster  up  for  admission,  and  meiu- 
bi rs  of  the  already  existing  'luster.  The  result  determines  whether 
or  not  a  fusion  will  take  (luce  at  that  step,  or  at  some  later  point 
(  Audi  rbr  rg  1 :  \  "•  1  h  ) . 


Hie  averaee  lirikay  i  luster  analysis  did  not  produce  very  satis- 
factcry  results.  I  his  is  because  particular  sites  became  locked  into 
clusters  at  too  early  a  stage.  It  is  also  due  to  a  certain  amount  of 
distortion  because  the  averaging  process  does  not  permit  an  extant 
c  lu  ..ter  to  be  split  if  a  member  site  is  found  to  be  more  similar  to  a 
cluster  other  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  placed.  Also,  sites  that 
ioiri  a  cluster  late  will  tend  to  have  less  influence  on  the  structure 
of  the  cluster  than  those  sites  which  enter  early. 

f  1  though  the  results  of  this  analysis  indicate  that  some  structure 
or  patterning  is  present,  none  of  these  groups  represent  tightly 
formed  clusters  that  are  easily  interpretable  in  terms  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  and  archaeological  data.  Certainly,  there  will  always  be  cases 
that,  cannot  be  easily,  if  at  all,  placed  into  a  group  during  a 
clustering  process,  but  much  of  the  problem  here  is  probably  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  real  location  process.  The  k-means  cluster  analysis  per¬ 
mits  such  real  location  so  that  the  differentiations  and  patterning 
that  were  difficult  to  clarify  with  the  average  linkage  procedure 
become  more  apparent. 

k  means  (  lust er  Ana  1 y s i s 

Ihe  second  clustering  algorithm  applied  was  the  k-means  procedure. 
Ibis  is  i  non-fiiorarchical  method  which  partitions  sites  into  clusters 
using  the  Euclidean  distance  measure  between  sites  and  centers  of 
clusters.  As  with  the  other  algorithm,  each  site  is  considered  to  be 

a  . log  ter .  A  number  of  clusters  is  requested  and  at  each  step  a  pre- 

v  i  one  (lust.'  r  is  split  into  two.  Cases  are  reallocated  into  the 
(  lie. tii  •  ..lie  ,i  ml.i  i  they  are  closest  when  the  desired  number  of 
.  lusts  ha',  been  reached  (i  ng  Ionian  1 9/% :  Mb .  1 ) .  Ihe  reallocation 
!  r  i  k  helps  te  '!•  i. re, re  some  of  the  distortion  and  arhi  trariness 
Haunt  in  thi  average  linkage  procedure. 

Hie  k-eeair.  i.T.'tu  mg  process  is  initiated  by  creating  a  series 
ef  i luster  ,  <  •  t • •  .  I  hi  first  center  mean  is  the  overall  sample  mean. 

A  series  of  k  -  c  I <r  t •  > 's  ( fhe  number  reguested)  are  calculated  and  then 

,  ah  cil,  is  as. i  uii";  l.  a  ,  luster  and  new  >  enters  are  reeal  ciliated 
for  at  it  .im  I  !  I  ,e  ,.|  r,  .lining  sites.  Ihe  center  or  "centroid"  is 
f Ik  me. m  value  el  .HI  vai  l  nil,",  lor'  all  sites  in  a  cluster  (l)oran  and 
lindsnr  1  V,  ;  | .  .  i  ,  . 
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hr  n  Milt'.  I  M.  i  •  >  1'i.tti  ana  I y s i s  are  >j  i  v  <  •  n  below  in  Table  59 

m;  i ,  It  i  lnstti'  m<  an  .  .ni'l  standard  dev i a l ions  are  given,  as  well  as 

♦  ia  .ram!  mean  lor  all  variables.  ' v< ■  ra  1  clusters  were  requester), 
t  ana  in  I >  eis  two  f.,  vi  ii.  11 1 r ■  ruiiiiber  of  elusters  that  can  be 

reij  n  .tad  is  one  less  Uian  tire  number  of  variables  used  to  cluster. 

I  he  lost  mtani  ruj  f  ul  analysis  was  produced  with  the  number  of  clusters 
being  irjual  to  five,  distances  from  centers  of  clusters  to  cases  were 
ore  reduced  than  for  any  other  analysis.  Table  59  also  presents 
inhumation  not  included  within  the  cluster  analysis  pertaining  to 
qualitative  data  such  as  prehistoric  site  type,  soil  type,  typi  of 
nearest  water  and  cultural  affiliation.  Ihis  was  done  in  order  to 
examine  whether  the  elusters  produced  by  the  analysis  were  interpre¬ 
table  in  terms  of  these  qualitative  variables.  Several  of  the  sites 
are  multicomponent;  however,  they  were  entered  into  the  cluster  analy¬ 
sis  as  one  object  because  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the 
various  components  of  the  sites  on  any  but  a  qualitative  level.  Tor 
example,  the  variables  included  in  the  analysis  are  the  same  for  all 
components;  with  the  exception  of  size  which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

If  an  index  variable  for  multicomponent  sites  was  introduced,  given 
the  small  sample  of  sites,  serious  bias  could  be  introduced  to  the 
analysi s. 

three  sites,  lMaVi/iL  (cluster  1),  lMa.JJ/5U  and  1  Mali  10  (Cluster 
!)  tould  not  be  optimally  grouped  with  any  other  cluster,  bites 
l"a.J  i/5L  and  1  Madid  clustered  because  of  their  almost  identical 
"leasun-i:  ent.s .  Ihr.uiqhont  all  clusterings,  whether  it  be  two  or  seven, 
lt'a!!/.3T  was  always  extern  ted  to  form  a  single  group,  obviously  due  to 
its  large  size.  Actually,  IMaJl/od  and  IMadJ/bU  should  be  grouped 
together,  besides  representing  the  largest  sites  in  the  project  area, 
thesf  sites  span  a  period  from  l.arly  Archaic  through  Late  Archaic  and 
"videnci  of  occupation  is  also  present  during  the  Late  Woodland  and 
”i ssi ssipp inn  periods,  cite  lMa3l/3d  also  exhibited  evidence  of 
halm;-  Indian  activity,  cite  lMadlu,  however,  revealed  an  occupational 
sequence  that  only  extended  through  the  Middle  Woodland  period.  As 
with  any  clustering  algorithm,  a  global  optimum  will  never  be  found. 

In  this  case,  a  local  optimum  is  sought  and  a  close  examination  of  the 
resulting  cluster,  should  fie  1  p  to  point  out  sites  that  are  either 
single  outliers  or  should  be  included  within  another  cluster. 

(.luster  V  is  <  omposed  at  a  series  of  sites  that  were  brokpn  down 
in  further  analyses  requesting  six  and  seven  clusters.  All  other 
sites  were  clustered  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  they  appeared  in 
the  cluster  analysis  requesting  five  groups.  Overall,  site  size  is 
.mu- h  greater  than  for'  (.lusters  4  and  5;  hut  not  as  great  as  for  the 
outliers  mentioned  above.  Ihe  large  standard  deviations  for  all 
variables  indicates  much  less  homogeneity  than  depleted  in  the  other 
jroups.  figure  lib  graphically  illustrates  the  clusters  that  were 
produced.  It  is  clear  that  (  luster  /  is  riot  as  cohesive  as  Clusters  4 
arid  5.  The  analysis  requesting  seven  clusters  divided  these  nine 
site-,  into  three  groups;  llsites  lit,  /(,)'>,  did;  d) sites  141,  14d, 

Lib;  and  ' )  s  i  t  e  s  IMP,  ln(,  '/'/(>.  In  general,  while  these  sites  could 
be  split  into  the  above  three  groups,  such  a  division  does  not  really 
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TABLE  59.  RESULTS  OF  K-ACANS  CLUSTER  ANALYS I S  BROKEN  DOWN  BY  CLUSTER 
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add  to  jny  understanding  of  the  group  in  general.  The  primary  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  group  and  Clusters  4  and  b  is  not  only  size 
("x  11.142),  but  that  the  majority  (bb't)  of  the  sites  exhibit  evidence 
of  woodland  occupation,  bistance  to  the  Tennessee  River  was  not  an 
important  factor  as  for  those  sites  in  Cluster  5.  All  but  two  sites 
arc  located  more  than  d./UU  meters  away  from  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
four  of  the  si*  h.j  sec  amps  arc  in  this  cluster. 

Cluster  4  is  composed  of  11  sites,  all  of  which  were  original ly 
defined  as  limited  activity  sites.  Overall,  they  represent  a  fairly 
tight  'luster  and  ai  e  >  harac  teri/ed  by  a  small  site  size  (x=2,982), 
ire. iter  distances  trs.r  the  lennesscc  River  than  any  other  group,  but 
tin  '..  alii  t  .•■.an  i  .t  me.  to  the  nearest  source  of  water  and  next 
nearest  water.  i  .tar,,  r  to  the  nearest  stream  appears  to  be  greater 

t‘  an  t  r  all  . .  ,r  n,|  ,  .rid  there  is  not  that  much  of  a  decrease 

ii'.  •>.  ,  t  M'ir.  .■  •  ...  to  ..arrant  any  real  examination.  Besides  the 

dilf. . .  •  r  i  •  t  distance  to  water  measures,  there  are 

i  v<  r  il  is'  r.  •  .i  -  when  the  variables  initial  site  type, 

■  of '  r  •  • .  •  *  ,n.i t"r  are  considered.  The  standard 

• :  •  v  i . :  *  i  •  *  ■  ’i  "poricd  tor  all  clusters,  thereby  indi- 

r  a1  .  ri.r’ii  o.  It  i,  not  only  composed  of  all 

i ' •  1 1  1 1  .  •  •  •  : .I  it'd  activity  on  the  basis  of  size, 

■  ■  •  ’  i  :  •  •  .  "  •  it..  Put  it  is  also  characterized  by  a  91 

-  ■  ■  •  ,i ■, aoi  ia t ion  soils  and  proximity  to 

» i'  ;  ...  ' ■  t n.  higher  e  levations  surrounding  the 

i  i  •  t  .  .  ■  ,  ■  .  .  out  of  the  six  sites  for  which  chronolo- 

:  i.  a '  mi  it.  •  •  "  dial.,  period  sites,  primarily  Middle 

'r.  mu  '  a '  ■  '  •  •  1 1.  i'W  two  site's  exhibit  any  evidence  of  Farly 

.  .  ’  i  ■ i.l’n  /.<  i"l  I  1  it  H.i  and  one  of  these  also  shows  evidence  of 

'■rial'  i  i  (  lipa  I  i  '  . 

t  luster  '•  or,, it,  ,t  14  .ltcs  wtiich  were  also  all  originally 
del 'rod  as  Inin*'.:  ativity  sites,  except  for  site  49,  the  isolated 
murid  and  site-  K'u14ij,  a  basecamp.  Both  of  these  sites  were  the 
furthest  away  tram  the  .  e  r:t*  r  of  tfie  cluster.  Ihey  appear  to  have 
teen  included  here-  primarily  due  to  their  measurements  on  distance  to 
n •  <t  riearost  water  and  next  nearest  stream.  If  withdrawn,  the 
cluster's  mean  site  size  would  further  decrease  from  2,071  square 
refers  to  1  ,8Kl  square  meters.  Distance  to  the  Tennessee  River  for 
all  oth  r  sites  in  this  grout.  1S  less  thdn  the  overal  1  mean  of  4,718 
meters,  while  distance'  to  the  nearest  water  source  in  general  is 
hi  the  r,  distance-  to  the  nearest  stream  is  decreased.  The  latter  is 
due  t..  t.ne-  f  re-gen  in  y  of  s’te  s  i n  this  cluster  located  on  lakes, 
cluster  b  ri-pres.-nts  t  hi-  ru'xt  most  homogenous  cluster.  Fifty-six  per- 
-.r.i.r  ot  site-'-  tor  wfii-fi  <  linuio  1  og  i  cal  data  exists  are  Archaic  with  22 
;  ersu  ri f  accounted  for  by  Archaic  and  Woodland.  The  last  ZZ  percent  is 
.  fi.o  ae.  t'-r  i  zed  by  Woodland  o-  upation  einly.  Ftowah  and  Uecatur- 
•  mi:*.i  i  1-rrid  soil  ass<«  i-ifions  occur  at  04  percent  of  the  sites  while 
tie  r  i-ii-.i  j  re  j  ng  sj  te-nu  to  Ire  located  on  single  occurence  soils. 

I  i  oti  t  /  tiv  pi  ri.nt  ol  all  these'  site",  are  also  located  either  close 
to  or  alon-i  tin-  e<|<((  ill  the  remnant  lake  beds  in  the  Boundary  Canal 
Fa'  in  id  Adj.uint  iplanels  area  U>4.)  or  to  swamps  (211). 


Ihe  above  k-mejns  cluster  analysis  produced  a  more  viable  frame¬ 
work  than  the  average  linkage  analysis,  in  which  to  view  prehistoric 
sites.  Those  sites  that  were  clustered  as  one  or  two  individuals  are 
the  mound/villages  and  large  v i 1 1 age/basecamp ,  and  are  signi f icantly 
different  from  all  other  sites.  These  three  sites  can  be  considered 
as  fluster  1.  More  isolated  clusters  were  produced  which  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  several  notable  differences.  These  were  Clusters  2,  4  and 
h .  The  most  d i s t i ngui shable  features  relate  to  size,  distance  to  the 
Tennessee  Piver  and  chronology.  Addi tional ly ,  Cluster  2  differs  from 
fin  other  clusters  in  that  four  of  the  six  basecamps  were  grouped  into 
this  cluster,  'while  flusters  4  and  b  are  both  composed  of  limited 
activity  sites,  several  differences  exist.  Cluster  4  indicates  that 
mere  Archaic  sites  are  located  further  from  the  Tennessee  River  and 
fh.it  as  their  distance  increases,  overall  site  size  increases,  and 
proximity  to  a  stream  becomes  more  important.  The  means  for  Cluster  b 
reflect  an  opposite  trend;  that  is,  as  distance  to  the  Tennessee  kiver 
decreases,  site  size  also  decreases,  and  distance  to  other  water  sour¬ 
ces  other  than  the  Tennessee  are  somewhat  increased. 

The  k-means  cluster  analysis  produced  clusters  of  sites  that  could 
he  related  not  only  to  environmental  variables,  but  to  differences  in 
chronology,  site  type,  and  to  some  extent,  soil  type.  These  differen¬ 
ces,  though  reflected  in  a  general  sense,  were  great  enough  to  produce 
clusters  characterized  by  a  certain  amount  of  cohesiveness  as  well  as 
lending  support  to  the  categorization  of  sites  by  type.  Table  bU  pro¬ 
vides  a  summation  of  Clusters  which  have  been  assigned  labels  based  on 
the  predominant  ite  type. 

In  our  research  design  (Chapter  5),  we  raised  five  specific  issues 
that  we  felt  flu  data  would  be  suitable  to  address.  Although  certain 
of  tin  se  issues  nr.  partially  treated  in  the  cluster  analysis,  each 
*■  1 1 1 1 1  i  r  i  •  s  a  '"ore  fimi.a  ;h  interpretive  discussion. 


I  i  si  nr  i  h  I  • 

1  hi  fust  i  .siii  i  mu  i  i  in  I  the  distribution  of  Larly  Archaic  sites 
if  re  lation  to  !  il.n  iridi.in  and  Middle  Archaic  settlement  trends. 

''sing  the  combi  nr  1  information  from  our  investigations,  and  those  of 
Alexander  and  the  A  priests,  four  sites  have  yielded  evidence  of 
Pa  1 co- 1 nd i an  activity,  five  of  Larly  Archaic,  and  twelve  of  Middle 
Archaic,  figure  I  Is  illustrates  the  occurrence  of  these  components  in 
tin  study  corridor.  In  only  one  case  did  Pal eo- I nd i an  materials  co- 
or.sur  with  larly  An  hah  ,  and,  at  this  site  (lMa31/3if),  Middle  Archaic 
artifacts  wen-  also  r  r .  ov  r  rd .  In  total,  three  of  the  four 
Paloo- Indian  components  tare  found  at  sites  that  also  contained  Middle 
Ars  haii  remains,  and  the  fourth  Paleo-lndian  site  also  yielded  evi- 
dr  r  e  of  I  a  f  e  An  fia  i r  ai  I  i  v  i  I  y  . 

Our  data  tend  to  support  the  argument  that  the  Early  Archaic 
settlement,  pattern  does  not  appear  to  reflect  a  shift  between 
I'aleo  Indian  and  later  Archaic  trends.  There  is  certainly  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  tin'  site  locations  reflect  dramatic  changes  in  subsistence 
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i'.  I  lister 

i  i .in; n ) nt' r 1 1 

Character i sties 

1  * 

Largo  village  sites, 
some  with  mounds 

1)  Maximal  site  size 

2)  Extended  occupation  from 
Archaic  through  Mi ssissippian 

3)  Minimal  distance  from 

Tennessee  River 

4)  Maximal  distance  to  nearest 
water 

5)  Sites  dispersed  across 
several  soil  associations 

* 

i 

j 

1 

i 

j 

2 

I'.iiser  .imps 

1 )  Large  si te  size 

2)  Woodland  occupation  predomi¬ 
nant 

3)  Increased  distance  to 

Tennessee  River 

4)  Moderate  distance  to  nearest 
water 

4 

1  .)  r I  1 ;  i  f 
t  i  /  1  1  ,  SlIlS 

J)  large  site  size 

2)  Archaic  occupation  predominant 

3)  Maximal  distance  to  Tennessee 
River 

4)  Minimal  distance  to  nearest 
water  sources 

3)  Majority  sites  on  Etowah 
Association  soil  s 

‘uii.il  1  Mm'ted 
activity  sites 

1)  Minimal  site  size 

2)  Archaic  and  Woodland  occupa¬ 
tion  predominant 

3)  Decreased  distance  to 

Tennessee  River 

4)  Moderate  distance  to  nearest 
water  source 

! 

b )  Majority  sites  on  Etowah, 

Dccatur-Cumberl and  associatior 
soi  1  s 

! 

*  l  1  listers 

1  and  i  ■  omhined  to  form  Cluster  1. 
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t  i  flaps 

the  US' 

fit  app.l 

rent  i 

thf 

e..rl  i 

fried  s 

1  t"S  , 

ppi  ars. 

tta  i  e 

avc  See 

n  inti 

i’  :  !•  i  ,  ii'  . )  1 1  i  ril  i, nii, 1 1. i on  tends  tu  re  i  nt  oi  <.c  <i 
t  '  1  ■  •■!  !  >  m  the  1 1  1 1  >■(/-  !  nil  i  ij  ri  period  through  r  tit- 

i  i.e,  ■■•i  tu  .iiM  dugier  in  the  Middle  Areliiiie  period. 

•  t »  1 1  r  .  t  of  settlement  tor  these  periods  is 

i  ::  tit  number  of  Middle  Archaic  period  sites 

t.w  p.  iiod,.  in  seven  out  of  11  Middle  Archdie 
.is  in,  "I  '.irlier  occupation  was  found.  It 
"■  ,  tr.it  .(  ftlement  decisions  during  tins  period  may 
r.  i  !  o',  t.hi  needs  of  a  larger  population. 


he  si  tend  r>  n.ai.h  issue  focused  on  the  possibility  that  an  t.va- 
1  ike  | base  preen  h  d  un  .andersun  hove  phase  of  the  Middle  Archaic 

I  tried.  As  mentioned  in  (  hapter  2,  Alexander  (ld/9)  reported  an  tva 

point  from  one  site,  IMalso;  however,  it  was  a  surface  find  that  only 
indicated  t  ■  pre since  ol  these  points  in  the  project  area.  Our 
investigations,  unfortunately,  have  offered  little  data  to  address  the 
jossihilitv  of  an  earliir  Iva-like  phase.  At  IMalSb  we  found  no  f.va 

or  Iva-like  points,  hut  a  rounded  base  Morrow  Mountain  point,  the  hall 

mark  of  the  Sanderson  love  phase,  was  recovered.  At  lMaido,  a  single 
proper  tile  point  was  identified  as  an  tva  variant.  Unfortunately , 
these  diagnostiis  found  during  the  course  of  our  project,  like  the  tva 
♦  hat.  Alexander  found,  wire  all  from  the  surface.  While  it  is  clear 
that  1  va  or  tva-liie  artifacts  occur  in  the  study  corridor,  the 
absern.i-  of  strati  jrapfi  ic  separation  of  tva  and  Morrow  Mountain, 

;  rei  li.di-s  mil  oe  i  a  )  aaM  f . »  adi-guately  assess  the  presence  of  an  early 
"id'll'  ’•  l  i  1 1  !  i  l  1  1  i  . 


Hit  t*M‘  i  i  '  1 1  i  nii  ••r'li-d  thi  nature  of  Late  Archaic  settlement  in 
t  hi  -.f 'id/  i. .  i  ■  i'll  •  .  ..-a  shown  in  I  able  t>U,  tfie  majority  of  Late 

Archaic  site',  wr  i.ionti  f  i*  •!  as  limited  activity  stations;  however, 
!•'»'  i  cups  w"i  .  iggi  .  t '  d  fur  five-  of  the  1  /  sites  at  which  components 

f  f  ‘  I  i  -.  pi-*  iid  . it'd.  I  her  e  is  a  definite  increase  in  site 

r.i.  er  dm  i  no  t'i*.  I  a  :•  Ai  i  f  i  r.  period  over  the  Middle  Archaic  period 
I :  i  nun  I/O),  ir.d  td '  g.ita  mm  tu  imitate  that  there  is  greater 
diversity  is  t /pi",  m  sit"',  represented.  1  he  data  from  both  1  Ma  141 
and  1  Ma  14  !  wfii  .fi  di  .>-{•*»  e:,s  the  question  of  possible  subsistence  modes 
actually  do  little  to  expand  on  wtiat  would  be  anticipated  for  the 
Middle  i.r  late  Ar>  ii.ii«  period  r  t'sistence  strategies.  As  presented  on 
!  d'le  td,  Hu  da*  ■  *"i.d  ft,  i  untir  the  presence  of  several  differing 
i  r  digcmiii'.  spec  i  •  .  hut  their  occurence  does  not  lend  any  information 

<  oncoming  scheduling.  If  it  presence  ,t  five  base  camps  and  numerous 
mtivity  stations,  d '  efr  ibut.ed  throughout  the  study  corridor,  however, 
seems  to  support  seasonal  si  fii'dul  i  ng  to  exploit  a  full-range  of 
a  va  1 1  afp  1  r  resour  •  ■. . 


We  fuel  hoped  tu  provide  some  data  suitable  for  ad  .res sing  the 
validity  of  Walthall  and  ,bnkin's  f.ulf  I  ormational  Stage,  hut  the  fate 
Archaic  sites  i  nv"s  t  i  ga  t"d  by  tins  project  offer  little  in  the  way  of 
supportive  er  rev i s  tonal  information.  We  found  no  evidence  of  fiber- 
tempered  ceramics.  Wfiore  icramics  were  presi  nt  in  a  Late  Archaic 
period  lontext,  all  wer .  idertitied  as  liardin  phase  types.  Probably 
t  hi  most  mi  t  s  t  and  i  eg  t  tie  lafi  ArchaU  sites  WIS  1  Ma  1 .(  ( ,  at  which 


f.|KJi  >1/  mac  •  cnu ;*:i.  1 ) ; ■ . i c i f’i i r idn  oi  middli  archaic  and  i  ate 

w,;l,AI:  Mil  .  IN  R!  I  AT  ION  ill  rACH  DTHIR  AND  IHF  IR 
D(  C  II-'!-  i  .1.  i  WI  IH  II  RAMICS 


•  <!<  <■<  and  Ii-.h  I  *  i  j  t  •  i ,  i  1  urn.ovi-1 » d  (see  chapter  b  ) .  Accompany i ny 

1  ”■  bur  i  ,i!  wcr  v  vcr.il  i  ;  ■  -  L  s  .tnd  gorget  fragments,  a  la  rye  quantity 

t  1  tin  s  and  debris,  aim  the  numerous  Wade  points  with  one  tang  bro- 

►  i'ii  "ft.  '  urroun  !  i  mj  this  burial  were  found  great  frequencies  of 

f Idles  and  debris  in  other  excavation  units.  The  quantity  of  what 
appear  to  be  deliberately  damayed  Wade  points  and  the  frequency  of 
flakes  and  debris  in  and  around  the  burial  pit  further  suggests  tfiat 
the  points  may  have  been  produced  at  or  close  to  the  time  of  interment. 
1  tie  burial  and  its  asset  inf.-d  artifacts  may  point  to  some  type  of 
s  (  remun  ial  i  sin  assm  iata-<:  with  hunting.  Ihouyh  the  ethnobotan  nobota- 
ni.il  analysis  did  net  indicate  the  presence  of  seasonal  ly-spei  if  it 
pl  infs,  the-  infer-  >  of  -d  Im  two  aniaials  may  have  corresponded  to  the 
1  1  inning  or  e  nd  a  i  huntin':  season  or  episode.  This  scenar  io  can¬ 
’s!,  w  i  !  h  curia,  e  t  !  ,  ,  Pc  ubs  l  til  t.  i  a  t  ■  a!  . 

with  m  said  ‘  in  ;  si  t  h  i  ssn<- ,  the  validity  of  t.reen  i-'our  tain  a. 

i  a1',!  ii  divi'h .1-  ::!■  provide  some  clarification,  lhe  survey 

'  .’.i1-.;  *  v  i  ;l*  m  •  i  t  "  i  n  "  i  <lt!l  •  •  ae.i  :.a  te  woodland  activity,  but  th» 

!  *  data  t  .  .ridr-,  .  .  t*. i  .  .first  ien  were  deri  ved  from  the  Late  woodland 

1  Is  is.  1  v  ■■  . . .  our  tudy  corridor  lay  primarily  west  of  arc  n 

.ft  a  i>i.  r 1 1  i  f '  .-.I'-dbii"  (•«  cu|>at  ion  at  ‘ .  i  tc  1  Ma  1  J3  is  flint  to'vcr, 
t  i  ■  •  ion  il  1  •.  ;  1  i  td  fa  t  b-  *-ast  of  oreori  fiountain.  As  is  almost  trie 
•' <  ..ifn  '  a  ■  i  Pm  i"  s  ,,  filer,.'  arc  i  rreyul  ar  i  t  i  os  in  the 

1  : n, ■ !  iy ,  tr><  ■  '  i  si"  i,j  ih  addressed  was  the  abserce  of  !  arl y 

'  '  si  sippiar'  is  la  r  .•  •  <  t  aria.  lhe  results  of  our  investigations 
’■  v  i  no  data  t  support  either  trie  suggestion  that  an  hiatus 

•  '  '  ur.'d  i  a  the  area  l>--twc  i-  i  ate  Woodland  and  *■  tobbs  Island  or  that 

it  1_,  "ississippi  in  i.  u.ifes.  itnms  in  this  area  art-  culturally 

distinct,  from  tho  >i  to  the  *•••..* .  In  1  iyht  of  bay's  earlier  results, 

it  s  somewhat  surpr  i.'im:  that  «c  ru.  overed  no  evidence  of 
i  .si  s-.i  jrpian  ai  t  i  v  i  I  .  at  my  at  the  sites.  Although  wt  retain  the 

di  'if  it  i i •  n  I  a  i  ’  a  i !  P  and  1  Ma.i  J  ■’ 'vJ ,  not  one  Mi  ss i  ss  i pp i  an 

i-rar  j.  iu,.i-  di  ein  .to  pr'a  j  ct  til"  point  was  recovered  during  our  work 

•  ■  f  ‘r.'M  •.  i  1 1  •. .  •  i  i  •  1 1  ■  r  i  out  in  the  discussion  of  lKa.>l/J<! ,  our 

•  -  avat ions  and  arl  n  <  ■ all's tion  focused  on  an  area  not  investigated 

p,  .  '.ut.iri  erf  id  d  lay,  so  it  appears  obvious  that  his  work  fully  exca- 
valid  tta  Mi  -,si  .•■  ippi  e  i  i.'iiiponent  and  ours  located  a  component  dating 

'  ‘he  !  at.-  Wood  I  md  p.-rind.  At.  1  Mad  i /‘jt’  bay  identified  a  Late 
w-cdland  village  and  t>.  early  stages  of  mound  erection  were  contem¬ 
pt.  i  anions  with  fli.it  ■  u;  at  ion.  liur  data  support  this  assignment. 

<  absence  of  !‘t i ,  i ;  p  i  in  remains  at  that  site  probably  reflect  the 

fait  tfiat  ii  t  i  v  1 1  /  during  1  ti  .  t  petiud  was  primarily  confined  to  the 
"(.end  area.  It"  ..rtf  t  viliagi  may  fi.tve  been  located  at  lMaol.jp 

i  "i;  “  d  i  a  t c  1  y  t.  t  a.  i  j  t  . 

‘  h r  i  a  ■  1 1 ■ y  at:'  Pi  ‘  t  ’  i  1  ’  •  I  sf  or  lc  Pitts 

'in  h  i  s t  ■  i  ,  t  ■  -  •  •  1 1  i ' .1.  1 1. 1  ■  ug In m t  t  fit ■  projei  t  at  ea  has  been 

‘■ill.’!  i  a;  *  i  .  i 1  t  hi  pi  ci  cd  i  as  set.  t  i  uns  of  this  <  ftap  ter,  tftc 

t  a  i  1  f  i  •  .  •  . ,  t  i  v  •  t  1 1  i  tu-,  ccr)  o  ruled  tor  the  hi  s  t  or  n  sifts 
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..i.-,,  j  i  ■  i  sites  previously  recorded  <in<  i  -,ul>- 
i  ■  ,  t  •• '  pi  o,) f-i.  t  ,  have  been  presented .  1  hi 

?  ii-  ■  Mn  M . ;  t - 1  presented  in  f. hap  t i;rs  4  and  '< , 

i.i.'  I  1 1 .  i  ,  -  I  , 1 1  - 1 1  ■  t  . 

’  ,  it  i-ip. jii-nt  t 1 ;  -i  t  the  hi  jtoric  occupation  of 

i-  i.  ■  u *  1<-u4.  ; rit*  settlements  of  Whi  tc-sbur.j, 

;.u.i|i'Kj  v,r- r-i.'  established  hy  that  date-; 

'•  !  howl-.-  n.'i.)  indicate  that  the  majority 

■■ .  '-  d  rural  ,  single- family  farms  unevenly 
i ■  Mi'  a' ‘round i ny  countryside.  The  densest  oceu- 

•  e  fSivir,  ..her  e  the  agricul  tural  potential 
■ -i  ‘  i"  the  uplands,  away  from  the  river,  tended 
si  e end  ir’/  streams,  or  on  the  margins  of  the 
i’ll  i. > ! * v  1 1  us  -  planatiuii  for  the  pattern  was  the- 


fal  :  1  i  tv  el  tin  ti  1 1  el  i !  and  and  floodplain  soils  in  each 


1  he  -  - 1 1 1  i.iM-n  I  ;..i  th-ri  ,  one  of  rural  ;li  spersoment,  continued  vir- 

. i.a  1  1  y  un a  1 1>  rod  up  to  t hi  time  of  the-  land  purchases  for  the 

s*  it-1  i  t'lsent  of  -i-dstone  Arsenal.  All  historic  sites  recorded,  with 

t-  m.  option  of  lt-iarls,  ipparently  date  to  the  period  between  about 

■  a  and  the  incevtion  of  the  Arsenal  .  IMai.'lb,  from  the  technique 

c  ;  i  i  or-  l-iu.ti"'  -bites  to  the  post  World  War  li  period. 

1  ”f.  hi  -.tor  ie  .  i  t.e  i  on.,  ononts  recorded  or  tested  during  th< 

>•  a.  ‘  i ' '  - :  i_.it-  teat  i.  *  ‘roudhou  t.  the  Southeast,  the  settlement  pat* 
r  •  i  t.i  1 1 1 1  the  p-'uo  t  n(. i  is  indicative  of  an  agricul  tural  ly  based 
/.  1  s ,  ’ --  t  r  j  1 .  urn  of  either  tenant,  or  owner  status,  are 

i-  -  1  i  -  r :  t  .  i  '  t, ml  S'  1 1 .  -a -r ;  •  on  t  1,111(1  C  1  t  a  r  U 'It  O  within  tllC 

me  .ft  ■  -  r  ad  is sit--d  tin  majority  ot  the  associated 

•  -  .  ‘  .  .  in  r  j .  ;  i  r ;  -  ]  t  r-i,,  tut-,.,  that  remain  iruli'eac-  .1  dif- 
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10.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PREDICTIVE  MODEL 
ON  ALTERNATE  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  CONTAINMENT  OR 
ISOLATION  OF  OOTR  CONTAMINATION 

By 

Prentice  M.  Thomas,  Jr. 


Six  alternative  techniques  are  under  consideration  for  containment 
or  isolation  of  OOTR  contaminants  in  Huntsville  Spring  Branch  (HSB).  \ 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  we  shall  consider  the  potential  for 
cultural  resources  being  located  in  each  of  the  proposed  alternative 
impact  areas,  and  will  attempt  to  evaluate  the  alternatives  in  terms 
of  their  probable  effect  on  archaeological  sites. 

1  -  Dredging  and  Disposal  : 

This  technique  would  involve  physical  removal  of  sediments  con-  } 

taining  DDTR  contamination,  followed  by  disposal  of  contaminated  \ 

spoils.  As  indicated  on  Figure  1,  the  dredging  would  affect  a  ’ 

substantial  area  of  HSB,  Wheeler  Lake,  and  Indian  Creek.  In  addition  ; 

to  dredging,  access  roads  will  be  constructed  along  the  shore  of  all 
of  the  water  bodies.  s 

Although  no  known  archaeol ogical  sites  lie  directly  within  the 
impact  zone,  nine  sites  are  presently  recorded  within  100  or  200 
meters  (328  to  656  feet)  of  the  access  roads  or  dredge  areas 
(Figure  I).  These  sites  include  lMa96,  107,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122, 

127,  and  134.  Six  of  the  nine  sites  are  prehistoric,  two  are  historic 
house  sites,  and  one  is  of  undetermined  affiliation.  None  of  the 
sites  have  been  evaluated  for  eligibility  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historical  Places.  Even  though  none  of  these  sites  lies  directly  in 
the  impact  zone,  all  are  very  close  to  the  dredge  areas.  Extreme 
caution  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  avoid  damaging  these 
resources. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  presently  known  sites,  it  is  highly  likely 
that  other  undiscovered  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  are  located  ; 

within  this  impact  zone.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Predictive  Model,  ! 

proximity  to  water  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  indicators  of  pre¬ 
historic  site  location.  The  majority  of  limited  activity  and  base  i 

camp  sites  are  located  at  distances  of  200  meters  (656  feet)  or  less  j 

from  perennial  streams,  lakes,  or  swamps.  The  Wheeler  Basin  is 
characterized  by  an  extremely  intensive  prehistoric  occupation,  and 
any  elevated  knoll,  ridge,  or  terrace  marked  by  well-drained  Etowah, 
Decatur/Cumberland,  or  other  silty  loam  soils,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  water,  is  highly  likely  to  yield  evidence  of  prehistoric 
occupation.  Since  this  alternative  for  DDT  mitigation  will  affect  an 
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enormous  linear  distance  of  shoreline,  it  follows  that  the  potential 
for  impacting  unreported  prehistoric  sites  is  substantial.  This 
potential  is  made  even  more  dramatic  by  the  extensive  zones  of 
suitable  soils  lining  the  waterways.  It  is  evident  that  dozens  of  yet 
undiscovered  sites  would  be  impacted  if  this  alternative  is  selected. 

The  lower  USB,  Wheeler  Lake,  and  Indian  Creek  system  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  evaluate  on  the  basis  of  our  study.  Although  the  recon¬ 
naissance  survey  included  the  upper  reaches  of  HSB,  none  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  corridor  touched  upon  the  portions  of  streams  near  their  juncture 
with  the  Tennessee  River.  Therefore,  we  are  not  certain  whether  the 
Tennessee  River  settlement  zone  is  similar  throughout  the  Arsenal  or 
whether,  around  Indian  Creek,  the  Tennessee  River  settlement  system 
extends  further  to  the  north.  The  issue  is  crucial  in  terms  of  eva¬ 
luating  the  potential  occurrence  of  mound  and  village  sites. 

Nevertheless,  the  potential  along  the  shore  for  additional, 
undiscovered  sites  dating  to  the  Paleo-Indian,  Archaic,  and  Woodland 
periods  is  extremely  high.  In  view  of  the  large  area  affected,  there 
is  a  99  percent  probability  that  unknown  limited  activity  sites  of 
one,  two,  or  three  periods  will  be  impacted.  Also,  there  is  a  99  per¬ 
cent  chance  that  new  base  camp  sites  of  the  Archaic  and  Woodland 
periods  will  be  encountered. 

In  addition  to  the  high  probability  for  sites  being  located  along 
the  shore,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  dredging  will  disturb  sites 
inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  Wheeler  Reservoir.  The  archaeological 
survey  of  the  Wheeler  Basin  conducted  in  the  1930s  (Webb  1939)  focused 
exclusively  on  sites  located  on  the  Tennessee  River.  No  survey  was 
undertaken  along  the  tributary  streams  such  as  Indian  Creek  or  HSB. 
After  the  dam  was  completed,  the  waters  backing  up  in  the  Wheeler 
Reservoir  flooded  substantial  portions  of  alluvial  bottomland,  and 
doubtless  inundated  unreported  archaeological  sites  situated  on  low 
knolls.  Sites  in  the  Reservoir  that  were  flooded  in  this  manner  may 
well  remain  intact,  and  efforts  must  be  made  to  locate  them  prior  to 
dredging. 

In  addition  to  prehistoric  sites,  the  proposed  dredging  will  quite 
possibly  impact  unreported  historic  sites.  At  present,  only  two 
historic  house  sites  are  known  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dredging  area. 
These  sites  are  1 Ma 119  and  lMal22.  However,  the  map  of  Rural  Delivery 
Routes  of  Madison  County  prepared  in  1934  indicates  not  two,  but  at 
least  five,  historic  houses  located  In  close  proximity  to  the  impact 
area.  If  this  map  is  accurate,  several  additional  historic  sites  may 
be  affected  by  this  alternative. 

2  -  Out-of-Basin  Diversion  and  Removal  of  Contaminated  Sediments  in 

HSB. 

Alternative  2  includes  construction  of  a  diversion  channel  to 
divert  the  flow  of  HSB  and  McDonald  Creek  around  the  contaminated 
area.  This  channel  will  intersect  HSB  and  McDonald  Creek  at  some 


point  above  the  contami nated  areas  and  will  divert  them  into  the 
Tennessee  River. 

Several  alternative  alignments  have  been  considered  for  the  out- 
of-basin  diversion  (Figures  1  and  2).  Route  1  falls  within  our  study 
corridor  and  involves  diverting  HSB  into  the  Unnamed  Boundary  Canal. 

Ten  archaeological  sites  fall  directly  within  the  impact  zone  of 
proposed  Route  1  (Figures  1  and  2).  These  include  sites  lMa33/50, 

133,  1 40 ,  141,  IS/,  158,  159,  162,  209,  and  218.  An  additional  six 
sites  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the  corridor,  and  any  of  them  might  be 
affected  by  construction.  These  sites  include  lMal52,  156,  210,  212, 
217,  and  229. 

Two  sets  of  alternate  alignments  have  been  suggested  for  Route  1. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  route,  the  diversion  canal  would  inter¬ 
sect  HSB  at  one  of  two  locations.  The  easternmost  alternative  would 
impact  site  lMa209,  while  the  western  alternative  would  impact  site 
lMal62.  These  are  the  only  two  sites  known  to  occur  along  these 
alternate  sections. 

To  the  south,  two  alternate  routes  have  been  suggested  for 
bypassing  Gate  3  .^t  the  Arsenal.  The  easternmost  alternative  would 
pass  very  close  to  site  lMa218,  while  the  westernmost  route  would  pass 
rather  close  to  site  lMal52. 

Sites  likely  to  be  impacted  by  Route  1  which  appear  to  be  of 
National  Register  significance  include  lMa33/50,  133,  140,  141,  156, 
162,  209,  and  210. 

Proposed  Route  1  passes  through  both  the  Upland  and  the  Tennessee 
River  Settlement  Zone.  Consequently,  this  route  has  the  maximum 
potential  for  impacting  every  type  of  site  known  in  the  region.  Also, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  additional,  undiscovered  sites  lie  within 
the  corridor  (Figure  1).  This  is  especially  true  of  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Boundary  Canal  where  zones  of  Etowah  silt  loam  or  silty  clay 
loam,  Decatur/Cumberland  silty  clay  loam,  Captina  and  Capshaw  loams, 
Ooltewah  silty  loam,  Linside  silty  clay  loam,  or  Allen  fine  sandy 
loam  occur  near  the  water.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  corridor, 
additional  limited  activity  sites  and  possibly  base  camp  sites  may 
occur  north  and  west  of  site  lMal59.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that 
additional  mound  or  mound  and  village  sites  lie  along  this  corridor 
within  the  Tennessee  River  Settlement  Zone. 

More  known  archaeological  sites  occur  within  this  proposed  corri¬ 
dor  than  along  any  of  the  other  alternate  alignments.  However,  more 
archaeological  survey  work  has  been  completed  in  this  area,  and  it  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  greater  number  of  sites  Is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  Intensity  of  the  survey.  Additional  Investigations 
’I'.ng  other  alignments  would  doubtless  even  the  numbers. 


In  conjunction  with  the  out-of-basin  diversion  route  1,  several 
areas  are  under  consideration  for  the  location  of  flood  control  levees 
which  would  prevent  storm  flows  from  utilizing  the  original,  contami¬ 
nated  stream  bed.  This  proposed  area  encompasses  two  known  archaeolo¬ 
gical  sites,  lMal27  and  134.  Since  the  construction  of  the  diversion 
dike  and  the  elevation  of  Patton  Road  will  affect  a  sizeable  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  HSB,  it  is  quite  possible  that  additional,  undisco¬ 
vered  archaeological  sites  will  be  impacted.  There  is  a  rather  high 
probability  for  both  limited  activity  sites  and  Archaic  or  Woodland 
base  camps  to  be  located  in  the  construction  zone. 

Two  methods  of  removing  contaminated  sediments  are  under  consid¬ 
eration — dry  excavation  and  hydraulic  dredging.  Either  procedure 
would  impact  archaeological  sites  located  in  proximity  to  existing 
swamps  or  streams.  The  activities  and  their  probable  impact  on 
archaeological  sites  are  similar  to  those  discussed  under  Alternative 
1  -  Dredging  and  Disposal,  except  that  in  this  portion  of  the  Arsenal, 
there  occur  no  areas  of  possible  inundated  sites  such  as  at  Wheeler 
Lake. 

3  -  Out-of-Basin  Diversion  of  HSB 

In  addition  to  solution  2,  out-of-basin  diversion  of  HSB,  several 
other  alternative  routes  have  been  considered  for  the  diversion  of  HSB 
(Figure  2).  These  alternatives  would  have  Involved  diverting  the 
flow  of  HSB  from  a  point  just  northeast  of  Wheeler  Lake.  Canals  would 
have  been  developed  to  carry  the  waters  south  and  west  to  the 
Tennessee  River,  or  west  to  one  of  several  possible  junctures  with 
Indian  Creek.  All  of  these  alternatives  have  been  eliminated  and  will 
not  be  considered  further,  but  examination  of  the  site  probability  map 
clearly  indicates  that  any  of  the  routes  would  have  been  certain  to 
impact  a  large  number  of  archaeological  sites. 

4  -  Within-Basin  Diversion  and  Removal  of  Contaminated  Sediments 

The  within-basin  diversion  would  consist  of  a  bypass  channel 
around  the  area  of  maximum  contamination.  It  would  divert  the  flow  of 
HSB  from  a  point  northeast  of  Wheeler  Lake  and  channel  it  south  and 
west  of  the  contaminated  zone.  In  order  to  prevent  contaminated 
waters  from  flowing  into  the  bypass  channel  during  periods  of  flood¬ 
ing,  a  containment  dike  will  be  constructed  along  the  north  side  of 
the  channel . 

Only  one  presently  known  archaeological  site  lies  in  the  zone  of 
direct  impact  (Figure  3).  This  sites  is  lMal34,  a  small  lithic 
scatter.  Although  site  lMal34  is  the  only  site  located  directly 
within  the  proposed  construction  zone,  six  sites  are  located  In  close 
proximity  to  the  channel  or  containment  dike.  These  sites  include 
!Mal07,  118,  119,  120,  121,  and  127. 

The  within-basin  diversion  plan  would  Impact  a  significantly 
smaller  area  than  the  out-of-basin  Route  l  plan.  Accordingly,  the 


potential  for  damage  to  archaeological  sites  is  reduced.  Also,  this 
plan  would  not  impact  sites  in  the  Tennessee  River  Settlement  Zone, 
thus  reducing  the  probability  of  encountering  large  mound  or  mound  and 
village  sites  of  the  Woodland  and  Mississippian  periods. 

Most  of  the  sites  presently  known  in  this  corridor  consist  of: 

1)  limited  activity  sites,  and  2)  historic  house  sites  located  on 
ridge  crests  or  lower  ridge  slopes  along  the  northwest  shore  of  HSB. 

However,  numerous  zones  of  Etowah  silt  loam  or  silty  clay  loam, 

Captina  and  Capshaw  silt  loams,  and  Ooltewah  silt  loam  occur  near  the 
south  shore  of  HSB  and  Wheeler  Lake.  These  locales  are  highly 
probable  locations  for  prehistoric  sites,  particularly  Archaic  and 
Woodland  limited  activity  sites,  and  possibly  base  camp  sites.  Other 
highly  likely  locations  for  prehistoric  sites  are  elevated  knolls  of 
Etowah  and  Capti na-Capshaw  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  oxbow  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  impact  area. 

Two  methods  are  being  considered  for  removal  of  the  DDTR  con-  ; 

taminated  sediments,  dry  excavation  and  hydrau-lic  dredging.  The  5 

former  method  would  require  the  excavation  of  swamps  to  receive  water  j 

from  the  confined  area.  If  these  swamps  are  located  in  the  vicinity  ; 

of  the  containment  dike,  it  is  highly  likely  that  archaeological  sites 
will  be  affected.  Hydraulic  dredging  will  pose  risks  to  cultural 
resources  similar  to  those  discussed  under  Alternative  1. 

5  -  Within-Basin  Diversion  and  Containment  of  Contaminated  HSB 

Sediments 


This  alternative  would  have  an  essentially  identical  impact  on 
cultural  resources  as  Alternative  4,  within-basin  diversion  and  remo¬ 
val  of  contaminated  sediments  (Figure  3). 

Dredged  Material  Disposal  Sites 


All  of  the  alternative  solutions  that  involve  dredging  con¬ 
taminated  deposits  require  the  use  of  a  dredged  material  disposal 
site.  Currently  two  locations  are  under  consideration  as  disposal 
sites  (Figure  3).  The  primary  dredged  material  disposal  site  is 
located  on  the  Arsenal  northeast  of  the  junction  of  Redstone  Road  and 
Patton  Road  (Disposal  Site  1)..  Only  one  archaeological  site  has  been 
reported  from  this  area,  lMal27.  However,  there  is  a  strong  possibi¬ 
lity  that  additional  sites  are  located  at  the  disposal  site.  The  area 
encompasses  an  expanse  of  elevated  terrain  on  the  margin  of  HSB  and 
also  bordering  a  swamp.  Such  a  situation  was  a  highly  favored  site 
location.  Also,  a  rank  1  stream  drains  the  uplands  in  this  area  and 
joins  HSB  northeast  of  the  disposal  site.  Again,  elevated  terrain 
adjacent  to  a  feeder  stream  was  a  common  location  for  sites,  both 
during  the  Archaic  and  Woodland  periods. 

The  alternate  dredged  material  disposal  site  is  located  just  east 
of  the  Arsenal  and  south  of  Redstone  Road  (Disposal  Site  2).  Three 
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sites  .ire  known  to  exist  within  the  area  encompassed  by  the  alternate 
disposal  site.  These  sites  include  lMa216,  217,  and  218,  all  pre¬ 
historic  lithic  scatters.  None  is  eligible  for  listing  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  no  additional  work  has  been 
recommended  for  the  sites.  During  our  reconnaissance  survey,  the 
northern  half  of  the  alternate  dredged  material  disposal  site  was  exa¬ 
mined  and  only  the  three  sites  noted  above  were  found.  The  southern 
half  of  the  disposal  site  has  not  been  surveyed;  however,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  additional  unreported  sites  occur  in  the  area. 

In  particular,  a  large  zone  of  Etowah,  Decatur/Cumberland,  and  Linside 
soils  located  near  the  margin  of  a  former  lake  will  almost  surely  be 
found  to  contain  archaeological  sites. 

6  -  Natural  Restoration 


This  alternative  would  have  no  impact  on  cultural  resources. 

In  sum,  the  alternatives  likely  to  cause  the  least  damage  to 
cultural  resources,  other  than  natural  restoration,  are  Alternatives  4 
and  5,  within-basin  diversion  of  HSB.  These  two  solutions  are  essen¬ 
tially  identical  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  cultural  resources,  and 
they  are  preferable  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view  because  they 
will  directly  impact  only  one  reported  site  and  pose  a  possible  threat 
to  only  six  additional  sites.  Perhaps  more  important,  fewer  high  and 
medium  probability  site  locations  will  be  affected  by  these 
alternatives,  thus  reducing  the  probable  number  of  unreported  sites 
that  will  be  encountered. 

Alternative  2,  out-of-basin  diversion  of  HSB,  will  affect  the 
largest  number  of  known  sites.  But,  as  mentioned  previously,  this  is 
the  most  thoroughly  surveyed  of  the  alternatives,  and  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  number  of  potentially  affected  sites  have  already 
been  reported.  Based  on  our  predictive  model,  a  substantial  number  of 
additional  unreported  sites  are  likely  to  be  encountered  along  this 
corridor,  but  no  new  mound  or  large  village  sites  are  likely.  The 
number  of  known  sites,  plus  the  number  of  unknown  sites  likely  to  be 
affected,  is  clearly  greater  with  this  alternative  than  is  the  case 
for  the  within-basin  diversion  solution.  Also,  the  number  of  sites 
eligible  or  potentially  eligible  for  the  National  Register  is  greater 
in  the  out-of-basin  diversion  solution. 

Alternative  1,  dredging  and  disposal  is  potentially  the  worst 
solution  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  cultural  resources.  This 
solution  will  involve  direct  impact  to  an  extremely  large  number  of 
high  probability  locations  along  the  shore  of  the  streams.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  potential  for  encountering  a  host  of  unreported  sites 
along  the  shoreline,  there  is  the  problem  of  sites  inundated  by  waters 
of  the  Wheeler  Reservoir.  We  have  no  way  to  accurately  predict  how 
many  sites  located  in  the  alluvial  bottomlands  of  Indian  Creek  and  HSB 
are  now  covered  by  the  Reservoir's  waters.  However,  we  do  know  that 
sites  occur  in  profusion  on  very  slight  elevations  along  all  of  the 
streams  in  our  study  corridor.  The  elevations  are  so  slight  that  many 


would  have  been  submerged  in  the  Reservoir;  and  if  sites  were  situated 
on  these  knolls,  they  too  would  now  be  under  water.  Thus,  the 
dredging  and  disposal  solution  would  not  only  impact  a  large  number  of 
high  probability  locations,  but  it  also  would  affect  a  large  zone  in 
which  site  potential  cannot  be  predicted. 

Recommendations 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  discussion  that  all  of  the  solutions 
for  mitigating  the  DDT  contamination  at  Redstone  Arsenal  will  impact 
cultural  resources.  Further,  the  predictive  model  based  on  the  recon¬ 
naissance  level  survey  indicated  that  all  proposed  solutions  will 
involve  significant  land  modification  in  areas  where  it  is  highly 
likely  that  unreported  sites  are  located.  Consequently,  we  must 
recommend  that  once  a  solution  has  been  selected  and  the  construction 
plans  have  been  finalized,  a  100  percent  intensive  level  cultural 
resources  survey  should  be  conducted  in  the  impact  area.  Also,  all 
sites  to  be  affected,  both  those  presently  known  and  any  that  are 
discovered  during  the  survey,  should  be  evaluated  for  significance. 


11.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Hast'd  on  the  results  ot  our  investigations,  the  significance  of 
each  site  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  criteria  for  eligibility  for 
listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  lengthy  pre¬ 
sentation  of  data  in  the  discussion  of  the  sites  provides  the  basis 
for  our  evaluation  of  each,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  In  that 
section,  the  size  of  each  site  is  documented,  as  is  its  cultural  affi¬ 
liation,  condition,  and  all  factors  crucial  in  determining  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  making  our  evaluations,  we  relied  upon  these  and  other 
criteria  listed  in  the  guidelines  published  in  the  Advisory  Council's 
Procedures  for  the  Protection  of  Historic  and  Cultural  Properties 
(3oCFR  800.10).  Although  the  specific  details  vary  for  each  site,  the 
evaluations  are  of  two  general  types:  either  a  site  is  deemed  signi¬ 
ficant  and,  therefore,  eligible  for  listing  in  the  Register,  or  it  is 
not. 


If  a  site  has  been  subjected  to  testing  and  a  background  search, 
and  is  considered  not  to  be  eligible  for  the  Register,  then  no  addi¬ 
tional  archaeological  work  is  warranted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  site 
appears  significant  in  terms  of  the  guidelines  noted  above,  then 
ecommendations  for  further  work  or  mitigation  of  adverse  effects  are 
in  order.  In  Tables  61  through  68,  a  brief  description  of  each  site 
is  presented,  along  with  our  recommendations  for  or  against  further 
work . 

In  general  terms,  the  recommendations  fall  into  five  categories, 
three  in  which  no  additional  action  is  suggested,  and  two  in  which 
mitigative  measures  are  deemed  appropriate.  No  additional  work  is 
recommended  at:  (1)  recent  historic  sites;  (2)  light  lithic  scatters 
without  integrity;  or  (3)  sites  which  have  been  completely  excavated; 
additional  work  is  suggested  at:  (4)  sites  deemed  eligible  for  the 
Register  because  of  in  situ  cultural  deposits;  and  (5)  at  sites  with 
heavy  artifact  densities,  where  weather  prevented  completion  of  all  of 
our  testing  procedures. 

1.  Historic  sites  that  are  fifty  years  of  age  or  less  usually  are 
not  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register.  There  are  seven 
such  sites  in  the  project  corridor:  lMa213,  lMa214,  lMa215,  lMa219, 
lMa221,  lMa222,  and  lMa228.  These  all  consist  of  standing  structures 
of  recent  date,  or  artifact  scatters  of  modern  debris.  Even  if  some 
of  these  structures  were  actually  constructed  before  1929  (and  none 
seems  to  pre-date  1 9U0 ) ,  they  constitute  a  small  element  of  a  very 
widespread  rural  settlement  pattern.  Similar  structures  and  sites  are 
to  be  found  over  a  large  portion  of  northern  Alabama,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  argue  that  the  sites  are  of  significance  in 
terms  of  being  unique,  or  offering  the  possibility  of  advancing  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge. 


2.  Light  scatters  of  very  low  artifact  density  are  found  in  pro¬ 
fusion  in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley.  Although  such  sites  formed  part 
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TABLE  61.  SITE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  .ILLS  !Ma31/32,  lMa33/b(J,  lMa4S 


Level  of 
Investiqations 

Site  Number 

Site  Size 

Present 
Condi ti on 

Descri ption 

Chrorol  eg.,  ’ 

Surface 
col  1 ecti ons , 
test  excava¬ 
tions. 

1 

lMa31/32 

Maximum 

2 2 On  N-S 
Minimum 
45m  N-S 
690m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
fi  el  d 

Heavy  concentration  of  arti¬ 
facts  on  surface:  chipped  & 
groundstone,  ceramics,  shell. 
Mound  and  village  site 
excavated  in  1939.  In  situ 
features  remain  in  unexca- 
vated  areas. 

Pal eo- 1 ndi an ;  Early, 
and  Late  Archaic;  Lat 
land;  Mi  ssi ssi ppi an 

r 

i 

1  5'jrtace 
l  co1 1 ecti , 
test  ‘■’xceva- 
i  *  i  o  r  s  . 

! 

1 

1  ‘-‘a  53  /SO 

1 

1 

Maximum  i 

270m  N-S  j 

Minimum  l  Cultivated 
100m  N-S  !  fit-ld 

540m  E-W  ! 

! 

! 

Mound  village  site.  Limited 
excavations  in  1940s.  Heavy 
artifact  scatter  on  surface 
consisting  of  shell,  chipped 
and  groundstone,  ceramics. 

Ir.  situ  features  below  plow 
zone. 

__  _ 

Early,  MiGcit.  one  ..u 
Archaic;  Late  ./oaic' 
Mississippi  \u). 

,  '  " 

Surface 
col  1 ections, 
test  excava¬ 
tions. 

lMa49 

35m  N-S 
35m  E-W 

Forest 

Burial  mound  excavated  in 

1941 .  Few  arti facts  on 
surface. 

Middle  WoodlanG  (u); 
Mi  ssi  ssi  ppi  an  ( L» ) . 

Surface 
col  lections, 
test  excava¬ 
tions,  backhoe 
cut. 

lMal33 

160m  N-S 
95m  E-W 

Pi  ne 
Forest 

Artifacts  eroding  from  spoil 
bank:  chipped  and  ground¬ 
stone  and  ceramics.  Cere¬ 
monial  bear  and  deer  burial 
with  Archaic  artifacts  found 
in  situ. 

Middle  and  Late  Archa 
Late  Woodland. 

*(A)  Indicates  date  based  on  Alexander's  survey,  not  confirmed  by  our  investigations.' 
(D)  Indicates  date  based  on  S.  Day's  excavations,  not  confirmed  by  our  investigations. 
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Il  1  ... 

l'.L  AT  ] ijfiS  FOR  SITLS  I’-lj 

„l/3i!,  lMa33/b(j,  lMa49,  ana  It-.aljo. 

description 

Lhronol ogy* 

1 

Recommendations  ) 

‘■^y  concentration  of  arti- 

Pal  eo- Indian ;  Larly,  Middle, 

1 

National  Kegister  eligi-  | 

■tc  or  surface:  chipped  \ 

and  Late  Archaic;  Late  Wood- 

ble  Decause  of  in  situ  | 

u"ds tone,  ceramics,  shell. 

1  and ;  Mi ssi ssi ppi an  (u) . 

deposits,  important  I 

■  .  and  village  site 

J-.i  ssissippian  site.  | 

l  ivaten  in  1939.  in  situ 

Portlier  .,orw  warranted  ) 

t..r*  i  remain  in  un:  ;a- 

in  untrXLa  V  dt6C  dTfcdS.  | 

Ct  -  S  . 

| 

visage  site.  Limited 

Larly,  MiGdle,  ana  Late 

National  aegl Stfcr  cl  1 

ra.at'cns  in  19Aus.  Heavy 

Archaic;  Late  woodland; 

Ole.  Very  riot,  woouianu  | 

'  *  act  scatter  on  surface 

vi ssi ssi ppi an  lb). 

inouno  arid  village  site  1 

•  c it 1  no  cf  she!  1 ,  chippec 

with  in  situ  deposits.  | 

.^c -ncstcne ,  ceramics. 

Portlier  wore  r.crr0nted .  ) 

'  to  reat j’-es  below  plo„ 

1 

1 

_  _ l  _ 1 

,r-ai  round  excavated  in 
■a:  .  Few  arti  facts  on 

i  r  f  a  c  e . 

Middle  Woodland  (L/); 
Mississippian  ( b ) . 

i 

National  negister  eligi-  | 
ble  since  mounu  was  1 

reconstructed  following  | 
excavation;  but  no  tur-  | 
trier  work  is  warrantee  j 
since  excavation  is 
complete . 

■ti  facts  eroding  from  spoil 
ink:  chipped  and  ground- 
:one  and  ceramics.  Cere- 
inial  bear  and  deer  burial 
ith  Archaic  artifacts  found 
i  situ. 

Middle  and  Late 
Late  Woodland. 

Archaic; 

National  Register  eligi¬ 
ble  because  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  situ  cere- 
monial  burial  .  Further 
work  warranted. 

;onfirined  by  our  investigations. 
l  confirmed  by  our  investigations. 


TABLE  62.  SITE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SITES  !Mal4U,  !Mal41,  !Mai42,  IM 


Level  of 
Investiaations 

Site  Number 

Site  Size 

Present 

Condition 

Descri ption 

Chronology* 

Shovel  pits, 
test  excava¬ 
tions,  gradall 
stri ppi ng, 
bacxhoe  cut. 

i 

lMal40 

80m  N-S 
65m  E-W 

Pasture 

Moderate  lithic  scatter 
eroding  in  farm  road.  Arti¬ 
facts  confined  to  ola  plow 
zone. 

Middle  and  Late  Arch 
Middle  and  Late  Wooc 

1 - 

1  ^hovel  pi ts , 

|  profi  1  e  cl ear- 
i  ings,  back  hoe 
i  cut. 

1 

IMa 14 1 

2 Cm  N-S 
Ixn  E-W 

Forested 
bank  of 
Tennessee 

Ri  ver 

In  situ  midden  deposits 
eroded  from  river  bank. 

Paleo-Indian;  Midale 
Archaic;  Early  ana  L 
Woodlana. 

i  Shovel  pi ts  , 

1  auger  pi ts , 

1  test  excava¬ 
tions,  backhoe 
cut. 

lMal42 

lC'Cm  N-S 
12Cm  E-W 

- 1 

Pasture  in 
Hazardous 
Demol ition 
Zone 

Heavy  lithic  scatter  ir 
disturbed  areas.  High  fre¬ 
quency  of  lithics  in  sub¬ 
surface  tests. 

Late  Arcnaic. 

Surface  col¬ 
lections,  test 
excavations, 
backhoe  cut. 

IMa 152 

55m  N-S 
55m  E-W 

Cultivated 

field 

Historic  component,  light 
prehistoric  lithic  scatter. 

Middle  and  Late  Arch 
Hi storic . 

Surface  col¬ 
lection,  test 
excavations, 
backhoe  cut. 

!Mal53 

30m  N-S 
40m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
field 

Light  lithic  scatter. 
Artifacts  confined  to  plow 
zone. 

Prehistoric.  No  aia 
nostics. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SITES  IMalTO,  !Mal41,  1  Mai 42,  lMa52,  AND  lMalbU. 


Description 


Moderate  lithic  scatter 
eroding  in  farm  road.  Arti-  | 
facts  confined  to  old  plow  i 
zone.  I 


In  situ  midden  deposits 
eroced  from  river  bank. 


•■eavy  lithic  scatter  in 
disturbed  areas.  High  fre- 
cuency  of  lithics  in  sub¬ 
surface  tests. 


Chronolo 


Middle  and  Late  Archaic; 
Middle  and  Late  Woodland, 


I  Pal eo- Indian;  Middle 
i  Archaic;  Early  and  Late 
j  Wocdl anc. 


nrcnaic . 


Historic  component,  light 
prehistoric  lithic  scatter. 

Middle  and  Late  Archaic  (A); 
Hi storic . 

Light  lithic  scatter. 
Artifacts  confined  to  plow 
zone. 

Prehistoric.  No  diag¬ 
nostics. 

Kecoininenaati  ons 


Further  work  warrantee 
only  because  this  site 
is  contiguous  with  site 
IMaaS/bo.  it  should  not 
have  been  differentiated 
from  IMaoo,  bo. 


National  register  el’, 
ble  because  of  _i_[_  si  Cl 
miooen.  Further  worn, 
warranted . 


National  Register  eligi¬ 
ble  because  of  nigh  fre¬ 
quencies  of  lithics. 
Further  work  warrantee. 


No  further  work  sug¬ 
gested  unless  site  is  to 
be  impacted.  It  so, 
controlled  surface 
collection  following 
plowing  recommenoeu. 


No  further  work. 


TABLE  63.  SITE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SITES  !Mal54,  IMalSb,  INalbO,  1M« 


Level  of 
Investigations 

Site  Number 

Site  Size 

Present 

Condition 

Descri ption 

Chronology’ 

Surface  col¬ 
lections,  auger 
tests,  test 
excavations , 
backhoe  cut. 

lMal54 

40m  N-S 

45m  E-W 

C  u 1 ti vated 
f  i  el  d 

Lithic  scatter.  Artifacts 
confined  to  plow  zone. 

Prehistoric.  No  die 
nostics. 

Surface  col¬ 
lections,  test 
excavations. 

IMa 155 

40m  N-S 

30m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
fi  el  d 

Light  lithic  scatter.  Arti¬ 
facts  confined  to  plow  zone. 

Late  Archaic  (Aj . 

Surface  col¬ 
lections,  test 
>  excavations, 
backhoe  cut. 

IMa  156 

30m  N-S 

50m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
f  i  el  o 

Lithic  scatter.  In  situ 
material  present  "Eelow  plow 
zone-hearth . 

Middle  ana  _ate  Arci 
Early  Wood  ana  (A.  j; 

Woodlanc. 

Surface  col¬ 
lections,  test 
excavations , 
gradall  strip¬ 
ping,  backhoe 
cut 

IMa 157 

KtRulifV 

mm 

50b  culti¬ 
vated  field, 
50b  pasture 

One  flake. 

Late  Archaic  (A) . 

Surface  col¬ 
lections,  test 
excavations, 
gradall  strip¬ 
ping,  backhoe 
cut. 

lMal58 

90m  N-S 

45m  E-W 

Cultivated 

field. 

Lithic  scatter.  In  situ 
material  present- postmold. 

Middle  and  Late  Arc 

UR  SITES  lMal54,  IMalbS,  IMalSb,  lf-ialb 7 ,  AND  lhalbb. 


tion 

Chronology* 

kecormnencdti  ons 

.  Artifacts 
ow  zone. 

Prehistoric.  No  diag¬ 
nostics. 

No  further  work. 

Matter.  Arti  - 
to  plow  zone. 

Late  Archaic  (A). 

NO  further  wer'e. 

1 

1 

»  In  situ 
nt  "Below  plc« 

Middle  ana  i_ate  Arcnaic; 

Early  woodland  (Aj;  Middle 
wood! anc . 

1 

National  -.fcglSter  tligl-  1 

Die  Decause  of  in  situ  j 

Teature.  -urther  *ork  | 

recommended  | 

l 

i 

Late  Archaic  (A) . 

No  further  work. 

•  iH  sjtu 
nt-postmold. 

Middle  and  Late  Archaic. 

No  further  work.  Post- 
molo  appears  nooern. 

t 


TABLE  64.  SITE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SITES  lMal69,  lKalbZ,  li-.aiou 


Level  of 

Investigations  Site  Number  Site  Size 


Surface  col¬ 
lection,  test 
excavations , 
gradall  strip¬ 
ping,  backhoe 
cut. 


Surface  col¬ 
lection,  test 
excavations, 
backhoe  cut. 


Surface  col¬ 
lection,  auger  IMalSO 
tests,  test 
excavations, 
backhoe  cut. 


Surface  col¬ 
lections,  test  IMa 181 
excavations, 
backhoe  cut. 


10m  N-S 
15m  E-W 


100m  N-S 
85m  E-W 


Present 

Condition 


Cul ti vated 
field 


Cul ti vated 
fi  el  d 


Cul ti vated 
field 


Cul ti vated 
field 


Description 


Light  lithic  scatter.  Arti¬ 
facts  confined  to  plow  zone. 


Recent  historic  site.  J_n 
situ  refuse  pit.  Light 
prehistoric  lithic  scatter. 


Light  lithic  scatter.  Arti¬ 
facts  confined  to  plow  zone. 


Light  lithic  scatter.  Arti¬ 
facts  confined  to  plow  zone. 


Chronolo 


Prehi storic . 
nostics. 


No  diai 


Prehistoric.  No  ciac 
nostics.  historic. 


Paleo-Incian;  udte 


Prehi storic . 
nostics. 


No  di a c 


Surface  col¬ 
lection,  auger  lMa!82 
test,  test 
excavations, 
backhoe  cut. 


125m  N-S  Cultivated  Heavy  lithic  scatter. 

90m  E-W  field 


Paleo-Indian;  Archaic 
Late  Woodland. 


3 


Description 


Chronolo 


:e<:  (Light  lithic  scatter.  Arti- [  Prehi  storic .  No  diag- 
facts  confined  to  plow  zone.  I  nostics. 


kecctunenaations 


No  further  work. 


:ed  j  Recent  historic  site.  J_n 
I  situ  refuse  pit.  Light 
i  prehistoric  lithic  scatter. 


-•  r  ;  Light  lithic  scatter.  Arti- 
i  facts  confined  to  plow  zone. 


Prehistoric.  No  diag¬ 
nostics.  historic. 


National  Register  el  i  g 
ble  because  of  intact 
historic  miaoen.  occu¬ 
pation  late  nineteenth 
century . 


ted  Heavy  lithic  scatter. 


1 - 

Paleo-lncian;  uate  Arcnaic. 

1 

No  further  work.  | 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Prehistoric.  No  diag¬ 
nostics. 

1 

No  further  work. 

Paleo-Indian;  Archaic  (A); 
Late  Woodland. 

Recommend  controlled 
surface  collection  ana 
surface  stripping  during 
period  of  ary  weather. 

1 

TABLE  65.  SITE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SITES  lMal83,  lMal90,  lMa2U9,  lMa21l 


Site  Number 

Site  Size 

Description 

Chronology* 

Surface  col¬ 
lection,  auger 
tests,  test 
excavations. 

IMa 183 

155m  N-S 
60m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
fiel  d 

Moderate  lithic  scatter. 
Artifacts  confined  to  plow 
zone. 

Middle  to  Late  Archaic 
Wood! and . 

Surface  col¬ 
lection,  test 
excavations, 
gradall  strip- 
i  p  i  r  a . 

i 

1 Ma 1 9C 

65m  N-S 
15m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
fiel  d 

Light  lithic  scatter.  Gne 
pottery  sherd.  Artifacts 
confined  to  plow  zone. 

. 

Late  woodland. 

I - 

i  S.-'face  col- 
i  lections, 
auger  tests, 
test  excava¬ 
tions. 

1  a  2  C  9 

90m  N-S 
115m  E-W 

— 

Cul ti vated 
f  i  el  d 

Moderate  to  heavy  lithic 
scatter.  Historic  com¬ 
ponent. 

Middle  ana  i_ate  Archaic; 
Middle  and  Late  Woodlanc 
hi storic . 

Surface  col¬ 
lections,  test 
excavations, 
gradall  strip¬ 
ping. 

lMa21C 

525m  N-S 
255m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
fi  el  d 

Heavy  arti factual  scatter: 
chipped  and  ground  stone, 
ceramics.  In  situ  deposits, 
storage  pits,  postmolds. 
Historic  component  at 
extreme  south  end. 

Middle  and  Late  Archaic; 
Middle  Woodland,  Histori 

Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1 ection. 

lMa211 

15m  N-S 
60m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
fi  el  d 

Light  lithic  scatter  (two 
lithics).  Artifacts  con¬ 
fined  to  surface. 

Middle  Archaic. 

. 

_ 

Chronolo 


kecoimiienaati  oris 


J  Moderate  lithic  scatter. 

I  Artifacts  confined  to  plow 
I  zone. 


Middle  to  Late  Archai' 
Wood! and . 


I  kecommena  controlled 
I  surract  collection  aria 
j  surface  stripping  curing 
j  period  of  ary  weather. 


Light  lithic  scatter.  One 
pottery  sherd.  Artifacts 
confined  to  plow  zone. 


Late  woodland. 


ho  further  wcr 


1 

Moderate  to  heavy  lithic 
!  scatter.  Historic  com- 
t  ponent. 

i 

1  i 

1 

1-idole  ana  Late  Archaic;  j 

Middle  ana  Late  Woodland;  j 

historic.  | 

Heavy  arti factual  scatter: 
chipped  and  ground  stone, 
ceramics.  In  situ  deposits, 
storage  pits,  postmolds. 
Historic  component  at 
extreme  south  end. 

Middle  and  Late  Archaic; 
Middle  Woodland,  Historic. 

Light  lithic  scatter  (two 
lithics).  Artifacts  con¬ 
fined  to  surface. 

Middle  Archaic. 

Further  work  warrantee:  | 
control leo  Surface  i 

collection  ana  surface  | 
stripping  auring  pence  | 
of  ary  weather.  I 


National  kegister  eligi¬ 
ble  Decause  of  in  situ 
features  ana  house 
patterns.  Further  work 
warranted . 


No  further  work. 


125m  N-S  Cultivated  Moderate  lithic  scatter. 

125m  E-W  field  Artifacts  confined  to  plow 

zone. 


Chronol o 


Late  Archaic. 


Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1  ection. 


1 M  a  2 1 3 


45m  N-S  Cultivated  Standing  historic  structure.  Recent  Mstorii 
35m  E-W  field  I 


Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1  ection. 


Surface  col¬ 
lection,  test 
excavations. 


Survey  and 
surface  col¬ 
lection. 


!Ma216 


lMa217 


60m  N-S 
30m  E-m 


25m  N-S 
45m  E-W 


Light  lithic  scatter  (11  I  Krehi stcrie .  No  ciau' 
flakes,  1  tool).  Historic  j  tics.  Aecert  ristori„ 
artifact  scatter.  I 


Secondary  Standing  historic  structure.  Recent  r:istur 
growth 


Light  lithic  scatter.  Arti¬ 

Late  Archaic. 

facts  confined  to  plow  zone. 

Light  lithic  scatter  (23 

Prehistoric.  No  diagnc 

1 ithics) . 

tics. 

Light  lithic  scatter  (27 

-  11  —  ■  ■  1 

Late  Archaic. 

1 ithics) . 

«  A®*  A  '  > ' 


SITES  !Ma212,  lVd.-.lj, 


lMd214,  li'.dEib,  1 M  d  2 1  b  ,  lT-.a<i  1  /  ,  Mi.U  llidZO. 


esct  Jtion 

Chronol ogy* 

keconmienaati  ons 

1  ithic  scatter. 

.s  confined  to  plow 

Late  Archaic . 

No  further  work. 

;  historic  structure. 

decent  ri storic. 

No  further  worK. 

i trie  scatter  ill 
i  tool  ) .  hi storic 

t  scatter. 

- reri stcric  .  bo  diagnos¬ 
tics.  -.ecer  t  ni  storic  . 

No  further  wori^. 

g  historic  structure. 

fecent  r.istonc. 

_  . 

NO  further  wcr<. 

ithic  scatter.  Arti- 
onfined  to  plow  zone. 

Late  Archaic. 

ho  further  work. 

ithic  scatter  (23 

Prehistoric.  No  diagnos¬ 
tics. 

No  further  work.. 

ithic  scatter  (27 


Late  Archaic 


ho  further  **)rk 


V 


wwewftl,  • 


-  -  -  —  i  ,, 


TAFLF.  67. 


SITE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SITES  lMa215,  i:a22o,  !Ma221,  iM<i222  ,  lMazr 


Level  of 

I  nvesti gati ons 

Site  Number 

Site  Size 

Present 

Condition 

Description 

Chronology* 

Survey  and 
surface  col¬ 
lection. 

lMa219 

35m  N-S 
35m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
field 

Historic  artifact  scatter, 
cattle  pen. 

Recent  Hi storic . 

i 

Surface  col¬ 
lection,  test 
excavati ons . 

lMa220 

50m  N-S 
45m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
fi  el  d 

Light  lithic  scatter  ( 

1  i thics) . 

Late  Archaic. 

- 

Survey  and 
surface  col¬ 
lection,  back- 
hoe  cut. 

l’-’a  221 

Structure 
4m  sc. 

Cul ti vated 
f  i  el  c 

Recent  historic  garage. 

Recent  r. i  storic  . 

Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1 ection. 

I  fa  222 

25m  N-S 
35m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
field 

historic  artifact  scatter. 

Recent  hi storic . 

Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1 ection. 

lMa223 

60m  N-S 
70m  E-W 

Cultivated 

field 

Moderate  lithic  scatter. 

Paleo-Inoian;  Middle  an 
Late  Archaic;  Late  Wood 

Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1 ection. 

lMa224 

25m  N-S 
20m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
field 

Light  lithic  scatter  (14 

1 i thics) . 

Prehistoric.  No  diagno 
tics. 

Survey  and 
surface  col¬ 
lection. 

lMa225 

70m  N-S 
60m  E-W 

Cul ti vated 
field 

Light  lithic  scatter  (24 

1  i thics) . 

Early  and  Middle  Archai 
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TAFLE  67.  SITE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SITES  lMa219,  Lacko,  !Ma221,  i!-.u222  ,  1  iicii: 


Le 

I  nves 

tigations 

Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1 ection. 


Surface  col¬ 
lection,  test 
excavati ons . 


Survey  and 
surface  col¬ 
lection,  Dack- 
hoe  cut. 


Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1 ection. 


Survey  and 
surface  col¬ 
lection. 


Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1  ection. 


Survey  and 
surface  col- 
1 ection. 


Site  Number 

Site  Size 

lMa219 

1 

35m  N-S 
35m  E-W 

!Ma22C 


l‘!a221 


lVaZ22 


lMa223 


!Ma224 


!Ma225 


45n  E-W 


fi  el  d 


|  4m  so. 


fiel  c 


20m  E-W 


60m  E-W 


Description 

Chronology* 

Historic  artifact  scatter, 
cattle  pen. 

Recent  Historic. 

Light  lithic  scatter  u- 
1 i thics) . 

Late  Archai :  . 

Recent  historic  garage. 

Recent  -istcric. 

historic  artifact  scatter. 

Recent  historic. 

Moderate  lithic  scatter. 

Paleo-Inaian;  Middle  an 
Late  Archaic;  Late  Wooc 

Light  lithic  scatter  (14 

1 i thics) . 

Prehistoric.  No  diagno 
tics. 

Light  lithic  scatter  (24 

1 i thics) . 

Early  and  Middle  Archai 

kecoiniiienGuti  oris 


No  further  work. 


ho  further  wor*.  j 

! 

I 

I 

i 

i 

No  further  work.  ! 


ho  further  worn. 


i 

1 


1 


Recommend  control  lea 
surface  collection  ano 
surface  stripping  aurin^ 
period  of  ary  weather. 


ho  further  work. 


r 


i 

i 


No  further  work. 


<>t  a  more  complex  settlement  system,  and  deserve  thorough  study,  our 
present  archaeological  techniques  for  dealing  with  low-density, 
shallow  sites  are  poorly  developed,  buch  sites  are  most  commonly 
found  in  plowed  fields,  where  discovery  is  enhanced  by  the  disturbance, 
but  while  aiding  discovery,  the  cultivation  also  destroys  site 
integrity.  Deep  deposits,  such  as  pits  or  postmolds,  may  survive 
below  the  plowzone  at  the  sites,  and  our  testing  procedures  were 
designed  to  locate  such  undisturbed  deposits.  But,  at  sites  where 
testing  failed  to  reveal  evidence  of  subsurface  features,  the  only 
remaining  suitable  and  cost-effective  data  recovery  technique  is  sur¬ 
face  collection.  Controlled  surface  collections  were  not  a  part  of 
our  work  plan,  but,  at  small  sites,  the  systematic  collection  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  radial  transects  provide  an  adequate  sample  of  site 
contents.  In  suefi  cases,  we  do  not  feel  that  additional  investiga¬ 
tions  would  be  producti vc,  given  present  archaeological  techniques. 

There  are  nineteen  sites  of  the  type  described  above,  for  which  no 
additional  work  is  recommended.  These  are  lMal54,  lMal55,  lMal57, 

1  Mai 58,  1  Mai 89,  IMalHU,  IMalfll,  lMal90,  lMa211,  lMa212,  lMa214, 
(prehistoric  component),  lMa21b,  lMa217,  lMa218,  lMa220,  lMa224, 

1 Ma?28 ,  lMa?2/ ,  and  lMa229. 

3.  One  site,  lMa49,  was  excavated  in  its  entirety  by  H. 

Summer field  Day.  Consequently,  no  additional  archaeological  work  is 
warranted  at  the  site.  However,  following  excavation.  Day 
reconstructed  the  mound,  a  Copena  burial  mound,  and  it  remains  today 
in  near-original  condition.  The  authors  are  unsure  of  precedents  con¬ 
cerning  excavated  sites,  at  which  earthen  mounds  have  been 

re< onstruc ted .  Although  the  mound  offers  no  further  opportunity  to 
advince  the  study  of  Copena  culture,  its  integrity  as  a  mound  warrants 
its  preservation .  Iherefore,  we  suggest  that  the  site  is  eligible  for 
listing  in  the  Register,  and  should  be  protected. 

4.  bine  sites  are  eonsidered  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National 
r,<  |istir  i.f  iii  s t 1  > r j e  Maces,  and  deserve  protection.  Seven  of  these, 
!Ma  ;1  '32,  lMdis/bu,  1  Ma  13  5,  ll!al40,  1  Ma  1 4 1 ,  IMalSb,  and  lMa210,  are 

P r eft i  , t or i i  sites,  at  which  intact  deposits  were  found  during  testing. 

! a< h  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  pre¬ 
historic  cultural  development  in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley.  Also, 
each  is  sufficiently  unique,  within  the  project  corridor,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  group  them,  and  recommend  a  sample  for 
listing  in  the  Register.  All  seven  require  further  work,  in  the  event 
thaf  they  are  threatened  by  future  development.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  prehistoric  sites,  one  historic  site,  lMal62,  produced  an  in 
situ  trash  pit,  rontaining  materials  dating  to  the  late  nineteenth 
rentury.  We  suggest  that  such  a  deposit  of  refuse  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  a  turn-of-the-century  life  pattern,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  also  eligible  for  listing  in  the  Register. 

finally,  one  site,  lMal42,  produced  a  very  rich  sample  of  Late 
Archaic  artifacts.  Although  this  site  differs  from  the  other  signifi¬ 
cant  sites,  in  that  no  intact  features  or  midden  were  located,  the 
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high  artifact  density  inti  the  single-component  occupation  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  consider  the  site  significant.  The  site  could  provide  a 
wealth  of  data  on  Late  Archaic  artifact  typology  and  functional 
variation  of  tool  categories.  Also,  it  is  possible  that  intact 
features  occur  in  areas  not  examined  by  our  subsurface  tests. 

'i .  At  six  sites,  our  investigations  failed  to  show  evidence  of 
intact  deposits.  As  discussed  above,  we  recommended  no  further  work 
at  nineteen  sites,  where  artifact  densities  were  extremely  low,  where 
the  radial  transect  collections  covered  a  significant  portion  of  the 
site  area,  and  where  the  gradall  or  auger  tests  produced  no  sign  of 
features  or  midden. 

However,  for  the  six  sites  in  this  group,  one  of  several  factors 
leads  us  to  recommend  additional  work.  At  several  of  the  larger 
sites,  the  radial  transect  collections  served  to  define  site  boun¬ 
daries,  but  resulted  in  a  controlled  collection  from  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  site  area.  At  such  sites,  particularly  those  with 
an  artifact  density  sufficient  to  suggest  an  occupation  of  greater 
duration  than  a  single  flaking  incident,  we  feel  that  a  controlled 
surface  collection  is  warranted.  Such  collections  would  proauce  a 
representative  sample  of  artifacts  for  dating  purposes,  and  could  also 
provide  information  allowing  the  delineation  of  discreet  activity  loci 
and/or  the  horizontal  separation  of  temporal  components.  Perhaps, 
more  importantly ,  the  extremely  wet  conditions  prohibited  stripping  of 
the  plowzone  at  several  sites  in  this  category.  At  such  sites,  our 
one-meter  by  one-meter  test  pits  and  limited  augering  simply  did  not 
expose  an  adequate  area  to  confidently  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
subsurface  features  are  present.  In  these  cases,  we  must  suggest  that 
a  portion  of  the  plowzone  be  stripped  at  the  sites,  in  order  to  con¬ 
firm  the  presence  or  absence  of  intact  deposits. 

rontrolled  surface  collections,  followed  by  stripping  of  the 
plowzone,  are  recommended  for  sites  lMal52,  lMal82,  lMal83,  lMa209, 
lMa??3,  and  lMa?26.  We  have  refrained  from  specifically  suggesting 
that  these  sites  are  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register. 
However,  additional  work  at  each  promises  to  yield  data  of  importance 
in  refining  the  cultural  chronology  of  the  area,  in  delineating 
cultural  units,  and  in  reconstructing  the  complex  of  settlement 
systems.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  additional  work 
would  be  required  following  controlled  surface  collection  and 
stripping  during  dry  weather.  But  we  do  feel  that  this  additional 
step  is  necessary. 
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radically  in  archaeology  in  the  years  since  its  completion,  the 
scope  and  detail  of  this  report  make  it  an  invaluable  source. 
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APPENDIX  I 


MAPS  FROM 

II.  SUMMERFIELD  DAY'S 
EXCAVATIONS 


1  ''m  v‘‘>-  PORTION  or  I'M  1  rXCAVATlON  MAP  SHOWING  FEATURE  10  AND  11 
AT  SITE  IMa  vj ] . 
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I'OR NON  0!  1  >■!  1  !  XCAVAT  ION  MAP  SHOWING  FEATURE  14  AT  SITE 


C  oc 


1  EXCAVATION  MAP  SHOWING  TEA I 


nt.HI-l  ]>,?.  PORTION  01  194)  LXCAVAT  ION  MAP  SHOWING  FEATURES  17  AND 
1R  AT  Sill  lM,iv3l. 
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FIGURE  134.  PORTION  OF  THE  1941  EXCAVATION  MAP  SHOWING  THE  NORTHERN  PORTION  OF  FEATURE  22  AT  SITE  lMav3l 


'V*  fore 


FIGURF  138.  PORTION  OF  THE  1941  MAP  SHOWING  EXCAVATION  TRENCH  AT  SITE  IMaSO. 


APPENDIX  2 

KlM.il.Tb  01  POLLEN  ANALYSIS 


During  the  course  of  excavations  conducted  at  the  26  tested  sites, 
soil  samples  were  sy stematical ly  taken  from  each  test  pit.  Although 
any  of  these  samples  could  have  been  submitted  for  pollen  analysis, 
greater  care  was  taken  in  the  recovery  of  samples  from  undisturbed 
midden  or  features.  A  total  of  ten  pollen  samples  from  undisturbed 
deposits  were  submitted  to  the  Texas  A&M  University  Palynology 
Laboratory  for  analysis.  The  results  of  those  analyses  are  presented 
below.  As  will  be  noted,  the  samples  produced  little  information  con¬ 
cerning  either  aboriginal  subsistence  or  the  general  environment  at 
the  time  of  occupation. 


I'Ol  l  I  N  ANALYSIS 


By 

John  Hutira 


I ntroducti on 


Ton  pollen  samples  from  Redstone  Arsenal,  Huntsville,  Alabama  were 
processed  at  the  Texas  A AH  University  archaeobotany  laboratory.  This 
r 1 1  ort  presents  the  results  of  this  investigation.  Attempts  to  obtain 
inf  rmation  pertinent  to  economic  activity  and  pal eoenvi ronment  from 
the  pollen  recovered  proved  futile,  as  almost  no  fossil  pollen  was 
preserved.  Table  <»9  illustrates  the  provenience  of  each  sample  and 
the  cultural  context. 


eborut ory  Procedures 

1.  thirty  ml.  of  il  were  measured  for  processing. 

in  PtJU  ml  lunik  ers ,  concentrated  (JU  percent)  hydrochloric  acid 
(III  I)  was  ridded  tu  remove  carbonates. 

i.  Samples  were  then  rinsed  several  times  at  two  hour  intervals  until 
1 1C  1  was  removed. 

4.  Samples  wore  then  subjected  to  70  pecent  hydrofluoric  acid  (HF)  to 
remove  silicates. 

9 .  amples  wore  rinsed  with  distilled  water  until  pH  was  at  a  safe 
level  (f>),  indicating  the  removal  of  the  HF. 

f..  ‘.amples  wen-  then  subjected  to  heavy  density  separation  with  zinc 
chloride  (specific  gravity  1.9;  pollen  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1.1).  This  process  entails  centrifuging  the  samples  for 
thirty  minutes  while  the  samples  are  suspended  in  zinc  chloride. 
Iht  heavy  fraction  is  discarded.  This  is  done  to  remove  extra¬ 
neous  organi.  material. 

/.  I  he  remaining  portion  then  underwent  the  Erdtman  acetolsis  process 
( •  rd tman ,  194  !:/';)  to  remove  any  remaining  organics. 

'  .  After  several  rinses  of  distilled  water,  each  sample  was  rinsed 
twice  with  '»•>  percent  ethyl  alcohol  (I.TOH)  and  once  with  1UU  per¬ 
ron  t  I  I  Oil . 


9.  The  remaining  traction  was  then  transferred  to  one  dram  vials  via 
tertiary  butenol . 

lii.  Slides  were  then  prepared  using  silicon  oil  as  the  mounting 

medium.  Slides  and  vials  are  currently  stored  at  the  Texas  AAM 
University  ar c haeobotany  laboratory. 


I  ach  slide  was  counted,  and  identifications  were  aided  by  Lapp 
( 1%<>) .  A  minimum  of  two  slides  were  counted,  and  up  to  tour  in 
some  samples  (1/0,  1/1)  to  obtain  a  statistical  ly  valid  count  of 
/'Hi  drains  (i'arfle.  1934). 


Table  bc‘.  Prov i eni once  of  the  Pollen  Samples  Analyzed, 
s i T f  -  SAMPLE  ? 


1  MA  1  3  i 

1  ea .  1  ( animal  burial  ) 

lbb 

IMA  133 

iea.  1  (animal  burial) 

1  bb 

1MA141 

Midden- level  3 

1/3 

IMA  141 

Midden-level  4 

17  J 

1 MA 1 4 1 

Midden-level  b 

1/0 

1 MA 1 4  1 

Midden- level  6 

174 

1 MA 1 4  1 

Midden- level  8 

1/1 

1  '•‘.Vie  (  terns  .  '') 

l ea .  1  ( refuse  pi t) 

93 

1  MAP  il  ,  tenp,  ’  ) 

1  ea .  3  ( refuse  , ; t ) 

9b 

!  "f  /  1  ’  l temp.  1 

i  ea .  4  ( refuse  pi t ) 

94 

I  f  Ml  1  t  S 

"Mie  pollen  f requeue i es  obtained  are  presented  in  Table  70.  As  one 
f  an  see,  pollen  pm-set vation  was  poor  to  nonexistant.  It  is  believed 
that  the-  low  amount  of  pollen  recovered  is  a  function  of  chemical  and 
hiolo'iical  degradation.  Recent  studies  by  Rohr  and  Kilbertus  (197/), 
i  1  i  s  i  c  k  (1971),  and  Holloway  ( 1  QtiU )  have  found  that  certain  species  of 
fungi  and  other  microbiological  factors  penetrate  and  break  down 
pollen,  the  presence  of  fungal  spores  in  some  of  the  samples  would 
?  end  to  indicate  that  some  sort  of  activity  such  as  this  may  have 
taken  place. 

I  fie  relatively  high  amount  of  what  compares  most  favorably  with 
f.entaurea  type  (a  Lompositae)  obtained  from  sample  H7U  is  most  likely 
con’taimTnation  of  some  sort.  First,  most  species  are  naturalized  from 
f urope  (Kearney  and  Peebles  1 960 :955-9bb ,  Small  1 933  : 1484- 148b  ) . 
Additionally,  the  source  of  contaimi nati on  may  be  most  likely  some 
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v 


I  i  ml  'if  insist  or  rodent  as  this  type  of  plant  is  insect  pollinated, 
"iddens ,  also  present  favorable  environments  for  burrowing  rodents  arid 
insects,  lastly,  the  almost  perfect  condition  in  which  this  pollen 
type  was  recovered  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  was  introduced  as  a 
contaminant  and  d,,es  not  reflect  original  deposition. 


I  ah  1  e  /().  Raw  Pollen  frequencies. 


'ft  04  9H  155  15b  170  171  172  173  174 


1  nmpos i tae 

ow  sp i  ru  i  1  i;  U  U  1  0  U  0  i 

;; i >jh  spine  i>  -j  i 1  0  0  5  3  U  1  0 

fbe-o-AM  t._,pe  u  u  o  i)  U  U  U  U  1 

i  .  f  .  '(•■tail  h 

’  "type  !;  i:  l  0  55  U  0  U 

hr  ai'  i  m-.ii'  !  '•  II  )  M  5  U  1  0  0 

firms  (frag.)  0  0  1  O  0  U  0  U  U  b 

Pupal  us  1  0  0  0  U  U  0  U  U  o 

; .  •  .! !  <  1  u  0  Ob  3  1  ?  1 


Ir  summation,  the  pollen  preservation  was  far  too  poor  to  present 
a-  /  interpretabl"  results.  1  he  presence  of  an  (assumed)  contaimi nant 
wt n M  indicate  some  rodent  /  i nsect  activity  in  the  midden  area. 
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APPENDIX  3 

I  I HfiOliOTAN ICAL  ANALYSES 


A out.l  i  nod  ii  the  field  Methods  section  of  this  report,  flotation 
samples  wore  systematically  recovered  from  feature,  postmold,  and  mid¬ 
dle  contexts  duriruj  the  course  of  excavations.  Following  the  flota¬ 
tion  ot  these  samples,  all  vegetal  residue  was  forwarded  to  Ms.  Andrea 
'■■how,  Univorsi  t.y  >f  Tennessee,  who  served  as  the  project's  eth- 
nohotanist.  fhe  results  of  her  analysis  of  samples  submitted  from 
1  Mai  33,  IMalhii,  1  lid  141,  IMalbO,  and  lMa31U  are  presented  below;  in 
addition,  a  brief  discussion  of  pertinent  data  was  also  offered  in  the 
1  Max' 10  site  desrri)  tion. 
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Total  1.98  1.49  0.07  -  0.01  -  -  0.41 

Total  %  75.30  3.50  -  0.50  -  -  20.70 


Uni denti fi abl e 


T API  t  ■/».  SUDS  AND  f  KU ITS  BY  NUMBER  EOR  SITE  !Mal41 


W -whole 
f  ~  f  ragmen  L1- 

I'rc.f  i  le  1 


Prof ilf  7 


Asteraceae  Family  (Fruithead),  IF 
t abaceae  (Bean  Family),  IF 
Vitis  sp.  (Grape),  IF 


Diospyros  virginiana  (Persimmon),  IF 
GaTTum  sp.“  (  Bedstraw) ,  IF 


I 
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possible  tuber  fragment 


•  CP  SITES  1  Va 133 ,  IV 


1 1 


I  Ail  1  7/.  OCLURRi NCI  OF  WOOD  SPECIES  BY  NUMBER  KOR  SITES 
10 (il  SB,  1  Ma  1  SO  ,  and  !Mal58. 


1  cat.  u>  i 
Stii  'hi  i*  of 
f  i  a'l'i'-  nt.', 


(  .a  y  (i  or.  (Hickory)  F  raxi  nus  sp.  (Ash)  TOTAL 


i.iStdol  c 
.umber  of 
f  r  a  union  t  , 


!  iiH-ur,  op.  (Rod  Oak  Oroup)  Unidentified  Bark  TOTAL 


T'alSf,  Ouertus  sp.  (White  Oak  Group) 


■(•".thole 


V 


TABLF.  78.  SF  I  OS  PY  NUMPLR  I  OH  Sill'  Mu!  ■ ; ,  1'iulSO,  ,jr  k,  iMalSn. 

W^whole 
F  -fragments 


1  Mai  33 

Feature  1  Cornus  sp.  ( Dogwood )  l  iriMicndrer:  tul  ljii  tore  i Poplar) 

lw  .  ‘  T'a 

I'oareae  i(,r<-r.'.  )  m’i  )  ,  i 

1 W ,  1 1 

1  Mai  SO 

Posthole  Asteraceae  (Fruithead) 

IF 


1  Mai  58 

Posthole  Asteraceae  (Composite  family)  (Fruithead) 

3T 
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FOLIO  I.  IMP  OF  REDSTONE  ARSENAL  AND  SURROUNDING  AREA  SH0HIN6  PROBABILITY  AREAS  FOR  THE  OCCI 
TWO  VARIABLES,  SOIL  TYPE  AND  DISTANCE  TO  NEAREST  HATER. 


PMMMILITY  AREAS  FOR  TIC  OCCURENCE  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES .  PROBABILITY  AREAS  ARE  DEFINED  OR 


